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PREFACE. 


IF India, by common consent of all political parties, is 
a great Parliamentary bore, the greatest possible Parlia- 
mentary bore must surely be the case of Prince Azeem 
Jah. I have endeavoured to prove in this volume, 
that, bore as it may be, we must learn to deal manfully 
and directly with this particular affair of the Carnatic 
Sovereignty, and with the general affairs of our Indian 
Empire. If the British Parliament and people care for 
none of these things, and leave them much longer to 
the absolute will and pleasure of professional rulers, the 
ultimate result will be disastrous. The control of the 
Secretary of State, advised and instructed by a Council 
of retired officials, though salutary, is generally insuffi- 
cient for the reversal of decrees to which the Department 
is committed. A Minister must be more or less tied by 
precedents and pledges. The Nation, when its eyes 
are opened, will never hold itself debarred from a 
thorough change of policy by any scruple of broken routine 
or inconsistent records, by reverence for the wisdom of a 
Lord Harris or a Lord Lyveden, or by any regard for the 
reputation or feelings of eminently respectable Peers in 
or out of office. 

In the debate on Mr. Smollett’s motion in favour of 
Prince Azeem Jab’s claims, on the 13th of June, 1864, 
Mr. Lowe expressed an opinion that if cases of this 
description were to be brought before Parliament, after 
they had “slumbered for years,” — “if such elements of 
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uncertainty were allowed to be imported imto the con- 
sideration of such questions,—there was danger of our 
Indian Empire being shaken to its foundation.”* 

The foundations of our Indian Empire will never be 
shaken by an act of justice. If Mr. Lowe himself, and 
those who have hitherto taken a similar view of the ques- 
tion, will have the patience to peruse the following pages 
to the end, they will see that this case has never 
‘‘slumbered” for a year, or for a day; that it is very 
unlikely to slumber for many years, either in Parliament, 
or in India; and that “the elements of uncertainty” can 
no longer be hidden, and will never disappear, till the 
difference is finally settled on an intelligible basis, either 
by mutual agreement, or by fair arbitration. 

It has been said, and will be said again, that the House 
of Commons is an unfit tribunal for the discussion and 
decision of such questions as these. It may be so, but at 
present there is no other tribunal. There is no Court of 
Appeal against what are called “acts of state.” 

Such of my readers as are not already acquainted with 
the Blue Books and the debates, will now have before 
them ample materials for satisfying themselves whether 
this important claim of succession to an inheritance is a 
fit subject for judicial inquiry, and whether it has ever 
received anything like judicial treatment or candid con- 
sideration. Let any one turn to the Papers of 1860, and 
ask himself whether he can os any barrister of 
decent character making use of the stuff he would find 
there, before the House of Lords or the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, addressing the Judges in the 
terms of Lord Harris’s or Lord Dalhousie’s Minutes. Yet 
no stronger advocacy has been employed, from first to 
last, to combat Prince Azeem Jah's claim. Every suc- 
cessive Governor of Madras, Governor-General and 
Secretary of State, since those iniquitous pleas were 
recorded, has manifestly shrunk from repeating them in 
his own name. After inordinate delays, the Prince has 
received no reply to his protest save a simple refusal of 


* Hansard, vol. elxxv, p. 1668. 
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redress ; and to this day the grounds alleged for his disin- 
heritance have never been officially communicated to him. 
He has been left to find them out from the successive 
Blue Books that have been printed for public information. 

Thus it is not merely a denial of redress that is com- 
plained of, but the positive denial of a hearing before an 
open Court, in a purely judicial matter. No possible 
remedy can be devised for the flagrant failure of justice in 
this, and other similar cases, still occasionally recurring, 
and always liable to recur, except the institution by law 
of some such tribunal as that suggested in the following 
extract from a Minute by Sir Bartle Frere, then a Member 
of the Governor's-General’s Council, dated the 30th 
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the right of appeal which every native of India ought to possess 
against any act of any Government functionary, however exalted. 
The exercise of such right of appeal will never, I am convinced, 
impair the true power of any Government of India such as we 
have had for generations past; and I trust the day is not far 
distant when the Sovereign may have at hand a tribunal forming 
a part of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, or possessing the same 
relation to the Crown, which may at command sit in judgment on 
questions of executive administration, whether appealed from or 
referred by the Government of India, and which may decide such 
questions with an authority which shall be conclusive with Parlia- 
ment and the public, as well as against any possible appellant.” 
“‘T believe that such a tribunal, advising the Crown on the 
exercise of its Sovereign prerogative on Indian matters, and of 
necessity excluding all irregular interference, would greatly 
strengthen the Government of India; but I am convinced that 
the present absence of system in dealing with Indian claims or 
Indian grievances in England, is fraught with great and imme- 
diate danger to the authority of Government, far beyond the 
admission of inconvenient burdens on our exhausted Treasury.’’* 


The establishment of an Imperial judicature for the 
settlement of cases of disputed succession, of the doubtful 
interpretation of Treaties, and of other questions con- 
nected with the Princes of India beyond the province of 
municipal law, is the only cure for the well-intended ini- 
quities of the Council-room, the inevitable scandals and 


* Papers, Mysore Family, 1861, p. 121. 
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abuses of Parliamentary agency, or of agency still more 
irregular, the despairing intrigues of ruined royalty, the 
puzzled exasperation of faithful feudatories. 

The knowledge that an appeal might be made‘to a 
competent Court would at once put our Governors and 
Councillors into a judicial frame of mind, so that very 
little room would be left for appeals, and very few appeals 
would lead to a reversal of the original decision. On the 
other hand, the appeal to an Imperial tribunal by a 
Sovereign Prince is a distinct act of submission to Imperial 
supremacy. In the appointment of such a tribunal there 
would be no loss of authority, and there would be an in- 
finite gain of moral power. 
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THE claimant of the dignity and revenues of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, whose case has been six times brought 
before the House of Commons within the last eight years,* 
is probably looked upon very generally not only as a very 
‘ wearisome but as a very insignificant person, and many 
people would see nothing improper or inadequate in the 
description given of him during the debate of the 14th of 
March, 1865, by Mr. Vansittart, Member for Windsor, as 
“an individual who calls himself Prince Azeem Jah.”+ 
He is not regarded as a serious pretender, so much as an 
importunate pensioner, seeking to extort a larger se vat 
by a preposterous claim to sovereignty. Many who have 
a vague notion that the Prince and his family have been 
rather badly used, would yet acquiesce in the description 
of their status and of our relations with them, given b 
Sir Charles Wood (now Viscount Halifax) on the 26t 
of February, 1863, in the debate on Mr. H. fy Baillie’s 
motion. VV) : | if Sf | 7A 

«The fdct was that the Goverdment of Indis#if 1801’took pos- 
session of the territories of the Carnatic, and the then Nawab was 
reduced to the rank of a pensioner at Madras.” 

“ The House therefore might dismiss evens question of the 


° 7 33 ¢ / 
annexation of territory. im) a 7 \ nf 
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t ‘ 
* March 27th, 1860-LMr. bmollett’s motion for papers. 
July 25th, 1861—Mr. Layard’s remarks. 
February 26th, 1863—Right Hon. H. J. Baillie’s motion. 
July 7th, 1868—Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s motion. 
June 13th, 1864—Mr. Smollett’s motion. 
March 14th, 1865—Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s motion. 
t Hansard, vol. clxxvii, p. 1695. t Jbrd., vol clxix, p. 814. 
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Yet no statement could well be more inaccurate. The 
Kast India Company certainly “took possession” of the 
Carnatic territories under the Treaty of 1801, in the 
same way as they “took possession” of Berar and other 
Provinces of the Nizam’s Goninigtis under the Treaty of 
1853,—for the purpose of “civil and military admuinis- 
tration” and “ exclusive management.”* No annexation 
of territory took place on either occasion. Under the 
terms of those two Treaties, and after their completion, 
the successive Nawabs of the Carnatic, and the succes- 
sive Nizams of the Deccan, retained, and were acknow- 
ledged by our Government to retain, the sovereignty of 
their territories, which we merely occupied and managed 
on certain conditions. / 

So far as the Nizam’s Prowintts of Bérarare concerned, 
a published despatch from the Foreign Secretary at Cal- 
cutta to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated the 5th of 
September, 1860, tells us “that the Government of India 
desires to hold this territory, as it has hitherto held the 
whole of the Assigned Districts, not in sovereignty, but 
in trust for his Highness.” ee. eo 

The only distinction between the rights and interests 
of the Nizam and of the Nawab of the Carnatic respec- 
tively in their territorial possessions assigned by them to 
British management, is that while the “alienation” of the 
Nizam’s districts is “temporary only” and “ for a special 
purpose, { “the sole and exclusive administration of the 
sivil and military government” of the Carnatic territories, 
was “‘for ever vested in the East India Company,” subject 
to the payment of a certain share of the revenues, “ for 
the maintenance of the Nawab and the support of his 


dignity ’§ 
e cannot, therefore, ‘dismiss all question of the an- 
nexation of territory” quite so summarily as Sir Charles 
a Alan at . go ; ‘ , } ON 

* See Article iv ofthe Treaty of 1801 with! the’ Ndwab Azeem-ood- 
Dowlah of the Carnatic, (Collection of Treaties, Calcutta, 1864, Long- 
mans, London, vol. v, p. 250) and compare with Article vi of the Treaty 
of 1853 with the Nizam, (Collection of Treaties, vol. v, pp. 104-5.) 

+ Pupers, the Deccan, 1867, p. 20. t Ibid., 1867, p. 20. 

§ Collection of Treaties, vol. v, p. 250. 
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Wood desires. If the Carnatic territories are ours, the 

must have been annexed at some distinguishable period, 
and by some intelligible process. When did that annexa- 
tion take place? By his assertion that ‘‘ the Nawab was 
reduced to the rank of a pensioner at Madras in 1801,” 
Sir Charles Wood apparently fixes the annexation in that 


year. It will not be difficult to show that he.is, quite 
mistaken. 4 \ 
We know that the Nawab of the/Carnatic ‘retained 


the sovereignty of his territories after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of 1801, negatively, because that Treaty contains 
no form of cession, of relinquishment or transfer of sove- 
reignty ; positively, because the sovereignty of the Nawab 
who concluded that Treaty, and of his successors, was 
always asserted by themselves, and repeatedly acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed in plain terms by the other con- 
tracting party, the British Government, down, to,the year 
1855. 4a U4 

Sir Charles Wood said that i (sit “the N shea’ was 
reduced to the rank of a pensioner at Madras.”"* This is 
in direct contradiction not only to the letter and spirit of 
the Treaty and other public documents of 1801, but to 
the explanatory statements made at the time by the 
highest authorities in India and England. 

Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras, describing the 
successful conclusion of the Treaty to the Governor Gene- 
ral, Lord Wellesley, in a despatch dated the 27th pf. July, 
1801, writes as follows :— 4 ea | 


“This mode of arrangement, while it gaanot encroadh upon 
our security, is calculated to qualify the entire transfer of the civil 
government of the Carnatic to the hands of the British, with the 
preservation of an active principle for securing an union of inter- 
ests between the Nawab of the Carnatic and the Oompany in tog ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country.” + VY 

And in his despatch of the 3rd of August, 1801, to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, he says :— 
“The mode of supplying a fund for the expenses of the 

* Ante, p. 1. { Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, p. 155. 
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family” “is entirely relieved from ae ping n e and 
aa of a stipendiary maintenance.”* / A 

he Marquis Wellesley, by whom the Treaty of 1801 
was ratified, in a despatch dated the 18th of August, 
1801, writes as follows to the Governor of Madras :— 
“His Excellency in Council highly approves the con- 
sideration which has been manifested for the prejudices 
and conditivn of his Highness as the acknowledged Sou- 
badar of Arcot, in apportioning his income on the revenues 
of the Carnatic, rather than by granting wt in the form, of 
a pension.” + wf TL 

By innumerable public declarations and engagements 
the ancestors of Prince Azeem Jah were acknowledged by 
our Government as hereditary Sovereigns. Whatever 
lands and revenues the East India Company held within 
the limits of the Carnatic they held by grant or assign- 
ment from the Nawab as Sovereign. The struggle for 
predominancy in Southern India between the English and 
the French was terminated by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
under Article XI of which both Governments agreed to 
recognise Mahomed Ali Wallajah, Prince Azeem Jah’s 
as se age ptt as ‘legitimate Nawab of the Carnatic.”’$ 

he British Government hailed that recognition, which it 
had cost great pains to gain, “as a confirmation of our 
title to the territories we hold under grants,” and as an 
establishment of our Ally, the Nawab, in “the sovereignty 
of the Carnatic.”§ 

The Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, father of Prinfée Azeem 
Jah, was established by the Treaty of 1801 ‘in the rank, 
property: and possessions of his ancestors, heretofore 

awabs of the Carnatic.”|| His position therefore was 
that of hereditary Sovereign. And by numerous public 
acts subsequent to that Treaty, the British Government 
pronounced the sovereignty and feudal a of the 

“ 


ra 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 108. + Ibid., 1861 

t Martens, Recueil des Traités, etc., tome i, p. 113. 

§ Asiatic Annual Register, vol x, 1808, p. 495. Pe 

J See Preamble and Article i of the Treaty, Collection of Treaties, 
Caloutta, 1864, (Longmans, London) vol. v, p. 248, 249; and Carnatic 
Pupers, 1861, p. 113. "ta 


,p. 110, . 
pS 4 
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Nawab to be unchanged, undisturbed and undiminished, 
although he had thereby divested himself of all executive 
power. 

Here is an extract of a letter from the Madras Govern- 


ment to the Court of Directors, dated 17th Arenruary, 
1802 :— mn 


** Having received from the Resident at Travancore an applica- 
tion on the part of the Rajah requesting to be made acquainted with 
the channel through which his stipulated annual payments were 
in future to be made to his immediate superior Lord, we directed 
his Excellency to be informed that the Peshcush, nuzzuranahs, and 
nuzzurs payable by his Excellency were to be transmitted ac- 
cording to the ancient usage, to the Durbar of the Nabob pf the 
Carnatic.” * ee 


And in a letter from the Governor of Madras to the 
Court of Directors, dated the 22nd February 1803, it is 


said :— 
RO ag 


‘We have the honour to inform you that, conformably to the 
principle already explained to your Honourable Court, the Rajah 
of Travancore has paid to his Highness the Nabob, as the Sove- 
reign of the Carnatic, the sum of 2266 pagodas and 15 annas, in 
full discharge of the Peishcush and Cape Comorin N uZaprang, due 
to his Highness for the preceding Phuzly.”’+ 


A Declaration was issued by the Goverrtment of Maddas 
on the 1st February, 1803, to the following effect :— 


“‘ We, the undersigned, the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George, do hereby certify that the Nabob Wallajah Azeem-ood- 
Dowlah, Soubadar of the Carnatic, is acknowledged and recognised 
by our said Government as an independent Prince, the Soubadar 
of the Carnatic Payen Ghaut, and an Ally of our sgid Govern- 
ment.’ f : 


In this document the Nawab per Se Ce is repre- 
sented as occupying exactly the same position as his prede- 
cessors since the year 1768, “ being successively Soubadars 
of the Carnatic and Allies of the Government,” and as 
“now residing near Madras,” “ for the purpose of carrying 
on, in concert with the Government of Fort St. George, 
the common and united interests of the said Government, 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 118. ft Tiid,, 1861, p. 127. 
ft Jbid., 1861, p. 126. 
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and of the said several successive Soubadars of the Car- 
natic Payen Ghaut, as such Allies."* A stipendiary or 
nsioner could not be declared to be ‘an independent 
rince” and “an Ally,” or described as acting “in concert 
with the British Government” on behalf of their ‘“‘common 
and united interests.” 
Three years after the Treaty of 1801 another Governor 
of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, writes to the Nawab 
Azeem-ood-Dowlah in the following terms :— 


“The Government was pleased to establish your Highness upon 
the throne, reserving to itself the administration of the civil and 
military affairs of the country ; a very considerable portion of the 
revenue was appropriated to the support of the rank and dignity 
of the Sovereign in his former splendour.’’t ; 


Nine years later the Court of Directors write as fol- 
lows :— 

“It appears from the report of the Advocate-General, of the 
22nd of Sontenber 1810, that the rights of His Highness the 
Nabob as a Sovereign Prince have been allowed and confirmed by 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, and declared to be exem}t from 
its local jurisdiction.” } 


Even under the terms of the Treaty of 1801, by which 
executive authority was transferred to the East India 
Company, a certain consultative share in the Government 
is still reserved for the Native Sovereign. By Article IX 
the Company is charged with the maintenance of some 
collateral branches of the Wallajah family, and it is stipu- 
lated that ‘the amount of the above-mentioned expenses, 
to be defrayed by the Company, shall be distributed, with 
the knowledge of the Nawab, in such manner as shall be 
judged proper.” By the First Separate Explanatory 
Article it is provided that ‘whenever the whole net 
revenue of the Carnatic shall exceed the sum of twenty- 


five lakhs of Star Pagodas, the fifth part of such, surplus 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 126. _ 
¢t Letter from Lord W. Bentinck to the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
dated the 22nd May, 1804; Papers relating to Carnatic StipeAdiaries, 
Madras, 1858, pp. 97-98. 
From the Court of Directors to the Government of Madras, dated 
23rd of February, 1813 ; Carnatic Stipendiaries, Madras, 1858, p. 188. 
he 
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shall be applied to the repair of fortifications, to the estab- 
lishment of a separate fund for the eventful exigencies of 
war, or to the military defence of the Carnatic, in such 
manner as may be determined by the Governor in Council 
of Fort St. George, after previous communication to His 
Highness the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah.”* 

It was by this ingenious Explanatory Article that Lord 
Wellesley contrived to transform the Nawab’s fifth share 
of the revenue into an income practically fixed, which 
might, indeed, fall with a declining revenue, but would 
not be allowed to rise with any improvement in the pub- 
lic resources. But in his despatch on the subject, dated 
the 18th of August, 1801, (paragraph 19) Lord Wellesley 
desires that ‘“‘ the proposed restriction should be made in 
a manner the less unacceptable to the feelings and inju- 
rious to the rank of the Nawab. With this view his Ex- 
cellency proposes that, in restricting the extreme amount 
of his Highness’s income, it should be expressly declared 
that the surplus of revenue beyond the amount which 
shall yield to his Highness the full extent of his limited 
income, is to be appropriated to the purpose of establishing 
a fund for the contingency of war, or for any other public 
purpose which it may be thought expedient to specify. 
His Excellency in Council accordingly directs that an Ex- 
planatory Article be framed in terms conformable to the 
foregoing observations.’ 

The consultative share in the Government of the Car- 
natic conceded to the Nawab, was doubtless intended to 
be merely nominal and complimentary, just enough to 
soften the asperities and disguise the restrictions of the 
Treaty. But the introduction of such provisions 1s only 
one among the many conclusive proofs that the Nawab 
was not reduced by the Treaty of 1801, as Sir Charles 
Wood asserted, ‘“‘ to the rank of a pensioner at Madras,”f 
and that his territories were not annexed under that 
Treaty. 

The broad assertion that m 1801 the Nawab was re- 


* Collection of Treaties, vol. v, pp. 252, 255, and Curnatic Papers, 
1861, pp. 104 and 113. 
¢ Curnatic Papers, 1861, p. 110 t Aude, p. 1. 
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duced to “ the rank of a pensioner at Madras,” might pass 
muster in a speech at the end of a debate in the House 
of Commons, but could not be deliberately recorded in 
writing. We find it in none of the published Minutes or 
despatches. More elaborate efforts are there put forth to 
neutralise and annul the effect of the Treaty of 1801. 
Lord Harris, who was Governor of Madras when the 
late Nawab died, argued that this Treaty “‘contaming no 
provision for a successor, no mention being made of suc- 
cessors,” is a mere “ personal” treaty, applying only to the 
individual Prince with whom it was contracted, and termi- 
nable at his demise.” These views, in which Lord Dal- 
housie and the Court of Directors concurred,f rest upon 
two gross and palpable errors, which would have been dis- 
pelled at once if a reference had been made for the opinion 
of any eminent authority in International Law. The first 
error is that a Treaty becomes a “ personal” Treaty, if it is 
made with a Prince by name, and does not contain the 
words “ heirs and successors.” ‘I'he second error is that 
the meaning of the term “ personal Treaty,” is a Treaty 
made for one life only. 

The fact is that a Treaty might contain the words, 
‘heirs and successors, in every Article and clause, and 
yet be a “‘personal” Treaty, while the absence of those 
words from a Treaty does not in the least detract from 
the perpetuity of its obligations on both sides. Grotius 
points out that it is not necessary that the words “ heirs 
and successors” “should be introduced in order to make 
the Treaty real.” 

A “personal” Treaty is not a Treaty made for one life 
only, but a Treaty made for the private objects and inter- 
ests of « Prince or family, and to last only as long as the 
person or the family lasts. It has no direct reference to 
the interests of the State or people, but only to those 
of the King or dynasty, and expires with them. Even 

‘an undoubted “ personal” Treaty would not expire, for 
want of the words, “ heirs and successors,” at the .death 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, pp. 12, 18. + Ibid., pp. 47, 48, and 45, 
¢ De Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. ii, c. xv. » Pp. 47, 40, 
¥v 
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of the individual named in it, if its ev§dent object was to 
secure certain advantages to his family. 

The Treaty of 1801, as I shall oo is manifestly a 
“real” Treaty, but if it were a “ personal” Treaty, it would 
remain in force as long as any member of the Wallajah 
family existed. i 


‘* Treaties, properly so called, are either personal ot real. They 
are personal, when their continuation in force depends oh the per- 
son of the Sovereign, (or his family), with whom they have been 
contracted. They are real, when their duration depends on the 
State, independently of the person who contracts. All treaties 
made for a time specified, or for ever, are also real.”’*  * 


Wheaton, perhaps the greatest of modern authorities, 
writes as follows on the same subject :— | 


‘Treaties are divided into personal and real. The former re- 
late exclusively to the persons of the contracting parties, such as 
family alliances, and treaties guaranteeing the throne to a par- 
ticular Sovereign and his family. They expire, of course, on the 
death of the King, or the extinction of his family.” + / 


The Wallajah family is not extinct. A son of the par- 
ticular Sovereign with whom the Treaty of 1801 was 
contracted, now claims the benefit of its provisions. 

If it were a “personal” Treaty, the right of Prince 
Azeem Jah, and the representative of the Wallajah family 
‘‘for ever,” ‘‘in all time to come,” to succeed, under its 
terms, to the state and rank of Nawab of the Carnatic, 
and to the stipulated share of the revenue, would be abso- 
lute. But the tenour and spirit of the Treaty throughout 
stamp it as a “real” Treaty. Grotius says :—‘‘If it be 
added to the Treaty that it shall stand for ever, or that 
it is made for the good of the Kingdom, it will from hence 
fully appear that the Treaty is real.” | 

The Treaty of 1801 is made “to establish the connec- 
tion between the contracting parties ona permanent basis 
of security in all times to come, ’§ which is much the same as 
saying that ‘it shall stand for ever.” 


* Law of Nations, translated from G. F. Von Martens, London, 1803, 
p: 54. Elements of International Law, Boston, 1855, p. 39. 
t De Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. ii, cap.16. See also Vattel, paragraphs 
187, 189. § Preamble, (Collection of Treaties, vol. v, pp. 248, 249. 
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The Treaty of 1801 is made for “ the entire defence of 
the Carnatic against foreign enemies, and the maintenance 
of the internal tranquillity and police of the country,’*— 
which is much the same as saying that “it is made for the 
good of the Kingdom.” According to the definitions of 
Grotius and Vattel, therefore, the Treaty of 1801 1s a 
“real” Treaty. y) 

But in fact the Treaty of 1801 does not stand alone. 
It declares itself to be inseparably bound up with the pre- 
vious Treaties between the East India Company and the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic. Those of 1787 and 1792 are 
specially cited as not having entirely “fulfilled the inten- 
tion of the contracting parties,” and the new Treaty is 
said to contain “additional provisions,” and to “ be made 
for the purpose of supplying the defects of all former en- 
gagements. + It is, in fact, a supplementary engagement. 
The recital of the previous Treaties as having ‘“ been in- 
tended to identify the interests of the contracting par- 
tres ;” the statement that “the intentions of the contract- 
ang parties have not been fulfilled by any of the Treaties 
heretofore concluded ;” and finally the declaration that the 
new Treaty, with its ‘additional provisions,” 1s to “ sup- 
ply the defects of all former engagements and to establish 
the connection between the contracting parties on a per- 
manent basis of security in all times to come,” manifestly 
denote as “ the contracting parties,” the representatives of 
the Wallajah family, and of the East India Company, in 
the past, in the present, and in the future, and provide 
oe a perpetual alliance and a perpetual succession on both 
sides. 

The Preamble of the Treaty of 1801 eo that 
“the Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah has been established by 
the English East India Company in the rank, property, 
and possessions of his ancestors, heretofore Nawabs of the 
Carnatic ;” and Article I that he is established ‘‘in the 
state and rank, with the dignities dependent thereon, of 
his ancestors, heretofore Nawabs of the Carnatic.” Article 
II of this Treaty expressly “confirms and cm such 

* Article xi, (Collection of Treaties, vol. v, p. 252.) 

+ Preamble (Collection of Treaties, vol. v, p. 249.) 
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parts oe the Treaties heretofore concluded between the 
Kast India Company and their Highnesses, heretofore 
Nabobs of the Carnatic, as are calculated to strengthen 
the alliance, to cement the friendship, and to identify the 
interests of the contracting parties.” The Third Article 
speaks of “ reviving the fundamental principles of the alli- 
ance” between the Nawab’s “ancestors and the English 
nation.”* The former Treaties contain ample guaranties 
of succession to the Nawab Wallajah’s heirs.t The Treaty 
of 1801 confirms all such parts of former Treaties as were 
favourable and friendly to the Nawab. Therefore the 
guaranties of hereditary succession, the essential principle 
of the Sovereign rank and dignity of his ancestors, are, 
as among the most important of the favourable and friendly 
conditions of former Treaties, effectually renewed and con- 
firmed by the Treaty of 1801. “) 

This document is pervaded by a superabundance of 
conditions and expressions that prove our Government to 
have dealt with Prince Azeem Jah’s father as a Sovereign 
and not as a stipendiary. s 

‘‘The friends and enemies of either are the friends and enemies 
of both parties.” 

‘The Honourable Company charges ‘itself with the maintenance 
and support of the military force necessary for the defence of the 
Carnatic, and for the protection of the rights, person and pro- 
perty of the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah.” 

“The Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah agrces that he will not enter 
upon any negociation or correspondence with any Huropean or 
Native Power, without the knowledge and consent of the said 
English Company.” f 

These are not exactly the terms that would be used in 
dealing with a stipendiary. The Nawab is repeatedly 
styled ‘an Ally,” and the relation between him and the 
East India Company is described as an “alliance.”§ 

Before the death of the late Nawab in 1855,—when 
Lord Dalhousie wrote from the Neilgherry Hills to Lord 

* Collection of Treatigs, vol. v, p. 249. 

+ See Preamble to th Treaty of 1792, (Collection of Treaties, vol. v, 
pp. 286, 237.) 

t Collection of Treaties, vol. v, pp. 251, 252. 


§ Preamble, Articles ii, iii, v, x, of Treaty of 1801, (Collection of 
Treaties, vol. v, pp. 248, 252.) 
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Harris at Madras that there was no direct héir to the 
Musnud,”*—no doubt as to the hereditary nature of the 
Nawab’s dignity had ever been expressed or hinted at by 
any British authority. Two successions had taken place 
since the Treaty of 1801. Three generations, father, son, 
and grandson, had occupied the throne. Neither the 
phrase nor the idea of ‘a personal Treaty,”—of binding 
force only during the life of the first of these three,—can 
be found in the transactions of any Governor of Madras 
or Governor-General, from Lord Wellesl¢y dgwn to Lord 
Hardinge. A : 

Ina Meuissuidin drawn up in 1806 by the Duke of 
Wellington, (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) as materials for 
a Parliamentary defence of his brother, the Marquis 
Wellesley, it is expressly stated that the Treaty of 1801 
was concluded so that “the civil and military government 
of the Carnatic was transferred for ever to the Company ; 
and the Nabob Azeem-ood-Dowlah, and his heirs, were to 
preserve their title and dignity and to receive one-fifth part 
of the net revenues of the country.” Prince Ajzeem Jah 
is a son of the Nawab Azeem-ond-Dowlah. 

The anticipated discussion on the Carnatic transactions 
of 1801, amounting to a proposed vote of censure on the 
Marquis Wellesley, took place at last in 1808. During 
the whole course of the debate no one, whether a sup- 
porter or an opponent of Lord Wellesley’s policy, sug- 
gested that under the Treaty of 1801 the hereditary dig- 
nity of the Wallajah family was impaired, or endangered, 
or left. to the ‘‘ grace and favour” of the British Govern- 
ment. { ] 

The best possible contemporary explanation of the oh- 
jects and intentions of our Government may naturally be 
sought in the writings of Lord Clive,§ who negotiated 
the Treaty of 1801 under the instructions of Lord Welles- 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, P. 17. 
‘ Ay i laa Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, vol. iv, pp. 
Y Hansard’s Debates, vol. xi, pp. 815, 767, 921. 
§ The second Lord Clive, afterwards Earl of Powis, then Governor 
of Madras. 
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ley, and in constant communication with him, and who 
remained Governor of Madras for two years after the 
Treaty was concluded. Everything recorded by him on 
the subject directly contradicts the notions first conceived 
by Lords Dalhousie and Harris in 1855, that the Nawab’s 
dignity ceased to be hereditary in 1801, that Azeem-ood- 
Dowlah was enly a life-tenant under the new Treaty, that 
the rights of the Wallajah family were annihilated, and 
that they were thenceforward entirely dependent on the 
“grace and favour” of the East India Company. 

In a despatch to the Governor-General dated the 27th 
of July, 1801, reporting the successful conclusion of the 
Treaty, Lord Clive describes it as ‘“‘ the gracious and con- 
ciliatory measure of establishing a branch of the House of 
Mahomed Ali in a degree of rank and splendour suitable 
to its long subsisting connection with the Company.”* 

In a despatch dated the 3rd of August, 1801, to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, Lord Clive 
writes as follows :—. 4 / 

“In conformity to this atrangement we have acknowledged 
Azeem-ood-Dowlah to be Nawab of the Carnatic. The mode of 
providing for the support of the dignity of His Highness is con- 
formable to the principles on which the alhance between His High- 
ness’s family and the Company has been revived and established.” + 

On the 18th December 1801, a circular issued by Lord 
Clive to all the members of the Nawab’s family explains 
to them that the new arrangement was made—“ to pre- 
serve to that respectable family its ancient rank amon 
the Princes of Hindostan,” and “that when the Nawab 
Azeem-ood-Dowlah was raised to the rank of Nawab of 
the Carnatic, his Highness succeeded to the rights of his 
illustrious ancestors heretofore Nawabs of the Carnatic.” 
How is it possible that the ancient rank of the famil 
could be preserved by means of a mere life Treaty wit 
the Nawab Azeem-ul-Dowlah? In the same document 
he speaks of the “ restored alliance,” and of the “rank 
and dignity of this illustrious family,” and says that “the 
alliance is now firmly and perpetually established.”{ How 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p 101. + Ibid., p. 108, 
t Ibid. pp. 118, 119. 
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could an alliance be “ perpetually” established by means 
of a Treaty that was good for one life only ? 

Some who defend the action of our Government in this 
matter have, however, asserted that the Nawabs of the 
Carnatic after 1801 were merely “nominal” or “ titular” 
Sovereigns, and “virtual” pensioners, and that they were . 
justly reduced to that condition in consequence of the 
treachery and violation of former Treaties of which the 
Nawabs Mahomed Ali Wallajah and Omdut-ool-Oomra 
were convicted. 

A very short and sufficient answer to these offensive 
imputations, when brought forward to disparage Prince 
Azeem Jah’s claims, is that even granting the alleged per- 
fidy was proved,—on which we shall have a few words to 
say,—the full penalty was exacted in 1801 by our forcing 
upon Azeem-ood-Dowlah a new Treaty, by which he re- 
signed the exercise of sovereign power beyond the precincts 
of his Palace, and accepted a certain share of the revenues 
of his Principality for the maintenance of himself and his 
family. All that Lord Wellesley required was the per- 
petual transfer of the “civil and military administration,” 
which Wallajah and Omdut-ool-Oomra, relying on the 
rights secured to them by the Treaty of 1792, had perti- 
naciously refused to resign, and which Lord Wellesley 
persuaded himself he was justified in exacting as the con- 
dition of the renewal of friendly relations with their suc- 
cessor. That was the extent of Lord Wellesley’s demands, 
and that was the extent of the penalty inflicted on the 
Wallajah family by the Treaty of 1801. 

Lord Harris proposes to make a “reference to the inten 
tions and opinions of those, viz., Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Clive, who framed the Treaty of 1801. Nothing can be 
clearer,” continues Lord Harris, “than Lord Wellesley’s 
views on this subject.” (Would not any one suppose that 
“this subject” was the Treaty of 1801 %) “In writing to 
Mr. Dundas, he says, ‘The whole question of succession 
will therefore be completely open to the decision of the 
Company upon the decease of the present Nawab.’ ”* 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 10; Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 
4, 
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Lord Harris seems to have overlooked the fact that 
this despatch to Mr. Dundas was written on the 5th of 
March, 1800, more than a year before the Treaty of 1801 
was concluded. ‘‘ The present Nawab” therein mentioned 
was not Azeem-ood-Dowlah with whom the Treaty was 
made, but Omdut-ool-Oomra, whose death was almost daily 
“expected ; and in saying that “the question of the succes- 
sion would be completely open upon the decease of the 
Nawab,” Lord Wellesley was alluding to the magnanimous 
plan of provoking a disputed succession, and imposing our 
own terms, as the price of our support, upon the more 
compliant candidate. 

It is quite true that Lord Wellesley, as Lord Harris 
observes, “‘ appears to have wavered as to which policy to 
pursue,—whether to allow the continuance of a Nawab, 
or to assume the nominal as well as the real sovereignty 
in the name of the Company.”* Here are Lord Welles- 
ley’s own words :— 


“Tt will be expedient that you should immediately consider 
whether it might not be a more effectual arrangement to provide 
liberally for every branch of the descendants of Wallajah and 
Omdut-ool-Oomra, and to vest even the nominal sovereignty of 
the Carnatic in the Company. No doubt exists in my mind that 
the British Government would now be completely justified in de- 
priving the Nawab of all power over his country, and reducing 
him to the state of a mere pensioner.’’ +t 


These are the words that probably misled Sir Charles 
Wood. But Lord Wellesley penned these lines, and 
“wavered as to which policy to pursue,” in March 1800. 
The Treaty was concluded on the 31st July, 1801. In 
the interval Lord Wellesley had ceased to waver. Al- 
though he had perfected the happy expedient of chargin 

the Nawabs with treachery, and had carefully a 
the most effectual machinery for applying the superior 
force of the British Government to ‘deprive the Nawab 
of all power over his country,” Lord Wellesley wavered no 
longer in 1801, as to the exact limits of that deprivation. 
He decided that it would not be politic, and was not, in- 


* Carnatic Pupers, 1860, p. 11. 
t+ Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 244,— Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 10. 
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deed, practicable, to “ reduce the Nawab to the state of a 
mere pensioner,” or “to vest the nominal sovereignty of 
the Carnatic in the Company.” are, 

The strong expressions used by Lord Wellesley while 
his mind was yet undecided as to the best course to pur- 
sue, are adduced by Lords Dalhousie and Harris, and by - 
those who support the transactions of 1855, as if they 
represented the course that he actually did pursue. 

Lord Wellesley in several despatches on the subject of 
the new Treaty, makes use of language similar to that 
finally embodied in the public Declaration issued, under 
his instructions, by the Governor of Madras, dated the 
81st of July, 1801, explaining that “ by their hostile and 
faithless conduct” the deceased Nawabs Wallajah and 
Omdut-ool-Oomra had ‘‘ placed themselves in the relation 
of public enemies with the British Empire,” had “forfeited 
all the benefits of their alliance with the Company,” and 
had “annihilated the vital spirit of the Treaty-of 1792.” 
It goes on to say that at the death of the Nawab Omdut- 
ool-Oomra, “ the British Government remained at liberty 
to exercise its rights, founded on the faithless policy of its 
Ally, in whatever manner might be deemed most condu- 
cive to the immediate safety and the general interests of 
the Company in the Carnatic.”* o 

The question for us to consider now is, not what the 
British Government was “at liberty” to do, or what it 
might have done, but what actually was done. And this 
we learn from that same Declaration. The British Govern- 
ment determined to adhere ‘to the principles of modera- 
tion and forbearance,” and to make “an amicable adjust- 
ment.” C 


The British Government, still adhering to the dai a of 
moderation, and actuated by its uniform desire of obtaining secu- 
rity for its rights and interests in the Carnatic, by an arrange- 
ment founded on the principles of the long subsisting alliance br- 
tween the Company and the family of the Nawab Mahomed Ali, 
judged it expedient to enter into a negociation for that purpose 
with the Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah, the son and heir of Ameer- 
ool-Oomra, who was the second son of the Nawab Mahomed Ali, 


* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 5. 
y’ 
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and the immediate great-grandson by both parents of the Nawab 
Anwar-ood-deen Khan of blessed memory. And his Highness, 
Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor, having entered into engage- 
ments for the express purpose of reviving the alliance between 
the Company and his illustrious ancestors, and of establishing an 
adequate security for the British interests in the Carnatic, the 
British Government has now resolved to exercise its rights and 
its power, under Providence, in supporting and establishing the 
hereditary pretensions of the Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah Baha- 
door, in the Soubadary of the Carnatic.” * i a 

There were good and sufficient reasons for Lord Welles- 
ley having decided between March 1800 and May 1801, 
that he must not attempt to annex the Carnatic, to re- 
duce the Nawab to the position of a pensioner, or to 
deprive him of the sovereignty. Such an act of usurpa- 
tion and violence at that critical period, when the more 
important Native States were observing with alarm and 
jealousy the increased stability and mobility of our power 
in consequence of the downfall of Tippoo Sultan’s King- 
dom, and while a formidable revolt raged in the Carnatic 
itself, might have excited a combination against our 
Government that would have taxed our resources to the 
utmost, would certainly have ruined our finances, and 
might have led to a great disaster. Here are Lord Wel- 
lesley’s own words in a letter to Lord Clive of the 4th of 
June, -1801. 

‘It is by no means certain that, in the event of our proceeding 
to exercise a right founded on a violation of Treaty, and on the 
necessity of self-defence, the Powers of Hindostan would refrain 
from confounding the abstract principles of the general law of 
nations with ambitious views of aggrandisement and extension of 
dominion.’ ¢ 

Immediately after the conclusion of the new Treaty, 
Lord Clive writes on the 27th July 1801 to Calcutta, 
stating that 

‘* The rebellion in the Southern Provinces has assumed a more 
formidable aspect than could have been expected, and has so re- 
duced the appointed force of the Provinces as to render extremely 
inconvenient any measure calculated to augment the number of dis- 
affected persons.” 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 560. 


+ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 585; Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 96 
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*‘ Every consideration of our general policy of expediency with 
respect to our external relations, and of prudence with regard to our 
internal tranquillity, requires, in my judgment, that the actual 
establishment of our security, on the basis of right to exercise 
the entire civil and military government of the Carnatic, should 
be accompanied by the gracious and conciliatory measure of esta- 
blishing a branch of the House of Mahomed Ali in a degree of rank 
and splendour suited to its long subsisting connection with the 
Company.’’* 

In another despatch of the same date as that we have 
just quoted, Lord Clive reported to the Governor-General 
that “‘ considering the actual state of affairs, the inefficient 
and dispersed state of our military force at this Presidency, 
and what it has to perform, as well as the precarious and 
unpleasant situation of domestic politics,” he had decided 
on “‘ the expediency of obtaining an effectual control over 
the Carnatic by negociation, if practicable, rather than by 
assumption by force,” and he described the Treaty which 
he submitted for Lord Wellesley’s judgment, as “a trans- 
action which places Azeem-ood-Dowlah on the musnud and 
the control of the Carnatic in the Company.” 

In addition to the jealous hostility of several Native 
Powers, which at last exploded in the Mahratta war of 
1803, when we were less encumbered and better prepared, 
“the situation of domestic politics” in the Carnatic in 
1801, was, as Lord Clive said, “precarious and unpleasant.” 
The rebellion of the Southern Chieftains,—the Polygar 
war, as it was called,—was carried on most obstinately ; 
and some of the most desperate fighting took place about 
the time that the scheme for depriving the Nawab of 
power was being finally settled in correspondence between 
Lord Clive and the Marquis Wellesley. , 

The little Fort of Punjalum-coorchy in the Tinnevelly 
district, was attacked on the 31st March, 1801, by a force 
under Major Macaulay, consisting of two Companies of the 
74th Foot and five Notive Battalions ; and although the 
defenders are said to have been armed for the most part 
with pikes, the attack completely failed, with a loss on our 
side of 17 officers and 74 European soldiers, and 229 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, pp. 100, 101. 
t Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 552. 
re 
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Sepoys, killed and wounded. Reinforcements having ar- 
rived to the extent of a Company of Artillery with six 

uns, a Regiment of Cavalry, the 77th Foot and two more 

ative Battalions, the place was stormed with success 
on the 23rd of May, 1801. The storming party was 
formed of four Companies of Europeans, (two of the 74th, 
two of the 77th) and eight Companies of Sepoys; and 
their loss in one hour’s hard fighting amounted to 9 
officers and 95 Etropeans, (or about one in three of those 
engaged) and 120 Sepoys, killed and wounded. Upwards 
of 450 of the enemy were killed inside the Fort, which is 
described by a very competent eye-witness, who was pre- 
sent at the assault, as “‘a mere dog-kennel.”* 

Nor was the progress of this Polygar war watched with 
indifference by the Government of India. It was well un- 
derstood that such untoward incidents as the failure before 
Punjalum-coorchy might lead to a most unpleasant crisis. 
Henry Wellesley writing from the Governor-General’s 
household at Calcutta to Colonel Arthur Wellesley at 
Bombay, on the 22nd of April, 1801, says :— 

*“T am sorry to tell you that we have met with a great loss 
in the Tinnevelly country against the Fort of Punjalum-coorchy ; 
—upwards of 300 men killed and wounded, and the Fort not 
taken.” + ‘ 

The affair evidently made a considerable impression on 
the future Duke, for in a letter dated the 28th of the same 
month, from Cannanore on the Western Coast, to the 
Governor of Bombay, he gives the following account of it, 
from which we gather some additional details :-— 

‘‘ The Polygars in the Southern Provinces of the Carnatic have 
contended most successfully, as I am informed, against a detach- 
ment of our troops under Major Macaulay. It is said that he 
lost, in some attack which he made on Punjalum-coorchy Fort, 
above 70 out of two Companies of Huropeans, and about 250 


* General Welsh’s Military Reminiscences, (Smith and Elder, 1830) 
vol. i, pp. 62 to 78. This almost forgotten affair of Punjalum-coorchy, 
with others that might be adduced in a chain coming down to the year 
1846, may serve to dispel a very prevalent notion that the only warlike 
races in India are to be found in the North. Aurungzebe found out his 
mistake of despising the Mahrattas. 

+ Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, vol. ui, p. 864. 
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Sepoys out of five Battalions, and failed to carry the Fort. The 
Polygars assembled and attacked his camp in the night, and his 
Setechaient on their march on the next day but one, and on both 
occasions were repulsed with difficulty and with some loss on 
our side.” 

‘The detachment in the Southern Division of the Carnatic has 
been reinforced by the 77th Regiment from Malabar, and by other 
troops from different parts.’’* 


On the 21st of June, 1801—very near the time when 
the death of the Nawab Omdut-ool-Oomra, then daily 
expected,t was to compel the immediate settlement of the 
succession and the new Treaty,—Arthur Wellesley writes 
from Seringapatam to Sir David Baird as follows :-— 


To the Southward matters have been going on very badly 
indeed.” 


He then gives a full account of the first unsuccessful as- 
sault on Punjalum-coorchy, mentioning the names of seve- 
ral officers who were killed and wounded, and continues 
thus :— 


‘The Fort has since been attacked and carried, with much loss 
on our side and great slaughter of the Polygars. The head Poly- 
gar escaped, and he has been joined by others in the Southern 
countries, and even by the Colleries, all of them excited to insur- 
rection by the misfortunes of our troops at the commencement of 
the contest. Within these few days they have again opposed the 
troops in the open field, and, I am informed, have stood with great 
firmness, and that the result of the contest, although favourable 
to us, was not unattended by loss on our side. Upon this last 
occasion Major Grey of the Company’s Service was killed, and 
other officers were wounded. Colonel Agnew has been again re- 
inforced by troops from all quarters; but it appears to be the 
general opinion of those best acquainted with the people with 
whom the contest was sustained, and with the country which is 
its seat, that it will be tedious and unpleasant.” 

‘* Besides this warfare to the Southward, there is one going on 
in the Northern Circars, with the details of which I am unac- 
quainted.’’t 


* Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, vol. ii, p. 369. 
re He died on the loth of July; the new Treaty was eigned on 
e 21st. 
ft Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, vol. ii, pp. 460, 461. 
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At such a time as this Lord Clive might well say that 
“any measure calculated to augment the number of dis- 
affected persons would be extremely inconvenient.”* The 
revolt of the Southern Polygars might have assumed un- 
expected proportions, and have led to unforeseen compli- 
cations, if a pretender to the Carnatic musnud had placed 
himself at its head. By installing a Nawab, concluding a 
Treaty with him, proclaiming his succession to tle throne 
“by the hereditary rights of his father,” and calling on 
“all the Zemindars, Jaghiredars, Talookdars, Polygars, 
officers and inhabitants of the Carnatic,” to “yield due 
obedience to the orders of the Company,” “by virtue of 
the rights and powers acquired by compact with the pre- 
sent lawful Nawab,”t the Governor of Madras checkmated 
the more active and ambitious members and adherents of 
the Wallajah family, and left them without any available 
rallying point. 

We have already quoted from the Declaration circulated 
by our Government in 1801 a passage stating that “‘ the 
hereditary pretensions of Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah had 
been supported and established.”= Besides this, the Pro- 
clamation issued by the Government on the 31st of July, 
1801, to the Zemindars and people of the Carnatic, ex- 
pressly states that Azeem-ood-Dowlah “has succeeded by 
the hereditary rights of his father, and by full acknowledg- 
ment of the Honourable Company, to the possession of the 
said Musnud.”§ 

Notwithstanding these unequivocal expressions in docu- 
ments published at the time, Lord Harris ventures on the 
following extraordinary statement :— 

«* Azeem-ood-Dowla was positively and openly declared to have 
no hereditary claims.”’ || 

What was “positively and openly declared” was the 
very reverse of this. Lord Wellesley did, indeed, secretly 
and confidentially intimate something of the sort,—as we 


* Ante, p. 17. 

t+ Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 105. 
t Ante, p. 17. 

§ Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 105. 
|| Ibid., 1860, p 12. 
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mow know from his Despatches, published in 1836 ;—and 
that is the sole excuse for Lord Harris’s gross inaccuracy. 
Secure beforehand of the support of Lord Dalhousie, then 
all powerful with the Home Government, in abolishing 
what both of them regarded as nothing but an expensive 
and inconvenient pageant, Lord Harris wrote down with 
impatient heedlessness his vague recollections of Lord 
Wellesley’s wishes, as described in his Despatches, and 
passed them off as Lord Wellesley’s acts. He introduced 
Lord Wellesley’s abortive plans as if they were finished 
transactions. 

In 1801 Lord Wellesley had two objects in view,—the 
first was to obtain ‘‘ the civil and military administration 
of the Carnatic” from the Nawab with a decent appearance 
of mutual agreement ;—the second was to spread over all 
the public documents relating to the Nawab’s installation 
a colouring of free gift on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, rather than that of succession by hereditary right. 
In the first object he succeeded ; in the second he com- 
pletely failed. 

Lord Wellesley objected to the original Preamble of 
the Treaty as concluded by the Governor of Madras, in 
which it was stated that “the right of Prince Azeem-ood- 
Dowlah founded upon the hereditary right of his father, 
the Nawab Ameer-ool-Omrah Bahadoor,” had been “ ac- 
knowledged by the English East India Company ;” and he 
contrived to have a new Preamble substituted, declaring 
that the Nawab had been “ established by the East India 
Company in the rank, property, and possessions of his an- 
cestors, hoeesere Nabobs of the Carnatic ;” but beyond 
this admission by Azeem-ood-Dowlah of his obligations” 
to the British Government for their support, and of their 
right, in return, to demand new concessions from him, 
“to supply the defects of former engagements,” nothing 
is gained by the alteration. It is a mere distinction be- 
tween “acknowledge” and “establish.” It does not touch, 
and was not intended to touch the hereditary nature of 
the dignity, which, indeed, is fully admitted in the reite- 
rated Sana “the rank and dignity of his ancestors,” and 
in the words “succession” and “succeeded” in the Pre- 
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amble and in Article I. ‘‘ Succession” to one’s “ ancestors” 
imphes hereditary right, and can bear no other meaning. 

ord Wellesley attached so little importance to the 
desired alteration, that he expressly cautioned Lord Clive 
that it should not be proposed to Azeem-ood-Dowlah “at 
the hazard of exciting any alarm or jealousy in his High- 
ness's mind,” or of incurring his “ dissent or displeasure.”*™ 
And in the meantime, anticipating the possibility of 
Azeem-ood-Dowlah’s objections, Lord Wellesley ratified 
the original Treaty. This does not look as if he regarded 
the Nawab as an insignificant person, devoid of political 
rights. The modified Preamble was accepted hy the 
Nawab without discussion. 

The alteration suggested and carried out by Lord Wel- 
lesley was not aimed at hereditary succession, past or 
future, but against the inherent right of the Nawab to 
succeed. unconditionally to the throne, at a political crisis, 
without British sanction and support. 

But whatever advantage Lord Wellesley may be sup- 
posed to have gained by these modifications of the Treaty, 
was quite neutralised and nullified by other solemn and 
authoritative documents, issued or approved by our 
Government, in which the hereditary nghts of Azeem- 
ood-Dowlah are emphatically asserted. The Declaration 
circulated to the Governors of Bombay and Ceylon, and 
to the Residents at the Courts of Hyderabad and Poonah, 
and the Proclamation issued to the Chieftains and people 
of the Carnatic, from both of which we have quoted, not 
only uphold the “hereditary rights” of Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
but go into the particulars of his genealogical descent, as 
if to contrast them with the doubtful pretensions of the 
unfortunate Prince who had refused to enter into a new 
Treaty, and who is insultingly described throughout these 
state-papers as ‘“‘ the reputed son,” and “ the supposed son 
of Omdut-ool-Oomra.”+ 

When the Treaty of 1801 had been concluded, the 
Nawab, in accordance with the terms of Article XII, is- 
sued a circular order “ to all his civil and military officers” 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, pp. 109, 110. 
¢ Ibid., 1861, p.107; Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, pp. 127 to 133. 
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to deliver up all the districts, forts, and treasuries to the 

ersons appointed by the Company “to manage” them. 
The order was drafted by the Governor of Madras himself, 
translated into Persian, and then submitted to the Nawab 


Azeem-ood-Dowlah for his seal and signature. This o 
commenced as follows :— , ; 
‘Whereas the musnud of the Carnatic Soobadary was vacant, 


and I the Nawab Wallajah Azeem-ood-Dowlah have by the grace 
of God tuken possession of the said musnud, in pursuance of the 
lineal right and title, as well as with the acknowledgment of the 
British Company, it is therefore directed that you do immediately 
on recoiving this order deliver without any resistance or excuse 
the Talooks, etc., under your control into the charge of the officers 
of the British Company, who have been appointed with my ap- 
proval,” Pa, 

Immediately after his installation, Azeem-ood-Dowlah 
addressed letters to the King of England, the Prince of 
Wales, the King of Delhi, the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
which were perused and approved by Lord Clive, in which 
he informed them that he had succeeded to the musnud 
“by virtue of his right of inheritance.”* 

On the 3rd of August 1801 the Government of Madras 
addressed a despatch to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, in which occurs the following passage :— 

“The rights of Omdut-ul-Omrah founded on the Treaty of 
1792 having been vitiated by that Prince’s violation of the alliance 
and of the stipulations of that instrument, the hereditary claims of 
the House of Mahomed Ally descended to the second branch of the 
family represented by the Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah, the son of 
ae who was the second son of the Nabob Mahomed 

Y. 

Lord Harris boldly asserts in his Minute that “ Azeem-- 
ood-Dowlah was positively and openly declared to have 
no hereditary claims.” 

We have now adduced a sufficiency of positive and open 
declarations to the contrary effect, and may now challenge 
his Lordship to point out where those declarations to which 
he alludes are to be found. They are not to be found; 
there are no such declarations. And as to Lord Welles- 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, pp. 118, 115. 
t+ Ibid., 1861, p. 108. 
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ley’s secret and. confidential objections to some points in 
the phraseology employed by Lord Clive, and his opinions 
as to the penalties that might have been inflicted on the 
Wallajah family, if the British Government had not pre- 
ferred to act with “magnanimity and generosity,” they 
are nothing to us except as matters of historical or bio- 
graphical interest. In these days we, and especially the 
representative of the other contracting party, the rightful 
Nawab of the Carnatic, have to do only with the Treaty, 
and the other authoritative documents, such as the Decla- 
ration and Proclamation, which were promulgated by our 
Government to explain the provisions oft the Treaty and 
assist in their execution. an, 

Those who deny the rights of Prince Azeem Jah are by 
no means consistent or coherent, or, 1 must be allowed to 
say, quite ingenuous and straightforward in their argu- 
ments. Although they repeatedly say that the case must 
be decided by the Treaty of 1801, they overlook its main 
provisions, and are obliged to wander out of them to find 
the unwarrantable terms of degradation that they think 
will suit their purpose. Thus Sir Charles Wood, as we 
have seen, says that “in 1801 the Nawab was reduced to 
the rank of a pensioner at Madras.”* Now even if the 
Treaty of 1801 were a personal Treaty, which it is not, it 
would not have “reduced the Nawab to the rank of a 
pensioner.” The “rank and dignity of his ancestors,” 
secured to him by that Treaty, and to his heirs and succes- 
sors by the old Treaties therein renewed and confirmed,f 
was not that of a pensioner, but that of hereditary Sove- 
reign of the Carnatic. An “ Ally,” as he is many times 
called in the Treaty,t could not have been reduced to the 
rank of a pensioner. ‘An Independent Prince’§ cannot 
have been reduced to the rank of a pensioner. The 
‘Sovereign of the Carnatic” and “Superior Lord” of the 
feudatory Chieftains,”|| among whom were Princes of ex- 
alted rank and ancient lineage such as the Rajahs of 
Travancore and Tanjore, could not have been “ reduced 

* Ante, p. 1. t+ Anite, pp. 10, 11. 


t Ante, p. 11. § Ante, p. 5. 
|| Ante, pp. 5, 6. 
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to the rank of a pensioner.” Yet we have seen that the 
Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah was fully recognised in all these 
capacities. 

The advocates of the rapacious policy, however, can 
shift their ground from one incoherent and inconsistent 
position to another. If pressed very closely, they may 
admit that Azeem-ood-Dowlah, with whom the Treaty 
was concluded, was a Sovereign and not a pensioner, but 
assert that the Sovereignty ceased at his death, and that 
his son and grandson were mere pensioners. 

Lord Harris writes as follows :— 

‘“The Treaty of 1801 is made with him alone; no mention is 


made of successors. On his death in 1819 the Government of 
Madras thought a fresh Treaty was necessary.’’* 


Now this is the truth,—so far,—but it is not the whole 
truth, The Madras Government did, indeed, suggest in 
1819, that a fresh Treaty should be made with Azeem- 
ood-Dowlah’s eldest son, Azum Jah, expressly on account 
of the succession having been left in an open and doubtful 
state under the Treaty of 1801, but Lord Harris might 
have told us a little more. He does not tell us that the 
Madras Government on that occasion, in their despatch of 
the 2nd of October, 1819, gave it as their opinion that 
“the Treaty concluded with the late Nabob on the 31st 
July, 1801, had guaranteed the succession tv the musnud 
to his family on the direct and legitimate line of descent ;’+ 
and that the Supreme Government expressed no disagree- 
ment with that opinion. The Madras Government simply 
thought it advisable, “now that the Nawab Azum Jah 
had virtually become a party” to the Treaty, that he 
should be called upon ‘“‘to execute some formal instru- 
ment” recognising its conditions. The Governor-General, 
the Marquis of Hastings, was of opinion that no such new 
instrument was required, as he considered “his Highness 
to be wpso facto a party to the Treaty concluded with his 
father in 1801.” 

Lord Dalhousie’s comment upon this first succession 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 12. 
+ Itid., p. 35. t Ibid., pp. 35 and 40. 
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after the new settlement appears to me to be singularly 
disingenuous. He says:— 

“Upon the death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah the Treaty of 1801 was 
not renewed. It has never since been renewed. The Government 
of India on a former occasion expressly declined to renew it. The 
Treaty of 1801, therefore, has had no existence, and its provisions 
have had no binding force since the death of the Nawab Azeem- 
ood-Dowlah, with whom it was concluded, and to whom alone it 
was applicable.’”’* 

Now it certajnly is true that the Treaty of 1801 has 
never been renewed ; it is true that the Government of 
India declined to renew it, but not, as Lord Dalhousie in- 
sinuates, because they looked on it as void and did not 
wish it to be made valid, but because they looked on it as 
still valid ; not because, as Lord Dalhousie asserts, “ it 
was applicable to the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah alone,” 
but because his son and successor was “‘apso facto,” (by 
the fact of his succession,) “a party to it ;” not because a 
renewal was considered impolitic, but because it was con- 
sidered superfluous. Both in the questions asked by the 
Government of Madras, and in the answers given by the 
Supreme Government, the supposed new instrument was 
discussed as a matter of form only, and not as a matter of 
policy. The question of the continuance or cessation of 
the Nawab’s dignity was never raised at all. 

Lord Dalhousie says “the Treaty of 1801 has had no 
existence, and its provisions have had no binding force, 
since the death of the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah.” Let 
us see whether this is true or not. Lord Hastings in 1819, 
at the death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah, said that his son and 
successor was “zpso facto a party” to the Treaty. The 
Supreme Government said that “their resolution to con- 
tinue to the Nawab the dignities and benefits of his 
deceased father under the provisions of the existing Treaty, 
combined with the cheerful acceptance of the same at their 
hands, would constitute a confirmation of the eaisting 
Treaty, preferable, considering the relative situation of the 
parties, to the formal conclusion of precise stipulations.” 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 48. 
+ Ibid., p. 35. 
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Lord Dalhousie says that the Treaty, spoken of by Lord 
Hastings in 1819, after the death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
as “the existing Treaty,” “had no existence” after the 
death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah. Lord Dalhousie says that 
the “ provisions” of that Treaty, which according to Lord 
Hastings underwent “confirmation” after the death of 
Azeem-ood-Dowlah, “have had no binding force since the 
death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah.” Hardly another word is 
necessary to show that Lord Dalhousie was quite wrong. 
An existing Treaty certainly has existence. Provisions 
that are pi eae | certainly continue to have binding 
force. 

The existing Treaty having been thus recognised and 
confirmed at the death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah, his eldest 
son, Azum Jah, was enthroned, and was congratulated by 
the Governor of Madras on ‘ascending the Musnud in 
the direct line of hereditary succession to his late father 
of blessed memory.”* The Governor concluded his ad- 
dress with these words :— 

‘Under the sanction of the Most Noble the Governor-General, 
and your acknowledgment of the validity of the Treaty, its stipula- 
tions are now declared to be equally binding upon your Highness, 
as they were upon the late Nawab and the British Government.” +t 


On the death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah in 1819, the Go- 
vernor of Madras, with the full knowledge and approval 
of the Supreme Government, publicly announces “ the 
validity of the Treaty,” and declares its stipulations to be 
“binding” upon both parties, upon the Nawab and the 
British Government. In 1855 Lord Dalhousie, wishin 
to get rid of the Treaty, boldly declares that “it has h 
no existence,” and that “ its provisions have had no bind- 
ng force since the death of the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dow- 


Upon such manifest contradictions of the truth, and 
defiance of recorded facts, is built the denial of Prince 
Azeem Jah’s rights. 

In the reign of the Nawab Azum Jah, elder brother of 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 129. 
+ Ibid., 1861, p. 129. 
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Prince Azeem Jah, Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of 
Madras, thus referred to the Treaty of 1801 :-— 

‘* By this the Nawab does not relinquish his Sovereignty. 

“The fifth part of the revenue is his claim as Sovereign of the 
whole Oarnatic. 

“He is still Prince of the Oarnatic, and he is a party to the Treaty 
by which one-fifth part of the revenue is secured to him. 

“The present assumption of the country is permanent, but the 
relative situations of the Company, and the Nawab, ate the same 
as in former cases of assumption. The Nawab is still Prince of the 
Carnatic, and receives in that capacity one-fifth of the net re- 
venue.” * 

In speaking of “ former cases of assumption,”—when 
under the old Treaties the Company assumed the ad- 
ministration of the Carnatic during war,—Sir Thomas 
Munro declares that the “‘relative situations” of the Com- 
pany and the son of Azeem-ood-Dowlah, are the same as 
in the time of the Nawab’s predecessors, before the Treaty 
of 1801 was concluded. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the son of the Na- 
wab with whom the Treaty of 1801 was concluded, was 
not “reduced to the rank of a pensioner,” and that during 
his life-time the Carnatic territories were not annexed. 

We now come to the late Nawab, Gholam Mahomed 
Ghous Khan, only son of Azum Jah. His father died in 
1825, and he was proclaimed “ successor to the rank and 
title of Nawab Soubadar of the Carnatic,” his uncle, Prince 
Azeem Jah, being appointed Regent during his nephew’s 
minority. There was certainly no doubt or hesitation 
at that time as to the hereditary nature of the Nawab’s 
dignity. 

The able and eminent lawyer, Mr. Thomas Sydney 
Smyth, who was Advocate-General at Madras when the 
late Nawab died, in one of his official letters to Govern- 
ment, incidentally—perhaps accidentally—places in its 
true light the striking testimony to the Nawab’s hereditary 
Sovereignty afforded by the circumstances attending his 
accession. The letter in question, (printed at the Govern- 
ment Press of Madras) is dated May 30th, 1859, and was 
intended to fix the liability for certain debts incurred 


* Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. ii, p. 356. 
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_ during the late Nawab’s minority upon Prince Azeem Jah. 
The italics are in the original. 

“When the late Nabob’s father died, the Government, in 1825, 
‘recognised’ the infant Nabob as his lawful successor ; but it 
appommted, of its own authority, (by an official letter and Procla- 
mation in the Gazette) the Prince to conduct the affairs of the 
Circar during the minority, as Naib-i-Mooktar.” 

The distinction here drawn between the recognition of 
a “lawful successor,” and the appointment, ‘by its own 
authority,” of a Guardian by our Government, 1s of vital 
importance, and negatives at once the notion of the late 
Nawab having been “reduced to the rank of a pensioner,” 
or of his having succeeded to the musnud by the “ grace 
and favour” of the other contracting party to the Treaty. 
He was, as the learned Advocate-General justly observed, 
“the lawful successor” to his father. 

From the same collection of documents we find that the 
British Government designated the late Nawab,’ immedi- 
ately after his accession, as their “ Ally.” In a Minute by 
the Governor of Madras, Sir Thomas Munro, dated the 
3rd of February, 1826, the following sentence occurs :— 

“Tt may be expected that the Court of Directors will not dis- 
approve of such an advance of money as may be requisite to 
liberate their ancient Ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic, from all 
pecuniary embarrassment.” 

We have already adduced the payment to the Nawab 
ihveemood: Dowlah of the annual tribute due from his 
feudatory, the Rajah of Travancore, as sufficient evidence 
that the Sovereignty of the Carnatic was not resigned by 
the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah in the Treaty of 1801. 
This feudal supremacy was maintained during the reign 
of his son and successor, and was upheld to the day of his 
7 aa the late Nawab’s decease, and even beyond it! 

he Travancore Peishcush always continued to be paid into 
the Nawab’s treasury; but sincethe late Nawab’s death, 
it has been transferred to the Madras Government, and 
appears among the receipts of 1861-62 with the following 
extraordinary entry :—‘ Rajah of Travancore, on account 
of the late Nabob of the Carnatic,—13,320 Rupees.”* 


* Madras Administration Report, 1861-2, para. 604, p. 106. 
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We know by the terms already quoted from the official 
records of the Madras Government, that this tribute was 
paid to the Nawab as “‘ Sovereign of the Carnatic.”* 

There is ample evidence also that the Treaty of 1801 
was acknowledged to be in full force during the reign of 
the late Nawab, Mahomed Ghous Khan. For example, 
the Madras Government, “after quoting the fifth Article of 
the Treaty, remarked in Extract from the Minutes of Con- 
sultation, dated 7th December 1847, that these ladies having 
long enjoyed the stipends assigned to them, the character 
and good faith of the British Gevaument were concerned, 
and that His Highness was bound by the Treaty to sup- 
port them.” Here the Nawab is declared in the year 
1847 to be “bound by the Treaty,” which Lord Dalhousie 
asserted to have had “no binding force,” and “ no exist- 
ence,” since the year 1819. 

The Sovereignty of the Nawab was thus maintained 
without dispute or question during the reign of Prince 
Azeem Jah’s nephew, and the Treaty of 1801 was de- 
clared to bein force. It is evident, therefore, that the late 
Nawab was not “reduced to the rank of a pensioner at 
Madras,” and no annexation of the Carnatic territories 
had taken place up to the date of his death, the 7th of 
October, 1855. 

So far as the claims of Prince Azeem Jah are concerned, 
there can be no objection to our statesmen declaring that 
his father, brother and nephew were merely “ nominal” 
or “titular” Sovereigns, and that all practical and sub- 
stantial power was lodged in the hands of the East India 
Company. That is perfectly true. In claiming the here- 
ditary Sovereignty of the Carnatic, secured by a series of 
uncancelled treaties—including the Treaty of Paris—to 
the Wallajah family, Prince Azeem Jah claims no regal 
authority to interfere with or influence the legislative or 
executive action of our Government. 

If our Government chooses to fall foul of its own work 


* Ante, p. 5. 

+ Papers relating to Carnatic Stipendiaries, Madras, 1858, p. 327. 
There are many similar references to the Treaty to be found in the 
Proceedings of the Madras Government. 
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and to pour contempt upon its Ally by calling him “a 
pageant” or “a puppet,” it will not help us in the least 
towards obtaining the Sovereignty of the Carnatic, of 
which we have never pretended to divest him, and of 
which he has never divested himself. 

Our power over the revenues and resources of the Car- 
natic has been practical and substantial enough for the 
last sixty-seven years, but only by virtue of the Treaty 
of 1801. We have never conquered an acre of it. Not 
an acre of it has ever passed to the British Government 
in sovereignty, by cession, by escheat or lapse, by Impe- 
rial Act or popular vote, by any process known to the old 
Law of Nations, or to modern revolutionary doctrine. 
Our contumacious possession of the Carnatic, while we 
refuse the royal dignity and the stipulated share of the 
revenue to the Sovereign, our Ally, would ene test 
of neither a Congress nor a plébiscite. HAA PA Mle 

We have nothing to show for it but the Nawab’s grant 
of the Chingleput Jaghire,* and the Treaty of 1801. 
The grantor of a Jaghire resigns no Sovereignty ; he ex- 
as y asserts it; the grantee admits it. Under the 

reaty of 1801 the Nawab remained the Sovereign, the 
Company became the Administrator and Trustee of his 
dominions, But the Treaty that gave over to the Com- 
pany all practical and substantial power, that invested. it 
with ‘the civil and military administration” “ for ever,” 
contained also some practical and substantial stipulations 
in favour of the Nawab. He .was “established in the 
rank, property and possessions of his ancestors, with the 
dignities dependent thereon,” and a fifth share of the 
revenues, after certain deductions, was allotted for his 
support, to “be at his free dispgsal, cops1 tently with the 
principles of the alliance.”+ 7/7 44. bof AA, 

If, therefore, the practical and substantial provisions in 
favour of the Nawab are not observed by the other con- 
tracting party, the British Government, the Treaty is vio- 
lated, and their right to “the civil and military adminis- 
tration” of the Carnatia, their “full and exclysive right to 

* Collection of Treaties, vol. v, p. 196. ae 
+ Article v,—Collectiom of Treaties, vol. v, p. 250. 
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the revenues thereof, (with the exception of the portion re- 
served for the Nawab,)’* having never rested upon anything 
but the Treaty, falls to the ground. MHenceforward our 
footing in the Carnatic, until rectified by some act of state, 
or some new convention, is utterly untenable and indefin- 
able under the Law of Nations. We occupy a perfectly 
lawless position. Our Government has neither a title to 
the territory to set before other States and Sovereigns, 
nor a claim to allegiance and obedience to set_beforeAhe 
inhabitants of the Carnatic. /. 

Sir Charles Wood said we might “ dismiss all quéstion 
of the annexation of territory,’—in other words, that the 
Carnatic territories were not annexed at the death of the 
late Nawab. I have shown that they were not annexed 
before his death. I believe that Sir Charles Wood was 
quite right, and that no annexation has been effected. 
The British Government since 1855, not only has had no 
valid title to the Carnatic territories, but has gone through 
no process, forcible or diplomatic, to set up a colourable 
title. The Treaty is violated ; and we are now wrongfully 
administering those territories, without any authority 
that will bear examination or that is capable of public 
avowal, 

The. right of conquest gives a good title, when confirmed 
by time and popular approval. By such a title we hold 
Pegu, the King of Burmah having always refused to sign 
any treaty for the cession of that Province. No one 
would question our title to the Punjaub, for though the 
process for deposing our infant Ward, was more stealthy 
than straightforward until all resistance was overcome,t 
still there were military operations deserving the name of 
war ; we called it a conquest, and no one contradicted us; 
we took an instrument resigning the Sovereignty from the 
young Prince and the ae ieftains ;$ and we issued 
a Proclamation declaring the country annexed to the 
British dominions. 


* Articles iv and v, Collection of Trepties, vol. v, p. 250. 

+ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Paliey, Chapter on the Punjaub, 
ai aga pp. 142 to 158. 

{ Oollection of Treaties, Calcutta, vol’, ti, p. 271. 
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But we have no right of conquest in the Carnatic. 
We have no right over those territories except that of 
“civil and military administration” acquired by the Treaty 
of 1801, subject to certain conditions with which we have 
wrongfully dispensed. We have no act or instrument to 
show; we have issued no Proclamation. It would be 
impossible for anyone to draw up a Proclamation declaring 
the Sovereignty of the Carnatic to have passed from the 
Nawab to the British Government, without there being a 
manifest falsehood on the face of it. 

Nor has our position improved in the least during the 
few years that have elapsed since the death of Prince 
Azeem Jah’s nephew, the Nawab Mahomed Ghous Khan. 
We have certainly acquired no right by Usucaption or 
Prescription, for, as we have just seen, throughout the late 
Nawabss reign the existence of his Sovereignty and alli- 
ance with us, the maintenance of the Treaty of 1801, and 
our administrative trust under it, were never disputed,* 
and since his decease the lawful heir and successor has 
kept up a continuous claim. Prescription is entirely on 
the side of the Wallajah family. t 

There can be no doubt about our material power to re- 
tain possession of all the revenues of the Carnatic, and to 
continue exercising the “ civil and military administration” 
of those Provinces, while rejecting the claims of Prince 
Azeem Jah, or any descendant of his, the representative 
for the time being of the line of hereditary Sovereigns, 
the other contracting party to the Treaty of 1801. And 
yet, to those who can look a little beyond the ways and 
means of the day, it might seem that, even to a great 
military Empire, a good title for every territorial posses- 
sion is of some value,—the more valuable in the case of 
far distant possessions, where the will of an alien popula- 
tion has not been, and cannot be consulted. 

The temptation to do us an injury, to shake our influ- 
ence, or to meet some remonstrance of ours with a telling 
retort, might induce a rival Power to challenge some of 


* Ante, pp. 30, 31. ’ 
t See Grotius, Droit de'la Guerre et de la Paiz, liv. ii, chap. iv, 
Amsterdam, 1724. 
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our Indian titles. At any time it would have an unsett- 
ling effect, if European diplomacy were to claim the nght 
of inquiry, or to display the least interest in the origin 
and extent of our hitherto unquestioned supremacy and 
vast direct possessions, At a critical time, in the midst 
of war, rebellion or general excitement, any well-founded 
remonstrance, taunt or imputation might be very embar- 
rassing, if not injurigus. Let us be able to answer a 
summons to the bar of European opinion by a plain and 
candid statement éf our rights and titles. Above all, 
when such a summons shall be issued,—and it may be 
nearer than we suppose,—let it meet with no guilty re- 
sponse in our national conscience, with no indignant wel- 
= in the hearts of the Indian people. Let right be 
one | 


With reference to the alleged treachery and perfidy of 
the Nawab Mahomed Ali Wallajah and his son Omdut- 
ool-Oomra, which are said to have compelled and justified 
the deposition of the family from power, that account, as 
I have already said, was closed by the Treaty of 1801. 
Whatever may have been the justice of that transaction, 
so long as its provisions are kept in force, and its stipula- 
tions observed on both sides, neither party has any right to 
stir up its grounds once more. That question is not re- 
opened by Prince Azeem Jah, but by those who impugn his 
claim. And before proceeding farther, we must here notice 
one strange mistake into which several Members of Parlia- 
ment fell in the debates on this subject. For example, on 
the 14th of March, 1865, Sir Robert Collier, then Solicitor. 
General, tried to limit the range of discussion by the fol- 
lowing extraordinary statement :— 

“It was only by the Treaty of 1801 that the present claimant 
must stand, for if the former Treaties were in force he would not 
be the right heir, and instead of sitting upon the throne he would 
probably have found himself in a dungeon.’’* 


* Hansard, vol. clxxvii, p. 1700. Exactly the same thing had been 
ee said by Mr. Grenfell in the debate of 13th July, 1864.— 
ansard, vol. clxxv, p. 1655. ; 
Nn 
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The present claimant is perfectly willing to stand by 
the Treaty of 1801 : he demands nothing more than the 
dignities and revenues guaranteed to his family by that 
instrument. The former Treaties have been proved to be 
still in force, so far as they are not modified by the Treaty 
of 1801, with which they are inseparably bound up, in 
which they are categorically recited, renewed and con- 
firmed.* The present claimant has go reason to shun the 
former Treaties. If the Treaty of 1801 had never been 
made, he would still be the lineal héir, and there would 
be no better claimant in existence to put him into the 
supposed dungeon. When Ali Hoossain, “the reputed 
son’ of Omdut-ool-Oomra, who refused to make the new 
Treaty, died without issue in 1802, the present claimant’s 
father, the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, became the undis- 
puted representative, both in the male and female lines, 
of the first Nawab. 

The opponents of Prince Azeem Jah’s rights try to pin 
him down to the Treaty of 1801,—to which he does not 
object,—while they wander away from it themselves. 
They fetter him with its restrictions, to which he sub- 
mits,—as did his father, brother and nephew,—while they 
refuse him its privileges. They will not permit the op- 
pressive proceedings of 1801 to rest in peace. Frivolous 
charges of secret conspiracy having been used as a pretext 
for extorting the Treaty of 1801, they bring them forward 
again to destroy the residue of advantages reserved to the 

allajah family by that extorted Treaty. The employ- 
ment of those wretched calumnies in 1801 was bad enough; 
the attempt to make them do double duty after the lapse 
of more than half a century is still worse. Having been 
freely paraded by Lords Harris and Dalhousie in 1855, to 
cast obloquy and contempt on the Wallajah family as de- 
tected conspirators, and to strengthen the probability and 
propriety of their having been left dependent on the 
“ grace and favour’ of the British Government, they make 
their appearance again when redress or inquiry is demanded 
in the Hones of Commons. Thus in the debate of the 
18th of June, 1864, on Mr. Smollett’s motion for a Select 

* Ante, pp. 10, 11. 
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Committee, Sir James Fergusson, Member for Ayrshire, 
made the following assertion :— 

‘* It was proved that in defiance of the Treaty of 1792 the Nawab 
of the Carnatic had been in constant communication with Tippoo 
Sultan, giving him secret information.”* 

And on the same occasion the Right Hon. Robert Lowe 
repeated the same charges. 

“When we took Seringapatam we discovered that a correspon- 
dence of a highly treasonable nature had been carried on in cypher, 
which proved that the Nawab was one of the allies of Tippoo Sul- 
tan. Unfortunately for the Nawab the key to the cypher was also 
found, so that the meaning of the correspondence became known.’’t 

Premising what will in due course be shown with per- 
fect clearness, that no secret or treasonable correspondence 
between the Nawabs and Tippoo Sultan was ever dis- 
covered at all, it will be advisable, before touching on 
these trumped up charges, to show what were the relations 
existing between the Nawabs of the Carnatic and the East 
India Company, and what were the points in dispute be- 
tween them in the year 1801. 

Our previous dealings with the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
have been wonderfully misrepresented in the official de- 
spatches and, as a natural consequence, in Parliamentary 
speeches. Lord Harris, for instance, whose position as 
Governor of Madras gave him perfect command of every 
source of information, displays the most incredible igno- 
rance, not only of the past history of the Wallajah family, 
and of the ties connecting them with our Government, but 
even of notorious facts relating to them that existed, or 
were passing under his own nose. From the origin of the 
first Nawab’s power in the Carnatic down to the actual 
number of Prince Azeem Jah’s sons, { his Lordship’s Minute 
positively bristles with blunders. 

As to the origin of the Nawabs’ Sovereignty, Lord Harris 
contradicts himself in the most flagrant manner. He first 


* Hansard, vol. clxxv, p. 1659. + Ibid., p. 1669. 

{ He says in para. 60 of his Minute, (Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 14), 
that ‘“‘ Prince Azeem Jah has no legitimate sons.”’ He has four,—(]1.) 
Zaheer-ood-Dowla Mahomed Badee Oollah Khan; (2.) Intizam-ool- 
Moolk Ahmed-oollah Khan: (3.) Oomdut-ood-Dowlah Noor-oolla 
Khan; and (4.) Mowzaz-ood-Dowla Mahee-ood-deen Yar Khan. 


‘ 
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throws doubt on their ever having been Sovereigns at 
all, notwithstanding the innumerable documents and des- 
patches in the records of his own Government,—some of 
which we have quoted,*—in which each successive Nawab 
is declared to be ‘“‘an independent Prince,” and “Sovereign 
of the Carnatic.” 


“The hereditary right to the Carnatic, the royal title and pri- 
vileges, were assumed and certainly allowed by us; but I imagine 
on no authority which could be considered legal for a Mussulman 
subject of the Mogul. 

‘“What power, what influence may have been possessed, has 
now eee | away, and cannot be recalled. They were acquired 
by the prestige of Mussulman conquest ; they have vanished with 
the decadence of its power.” t 


In a postscript to his Minute, while persisting that all 
this is “substantially correct,’ he admits having ascer- 
tained from the records of Government that in 1765 “ the 
appointment of Mahomed Ali to the Sovereignty of the 

arnatic was confirmed by a firman from the Mogul Em- 

eror of Delhi."t lf we add to this our own acknow- 
fed ment and that of the Nizam in the Treaty of 1768,§ 
and the guaranty of Mahomed Ali in Article XI of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 as “the legitimate Nawab of the 
Carnatic,”|| what better or more “legal authority” can 
Lord Harris have expected to find ? 

But Lord Harris says, “ the power and influence” of the 
Nawabs “‘ were acquired by the prestige of Mussulman 
conquest ; they have vanished with the decadence of its 
power.” This opinion is not exactly consistent with that 
given in the postscript, that “the elevation of this family 
was entirely and solely owing to the assistance they re- 
ceived from the British power.” 

Contradictory, however, as they are, it is difficult to 


* Ante, pp. & to 6, and 23 to 31. 

t Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 14. 

{ Ibid., p. 36. 

.§ Collection of Treaties, vol. 5, p. 21. 

|| ‘‘ Et afin de conserver la Paix fature sur la Céte de Coromandel et 
d’Oriva, les Anglois et les Frangois reconnoitront Mahomet Ally Khan 
pour Légitime Nabob du Carnate.” Martens’ Recueil, tome i, p. 118. 

§ Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 87. 


td 
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say which of these two statements is the more inaccurate. 
Most certainly “the power and influence” of the Wallajah 
family were not acquired by “‘the prestige of Mussulman 
conquest.” When Anwar-ood-deen, the first Nawab of 
the family, was raised to the Deputy Governorship of the 
Carnatic in time of profound peace by his immediate 
Suzerain the Nizam, Mussulman conquest had ceased en- 
tirely. Mussulman ascendancy was then in “its de- 
cadence.” 

It would be much more true to say that “the power 
and influence of the Nawabs were acquired’—certainly 
were established,—“ by the prestige” of British friendship 
and British good faith, and “‘ vanished with the decadence” 
of the same. Here is an extract from a Minute by the 
President of Fort St. George in Council, dated 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1779 :—“ All attention and support is certainly due 
to the Nabob as our old and faithful Ally, connected with 
us by every tie, and demanding from us every indul- 
gence ;” and the Minute concludes with these memorable 
words—“ who, with his family, it is to be wished, may 
long remain instances of our national faith.”* His 
family remains; but of which of our national character- 
istics its treatment is to afford an instance, is, I trust, 
still undecided. 

The firm establishment of the Nawab’s Sovereignty was 
certainly due in a great measure to British friendship and 
good faith ; but Lord Harris is quite wrong when he says 
that “the elevation of this family was entirely and solel 
owing to the assistance they received from the British 
power. + 

Mr. Lowe, in his speech of the 13th of June, 1864, 
misled probably by Lord Harris, and surpassing him in 
error by venturing on circumstantiality, said :— 

‘* The first of the Nawabs of the Carnatic ” (meaning, I suppose, 
the first of this family) ‘“‘ owed his elevation to the power of Hng- 
land, and as a reward for the assistance he had given her in the 
struggle between Lawrence and Dupleix.”t 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 51. 
+ Ante, p. 38. 
t Hansard, vol. clxxv, p. 1667. 
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Let us compare these very inaccurate statements with 
the historical facte. When Anwar-ood-deen Khan, the 
founder of the Wallajah family, having previously been 
Nawab of Chicacole, was elevated to the dignity of Na- 
wab of the Carnatic, the British authorities in India had 
no voice in the matter. Anwar-ood-deen Khan became 
Nawab in 1744, on the death of the infant Mohammed 
Saeed, the fourth of a family who had filled the musnud 
of the Carnatic in hereditary succession, and who during 
the convulsions of the Mogul Empire had withheld the 
payment of tribute, and assumed a position of semi-inde- 
pendence. The office of Nawab was originally held by 
commission from the Emperor at Delhi, but in the event 
of any delay in filling up a vacancy, the Nizam of the 
Deccan claimed the right of nomination. During the 
decay of the Empire, however, the Imperial Commission 
had come to be regarded merely as an honourable form of 
confirmation to be obtained at any convenient oppor- 
tunity ; and the right of appointment was tacitly, if not 
openly contested between the Nawab and the Nizam, 
the latter claiming it as his prerogative, the former Striv- 
ing to render it hereditary in his family.* 

he British Governors of Madras had always paid rent 
for the town of Madras and its dependencies, and had 
sent periodical presents to all Anwar-ood-deen’s prede- 
cessors, and although exercising full jurisdiction within 
the limits of the settlement, never failed to recognise 
“the Country Government,” and to show great deference 
to the Nawab. On each succession the Government of 
Madras always sought from the Nawab a renewal of its 
privileges and immunities. 

The following extracts from the official records now at 
Madras will prove how utterly erroneous is Lord Harris’s 
assertion that “the elevation of the family was entirely 
and solely owing to the assistance they received from the 
British power. “ 


* Beveridge’s Comprehensive History of India, (Blackie, 1866) vol. i, 
p. 480. Orme’s History, 1780, vol. i, p. 54. 


t Ante, p. 38. 
y* es 
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“ Monday, 2nd April, 1744, The President acquaints the 
Board that agreeable to the advices from the country he commu- 
nicated to us on the 5th instant, he is since informed that the 
Nizam-ool-Moolk being returned to a place in the province called 
Gundecotta, about eight days’ journey distant from Arcot, has 
fixed the appointments to the several Nabobships of Cundanore, 
Golconda, Cena and Arcot, the last of which he had bestowed 
on Khoja Abdulla Khan. But he dying the night he received his 
commission, the Nizam had conferred it on Anwar-ood-deen Khan, 
another of his officers and late Nabob of Chicacole, a person gene- 
rally well esteemed, and said to be very agreeable to the people.” 

‘* Monday, 23rd, April, 1744. The President observes to the 
Board that Anwar-ood-deen Khan being now fixed in the Govern- 
ment, we must think of preparing a present for him and the other 
officers as usual.’’* 


The following extracts from the same interesting work 
we have just quoted, will show that in the earlier stages 
of our connection with this family, we owed much more 
to the Nawabs than they owed to us. In the very year 
of Anwar-ood-deen’s accession, war had broken out be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The French attained 
to a temporary ascendancy on the Eastern Coast of India ; 
Madras was taken in September 1746; and the British 
Governor was reduced to great straits in Fort St. David 
at Cuddalore. Here is an extract of a despatch from 
Governor Hinde to the Court of Directors, dated the 10th 
of January, 1747: 


‘The only alteration in our favour since we wrote you last 
is, that we have prevailed with the Country Government to de- 
clare in our favour; and in consequence of it the Nabob sent his 
son Mahomed Ali Khan” (afterwards the Nawab Wallajah) “ with 
about 2000 Horse to our assistance the beginning of last month. 
Notwithstanding which, the French thought proper the 8th ultimo 
to come against us with their whole force from Pondicherry; when 
we made the best defence we were able; and, notwithstanding 
they got so far as the Garden House, we had the good fortune on 
the 9th to drive them out and compel them to a very precipitate 
retreat. 

‘The Nabob was so well disposed towards us, but as yet we 
have not had a line or any assistance from Bengal since Madras 


* Madras in the Olden Time, compiled from the Official Records, by 
J. Talboys Wheeler, (now Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department,) Madras, 1861, vol. iii, p. 398. 
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* 
was taken,—now four months. The Nabob’s eldest son, Mafooz 
Khan, is now joined his brother, and the expense of the camp 
amounts to upwards of 6000 rupees per day; and they with reason 
grow extremely impatient, and we fear will quit our interest, if 
some ships do not appear soon to assist us.’’* 

** Hitherto we have been but at a small expense, our presents 
to the Country Government not exceeding above 3000 pagodas” 
(£10,500), ‘‘ a trifle not worth mentioning in proportion to the ex- 
pense they are at, and the disquiet it hath given our enemies, 
who are trying all possible methods to make up affairs with them. 
We have in general terms promised in your Honours’ name that 
we will not be ungrateful for any favour the Nabob inclines to 
show us.”’+ 

The following extract is taken from a letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated the 2nd of May, 1747, by 
Charles Floyer, Deputy-Governor in the room of Mr. 
Hinde, who had lately died :— 

“‘The presents’ that we made them, whilst the Nabob’s two 
armies were encamped without our bounds, for near three months, 
at an expense of upwards 6000 rupees a day in our defence, did 
not amount to above 40,000 rupees, which in comparison to the 
services they were of in defeating the French in their attempt 
upon this place on the 9th December, we are of opinion you will 
allow to be very inconsiderable.” t 

So far it does not seem as if “the elevation of the 
family” were—as Lord Harris would persuade us,—“ en- 
tirely and solely owing to the assistance they received 
from the British power”. So far, they do not seem to 
have had much reason to be grateful to us. 

The next noticeable incident in our friendly relations 
with “the Country Government’, is that the aged Nawab 
Anwar-ood-deen was killed at the battle of Amboor, on 
the 8rd of August, 1749, fought against the French and 
Chunda Sahib, connected by marriage with the family 

reviously occupying the musnud, who had been set up 

y Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, as a pretender 
to the Nawabship, with a view to the destruction of British 
influence. So far, the Wallajah family does not seem to 
have owed us much gratitude. 

From that time down to 1763, when Mahomed Ali Khan 
was recognised by the Treaty of Paris as “legitimate Na- 


* Madras in the Olden Time, vol. iii, p. 898. 
t Ilid., p. 399. t Ibid., p. 408. 
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wab of the Carnatic”, the obligations of the Nawab and 
the Company were, to say the least, reciprocal, and tole- 
rably equal. If our Government provided the handful of 
gallant officers and stalwart British soldiers who alone 
could lead and discipline the Native troops, and withstand 
the French Infantry ; if we found the more serviceable 
Artillery, the best munitions and materials of war, the 
Nawab for his part secured all the necessary.supplies, 
found all the Cavalry, and—which was of still more im- 
portance,—nearly all the money. 

Besides this, it must be remembered that the sole cause 
of all Mahomed Ali’s difficulties, the sole reason of his re- 
quiring our assistance almost as much as we required his, 
was our quarrel with the French. ‘The French had no 
quarrel with his father or with him, except on our account. 
There was nobody to dispute his hereditary claim, and no 
poet of any one doing so; until the French, finding 

im firmly opposed to their repeated overtures, procured 
the release of Chunda Sahib from captivity at Sattara, 
and espoused his cause, with the sole object of annoying 
the British Government. Mahomed Ali could have held 
his own quite well without our help, if he had not been 
entangled in our war with France. Without his assistance 
we must have been destroyed. 

The services rendered by the Nawab Wallajah are ac- 
knowledged in the following terms by the Court of Direc- 
tors in a letter to His Highness dated the Ist of June 
1764 :— 

“The assurances Mr. Pigot, our late Governor of Madras, has 
given us of your continued attachment to the Company, and the 
strong proofs you have yourself produced of your generous atten- 
tion and good will, in taking on yourself the whole charges of the 
sieges of Madras and Pondicherry, and in the grants you have 
lately made to the Company of lands in the vicinity of Madras, 
are pleasing and acceptable to us in the highest degree. We are 
at a loss how to express our acknowledgments otherwise than by 
the strongest assurance of our firm intention to prove to you at 
once the sincerity of our past and the warmth of our present friend- 
ship, by supporting you in the most effectual manner in your go- 
vernment, and by endeavouring as much as in us lies to perpetuate 
the succession thereof in the direct line of your family.”’* 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 46. 
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Prince Azeem Jah is a direct lineal descendant in the 
male line of the Nawab Wallajah. This promise was re- 
newed by an autograph letter from His Majesty George 
III to the Nawab ajah, dated the 19th March, 1771, 
in the following terms :— 

‘‘We received from the hands of our East India Company, in 
July last, your letter, accompanied with your different presents. 
We shall look upon the picture of yourself and your children with 
pleasure, as it will put us continually in mind of that affection 
which you have always shown towards us, and which we have no 
doubt will be hereditary in your offspring, as we are satisfied that 
our friendship and protection to you and your posterity will descend 
through our successors from generation to generation.” 

Sir Thomas Rumbold, Governor of Madras, writing in 
January 1780, remarks as follows on the advantages de- 
rived from the Nawab’s friendship :— 

‘¢ Tt is unquestionably to this influence that we are indebted for 
a great part of our prosperity, for our success against the French 
in India in the last war, and for the decisive stroke made against 
them so early in the present war, to which, as affairs have since 
turned out, we owe perhaps our present existence im the Hast.’’* 

Yet Lord Harris, Governor of Madras in 1855, says that 
‘the elevation of this family was entirely and solely owing 
to the assistance they received from the British power.” t 

From 1763 down to 1785, when Preliminary Articles 
of Agreement were drawn up, converted in 1787 into “a 
Treaty of perpetual friendship, alliance and security”, be- 
tween the Hasouebke East India Company and His High- 
ness the Nawab Wallajah, “his heirs and successors’,t 
(one of the Treaties recited in the Preamble, ‘‘renewed and 
confirmed” in Article II of the Treaty of 1801,) there was 
no alteration in their relative situations, though a great 
alteration had gradually been effected in their relative 
strength. The only documentary connection consisted of 
grants of land and revenue from the Nawab as Sovereign 
of the Carnatic to the Company as Jaghiredar, “in con- 
sideration of the many services rendered to his affairs”. § 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 52. ° 
t Ante, p. 38. 
t Collection of Treaties, vol. v, p. 227. 
§ Ibid., p. 196. 
vy” 
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- It was only through “the Country Government” that a 
hold could be got on the resources of the Carnatic in men 
or money ; and even if the undeviating friendship of the 
Nawab had afforded any pretext, no scheme of territorial 
conquest was practicable. By degrees, however, during 
the wars with Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, the power 
of the East India Company had increased enormously. 
Their arms and arts had prospered greatly in® Bengal. 
Oude was a virtual tributary. The Company’s trade was 
rapidly becoming a secondary consideration. Their repre- 
sentatives at the three Presidencies, now openly supported 
by the Government of Great Britain and the King’s troops, 
no longer sued for mercantile privileges; they contracted 
military alliances, and though still professing th allegiance 
of vassals to the Emperor, and preserving certain forms of 
deference and submission in addressing the Nizam of the 
Deccan, dealt as an independent Power and on equal terms 
with all the Princes of India. 

About the year 1775 the Nawab maintained an army 
of about 40,000 men, a great part being troops of good 
quality. Ina letter from the Madras Government dated 
the 4th of July, 1775, it is stated :— 


‘*The Nawab’s second son, Ameer-ool-Oomra,* has seven dis- 
tinct corps, consisting of Cavalry, light-armed Sepoys, and Artil- 
lery ; 12 Battalions of Sepoys, with near 1000 Artillery,—all which , 
are far better disciplined than those of any of the Country Powers. 
Some of his black Cavalry, we are informed, are as well disci- 
plined as any of the English troops; his Artillery attached to 
them may vie almost with Europeans.” + 


The number of the Nawab’s own troops was from time 
to time diminished in some proportion to the increased 
demand of the Company for subsidies to pay their own 
more efficient forces. There seems to have been a con- 
siderable reduction in 1784 by a process of transfer to the 
service of the Madras Government. On the 27th of May, 
1784, the Calcutta Gazette informs us, through “private 
letters from Madras”, that 


* Father of Azeem-ood-Dowlah, with whom the Treaty of 1801 was 
made, grandfather of Prince Azeem Jah. 
+ Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 54. 
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‘‘The Nabob’s troops are taken into the Company’s Service. 
The European officers come in the youngest of their rank.”’* 


In the year 1787, when the Nawab Mahomed Ali Wal- 
lajah had been in close alliance with us for upwards of 
forty years,—the greater part of that time having been 
ea in constant war with the French, Hyder and Tip- 
poo,—he had granted the Company lands in Jaghire pro- 
ducing about £200,000 a year, and was paying annually 
about £650,000,—more than half the gross revenue of his 
remaining dominions,—in subsidy for ‘British troops, and 
as instalments of his debt to the Honourable Company. 
He was the great pay-master, and yet, somehow or other, 
he was always on the wrong side of the account. His 
difficulties were fearfully aggravated by the unprincipled 
rapacity of the English officials of all ranks, even the very 
highest. Some insight into this disgraceful history may 
be gained from the dlebats of the 28th of February, 1785, 
on Mr. Fox’s motion for “ papers relative to the Nabob of 
Arcot’s private debts to Europeans, charged on the re- 
venues of the Carnatic’. The worst feature in this dis- 
creditable affair is that neither the House of Commons nor 
His Majesty’s Government took any adequate steps to stig- 
matise the delinquents, or to prevent them from gathering 
the fruits of their iniquitous and fraudulent extortion. The 
Ministry, secure of a majority against Mr. Fox’s motion, 
and determined to retain the purchased Parliamentary in- 
fluence of Paul Benfield and his accomplices, would not 
even attempt a reply to the great speech of Burke on this 
occasion. The motion for inquiry was resisted without 
the semblance of discussion. The Board of Control] altered 
the despatches of the Court of Directors in order to secure 
the interests of the so-called “private creditors” of the 
Nawab, which the Directors had refused to promote. 

These humiliating incidents, always distasteful, never 


* Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes, 1784 to 1788, compiled with 
the sanction of Government by W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq., Calcutta, 1864 
(London, Longman and Co.) : 

t+ Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. xxv, pp. 163 to 259. 

a” Mill's History of India (edited by H. H. Wilson) vol. v, pp. 25 
to 40. 
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fully appreciated or believed, and now almost forgotten in 
Great Britain, are thoroughly understood and held in vivid 
recollection at Madras and Hyderabad. There every one 
capable of having an opinion and taking an interest in 
political and historical questions,—the great noble and 
rich banker as well as the petty shopkeeper or the common 
Sepoy—has heard from his old relations or neighbours, 
how dearly the good Nawab Wallajah was mate to pay 
for the blessings of British protection ; how all the Eng- 
lish gentlemen,—from the King on his throne down to the 
Ensign on guard in Fort St. Coen ad to be propi- 
tiated with presents, while those in high local eal he 
demanded vast sums, either in ready money or in acknow- 
ledgments of fictitious debt, and how, when by his aid 
British power had been firmly established, all was in vain 
to save hs family from dethronement, pillage and defama- 
tion. 

There is much less exaggeration here than could be 
wished. But, however much or little exaggerated these 
imputations may be, they rest upon a sufhicient ground- 
work of notorious facts to secure them from being shaken 
by the storm of mere indignant denials with which, on 
first hearing them, an Englishman ignorant of Indian his- 
tory,—and there are many such at home and abroad,— 
would be inclined to meet them. Exaggerated or not, 
such is the current tradition of Southern India as to our | 
treatment of the Wallajah family in the last century; and 
short-sighted indeed was the policy—to say nothing of its 
justice and generosity,—which revived, renewed and con- 
firmed the current tradition in 1855, and has played over 
again before the people of Southern India the old scenes 
of dethronement, pillage, and defamation. 

The oppressive uncertainty of the pecuniary demands 
on the Nawab was reduced to an endurable regularity by 
the engagements of 1785 and 1787, considerably mitigated 
by Lord Cornwallis’s Treaty of 1792, and still more by the 
stringent measures for checking official plunder enforced 
by that upright ruler. During his administration one 
Governor of Madras, Mr. Hollond, and his brother, a Mem- 


ber of Council and Acting Governor, were suspended from 
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office on charges of corruption of the blackest character, 
and sent to England, the latter in custody.* 

But it was precisely in consequence of the successful re- 
forms and more regular organisation introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, that the Honourable Company was at last cured 
of its reluctance to dispense with the existing Native de- 
partments, and commenced to introduce, wherever British 
authority extended, direct management by British officers. 
Territorial possession was now preferred to the receipt of 

“subsidies. Moreover, with increased power, and closer in- 
sight into the condition of the people, a sense of responsi- 
bility for the manifold evils under which they laboured, 
forced itself upon the most able and honest men in the 
Company’s service. 

Nowhere were these evils more conspicuous than in the 
Carnatic. The country was said, and with truth, to be so 

ot Sdcaaes and wastefully administered by the Nawab’s 
officers, that the security of the payments due to the 
Honourable Company was seriously endangered. And thus 
it had become the leading object with the British Govern- 
ment for several years before the Nawab Wallajah’s death, 
—but more especially since Lord Cornwallis had broken 
the power of Tippoo in the campaign of 1792,—to obtain 
the entire civil and military administration of the Carnatic, 
and to reduce the Sovereign, endowed with a large share 
of the revenue as his Civil List, to that passive position 
which was at last produced under the Treaty of 1801. 
This position was rejected with equal decision by the 
Nawabs Wallajah and his son Omdut-ool-Oomra, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the Company, who attributed their 
obstinate objections to the “perverse counsels” of “inte- 
rested intriguers.” The payment of the subsidy was 
punctual, affording no pretext for any summary inter- 
ference, 

* Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. ii, pp. 64, 81, 112, 827, 482. “10th 
February, 1791. Letters from Madras mention that Mr. Edward Hol- 
land, formerly of Council there, and a few days Acting Governor, was 
apprehended, in consequence of an order from Government, by an Offi- 
cer and party of Sepoys, and sent on board the Rodney Indiaman, to 


be conveyed as a prisoner to England.” Selections from the Calcutta 
. Gazettes, by W. 8. Seton-Karr, Rsq , (Longman and Co.) vol. ii, p. 285. 
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On the death of Mahomed Ali Wallajah in 1795, Lord 
Hobart,* then Governor of Madras, finding the new Nawab 
Omdut-ool-Oomra quite inaccessible to persuasion on this 
point, proposed to take the administration of his dominions 
out of his hands by force. Neither the Governor-General 
Lord Cornwallis, nor the Court of Directors would agree 
to so strong a measure ; and the difference of opinion on 
this point led to Lord Hobart’s recall. . 

In 1797 Lord Mornington, afterwards the Marquis 
Wellesley, was appointed Governor-General, and at the 
period of his departure the Court of Directors sent a des- 
patch to the Madras Government, from which the following 
extract is taken :— 


‘Lord Mornington will render a most essential service to the 
Company, should he be able to accomplish that object, or an ar- 
rangement similar thereto; but feeling, as we do, the necessity of 
maintaining our credit with the Country Powers by an exact ob- 
servance of Treaties,—a principle so honourably established under 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration,—we cannot authorise his Lord- 
ship to exert other powers than those of persuasion, to induce the 
Nabob to form a new arrangement.” + 


In April 1798, Lord Mornington, having arrived at 
Madras from England, and halting with that express pur- 
pose on his way to Calcutta, opened a negotiation with the 
Nawab with a view to a new Treaty, but “found His 
Highness,” in the words of his despatch to the Court of 
Directors, ‘‘completely indisposed to that arrangement.” 
In April 1799, the Governor-General addressed from Cal- 
cutta a long argumentative letter of sixty-two paragraphs 
to Omdut-ool-Oomra on the same subject ; but the Nawab 
opposed a determined resolution to the modification of the 
Treaty of 1792.t 

So completely puzzled were all Indian politicians to de- 
vise any plan by which the administration could be taken 
out of the Nawab’s hands without an open rupture and a 
manifest violation of the Treaty, that in 1800 we find even 


* Afterwards Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
t+ Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 78. 
_ ¥ Ibid., pp. 79 to 87 ; Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. i, p. 541, and vol. 
n, p. I. 
EK 
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Lord Cornwallis, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
was consulted on the subject, writing as follows :— 

‘*Mr. Dundas sent me Lord Wellesley’s letter, and his answer, 
and the papers respecting the Nawab of Arcot. I told him that 
I wished the latter to be so managed as either to frighten him so 
much as to induce him to give up the management of the country, 
or to furnish a pretext for taking it from him.”’* 

When a statesman of high honour like Lord Cornwallis, 
scrupulous even to punctiliousness as to the faith of Trea- 
ties, was driven to write in this remarkable style, we may 
be sure that the condition of Carnatic affairs was becoming 
very critical, We may assume, also, that not every Anglo- 
Indian politician was likely to be either as scrupulous or 
as patient as Lord Cornwallis had been. 

he distinguishing peculiarity, augmented at last into 
an unendurable embarrassment, in our relations with the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic, arose out of their correspondence 
with the Royal Family of Great Britain,—an expedient 
adopted in the times of our earliest and most urgent need, 
but which by degrees became quite incongruous to the 
situation, quite inappropriate to the position of the Nawab 
with referenceto the Governor of Madras and the Governor- 
General. 

Until the respective provinces of the Company and the 
Crown in the Government of India had been clearly defined 
by the several regulating Acts, and in particular by the 
Act of 1784, constituting the Board of Control, the 
strangest confusion and complication of authority fre- 
quently occurred. Appeals against the requisitions of the 
local Government were made by the Nawab to the King, 
and Ambassadors were sent by his Majesty to his High- 
ness, without the knowledge and in direct defiance of the 
Honourable Company and its officers in India. Imperial 
legislation destroyed the legal pretext for this scandalous 
conflict being openly carried on, but private correspondence 
not being prohibited it still raged behind the scenes. The 
exaggerated pretensions -were unabated ; the antagonism 
still continued in full force. The following extract from a 
letter dated the 26th of February, 1796, written by the 


* Oornwallis Corgespondence, vol. iii, p. 289. 
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Nawab Omdut-ool-Oomra, a few months after his accession, 
to Lord Cornwallis in England, will show to what a height 
this antagonism had risen :— 


«‘The uneasiness, vexation, and troubles which I have suffered 
from the unprovoked and unjust enmity of Lord Hobart, have 
been such that nothing less than the Divine favour could have 
supported me under them. 

“In the payment of the kists’”’ (instalments of the subsidy), “‘ and 
in all other matters, I have made your Lordship’s Treaty my guide, 
and shall continue to do so, but the disinclination of Lord Hobart 
towards me is to the present moment unabated. I trust, however, 
in your Lordship’s kindness for my security against every evil, 
and for the daily increase of my happiness and prosperity. The 
present situation of affairs gives me much reason for uneasiness 
and alarm ; but, by the blessing of God, I trust in the constant 
protection of the King of Great Britain, in the generous and hu- 
mane disposition of the Prince of Wales, and in your Lordship’s 
friendship, for my security and safety. I therefore beg leave to 
request your Lordship’s intercession with His most gracious Ma- 
jesty and with his Ministers, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, that orders 
may be issued that the Company’s representatives shall not on 
any account whatever interfere in my hereditary Government and 
dominions.’’* 

Besides the complimentary and congratulatory letters 
on certain established occasions which passed between the 
Nawab and our Royal Family, we obtain here and there 
stray hints of other less regular communications, some- 
times accompanied by presents. In 1793 we hear of the 
Nawab sending “two Arabian horses and a young ele- 
phant for the King,” “ eight bales and two horses” for the 
Prince of Wales.t 

Three years later, in 1796, the impropriety and incon- 
venience of permitting these propitiatory offerings seems 
to have struck the Ministry, when the practice was ex- 
tended to themselves, for we find Mr. Dundas addressing 
Lord Cornwallis on the subject in the following terms :— 

«As to the Nabob’s horses, I am really as much embarrassed 
as your Lordship, what it is right todo. The sending the pre- 


sents is perfectly absurd, and none of us can wish to receive them; 
but the delicacy I feel about it is how far we can decline them, 


* Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. ii, pp. 322, 323. 
+ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 553. 
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without indirectly throwing a blame in a quarter where, as you sup- 
pose, I think it 18 likely ile may be accepted.”’* 

A note to this page of the Cornwallis Correspondence 
= ea that the “quarter” alluded to was the Prince of 

ales. 

During Lord Wellesley’s abortive negotiation three 
years after the date of the letter last quoted, he found the 
same obstacles thrown in his way, and was compelled to 
remonstrate in plain terms against the influence of the 
British heir apparent :— 


‘¢ In all his conversations and correspondence he studiously dis- 
tinguished His Majesty’s Government from that of the Court of 
Directors, uniformly treating the latter with disrespect, and even 
with ridicule and contempt. In my last conversation with his 
Highness, he plainly declared to me that he considered His Ma- 
jesty to be his father, friend, ally, and protector, but that the 
Court of Directors desired ‘ to obtain his country anyhow.’ The 
principles of this distinction are encouraged in his Highness’s 
mind by the letters and embassies which have occasionally reached 
him from His Majesty through channels not only unconnected but 
avowedly at variance with the British Government in India. All 
such letters and embassies have the most pernicious tendency to 
withdraw the confidence and respect of the Natives from the Go- 
vernments in India, and to fix their attention on His Majesty’s 
naval or military officers, or such person (of whatever character) 
as may accidentally be the bearers of his letters. The frequent 
letters which his Highness the Nabob receives from his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales greatly aggravate the same evil; 
and it is with the utmost concern that I feel myself bound by my 
public duty to request that you will take an opportunity of repre- 
senting to his Royal Highness that his correspondence with the 
Nabob of the Carnatic has produced an effect contrary to his 
Royal Highness’s wishes, and has been highly injurious to the 
public service in India.” + 

When matters had arrived at such a pass as this, Lord 
Wellesley was not the man to allow himself to be baffled, 
even after two failures. Yet the problem was not easy of 
solution. The Nawab fulfilled precisely all the conditions 
of the Treaty. So long as no encroachment was made on 
his dignity and dominion, he complied with every demand. 
Even when sulky he was submissive. If for a season he 


* Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. ii, p. 808 
+ Wellesley’s Despatthes, vol. ii, p. 241. 
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was on bad terms with a Governor, as in Lord Hobart’s 
time, he was on the best terms, and in close communica- 
tion, with our Royal Family. There could not be a more 
difficult personage to deal with. 

But while Lord Wellesley was waiting anxiously for 
the death of the Nawab, Omdut-ool-Oomra, whose health 
was very precarious, and was maturing a very Oriental 
scheme for getting up a disputed succession, by originat- 
ing a doubt, which none of the Wallajah family enter- 
tained, as to the legitimacy of the next heir,* a discovery 
was made, which was at once and with undisguised eager- 
ness seized upon as affording the very pretext wanted for 
imperiously demanding that the proposals of the British 
Government should, without reply or discussion, be 
accepted. 

«When the Governor-General, and all his superiors, and all his 
subordinates, in the Government of India, were languishing and 
panting for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, without 
some more plausible reason than they yet possessed, to commence 
the seizure, here it was provided for them in extraordinary perfec- 
tion. But the very circumstance which recommended it to the 
eager affections of the Hast India functionaries, will recommend it 
to the rigid scrutiny of those whose minds are more happily situ- 
ated for appreciating the facts.” + 

And what was this wonderful discovery, brought about, 
as Lord Wellesley said, by “a combination of fortunate 
circumstances” ?{ Sir James Fergusson, giving a loose 
version of the contemporary invective, says, “it was proved 
that the Nawab of the Carnatic had been in constant 
communication with Tippoo Sultan, giving him secret 
information.” Mr. Lowe, in the same style, says that “a 
correspondence of a highly treasonable nature had been 
carried on in cypher, which proved that the Nawab was 
one of the allies of Tippoo Sultan.”§ The truth is that no 
correspondence or communication between the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic and Tippoo Sultan, except the ordinary com- 
plimentary letters known to our Government, was ever 


discovered. 


* Wellesley’s Despatches. vol. ii, p. 249; Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 88. 
+ Mill’s History of India, 1848, vol. vi, p. 311 
t Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 25%. § Ante, p. 37. 
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‘With the exception of three very harmless and insigni- 
ficant notes, devoid of anything that could be twisted into 
a’ treasonable meaning, one (No. xxi in the Collection*) 
from a person in the Nawab’s household to one of the 
Mysore officials, and two (No. xvir and No. xx) directed 
to one of Tippoo’s courtiers, signed ‘“‘Gholam Hoossain,” 
but imputed to the Nawab Omdut-ool-Omra,—ali the let- 
ters from the Secringapatam archives used as evidence 
against the Nawabs, were addressed to Tippoo Sultan by 
his own servants employed as Wakeels (Envoys or agents,) 
at Madras, and describing their interviews with the Na- 
wabs and with certain English officers. 

These letters from the Wakeels to their master were 
treated as if they were exactly equivalent to letters 
written by the Nawab Wallajah and his son Omdut-ool- 
Oomra, or their Ministers, to Tippoo Sultan, in defiance of 
treaty obligations, proving the insincerity of the two Na- 
wabs attachment to the Company, and constituting them 
“ public enemies.” 

Every word reported by the Wakeels to Tippoo Sultan 
is set down by Lord Wellesley as authentic, and as avail- 
able testimony against the Nawabs; although the Wa- 
keels themselves, in their examination before the Commis- 
sioners, admit that in order to gratify their master, the ° 
Sultan, they “heightened the expressions” of regard for 
him that fell from the Nawab Wallajah, as well as those 
that were uttered by Lord Cornwallis.f And yet if every 
statement made by Gholam Ali and Ali Reza, Tippoo 
Sultan’s Wakeels, both in their written reports from Ma- 
dras found among the records at Seringapatam, and in 
their depositions before the Commission of Inquiry, were 
to be accepted as truth, it would amount to nothing. The 
proofs of dark designs on the part of the Nawabs are 
Seen so frivolous, even if considered as true, that but for 
Lord Wellesley’s strong bias towards any pretext for 
assuming the administration of the Carnatic, we should be 
surprised at his not having thrown the whole mass aside, 
in despair of making a case out of it. 

* This collection of documents will be found in the Carnatic Pupers 


of 1808, and also in the Asiatly Annual Register, 1802, pp. 133 to 146. 
t Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, p. 180. 
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It just amounts to this, and to no more, that Tippoo’s 
Wakeels in their written reports to their own master, 
represent the Nawab Wallajah as dissatisfied with his 
subordination to the Company, and declare that he con- 
stantly complimented Tippoo as a pillar of the Mussulman 
faith, that he frequently said that all Mahomedans should 
be united, and that he assured them of his having been 
personally opposed to the war with Tippoo, which Lord 
Cornwallis a just brought to a victorious conclusion. 
Any “ treasonable” or hostile character that might at- 
tach to these expressions of opinion, if we consider them 
to be correctly reported, is removed by the fact that the 
Wakeels represent these identical complaints as having 
been uttered by the Nawab on more than one occasion in 
the presence of Lord Cornwallis, General Meadows, and 
other British officers, one of whom, Major Doveton, is 
made to corroborate the Nawab’s statement without a 
single word or hint of disapproval. Here is an extract 
from one of the Wakeels’ reports. The Princes therein 
mentioned are the two sons of Tippoo, who were then 
residing as hostages at Madras. 

“On the 13th of June, 1792, Wallajah, Omdut-ool-Oomra, and 
Hoossain Nawaz Khan, younger son of Wallajah, Lord Corn- 
wallis and Gencral Meadows, came to visit the Princes. They 
sat two hours’ (about three quarters of an hour English,) ‘ and 
talked a great deal with them. is Highness took occasion to 
observe that we considered him to have beon an enemy, whereas 
he declared in the presence of God, that he was not and 1s not; 
that, on the contrary, he was a friend and well-wisher; and that 
he had opposed the breach between your Majesty and the three 
allied States to such a degree that every one decided in his own 
mind that inwardly your Majesty and his Highness were one ; and 
he desired us to ask Lord OCurnwallis and General Meadows, who 
were present, whether he said true or not.”’* 

In another letter they describe a visit paid by the 
Princes to the Nawab Wallajah on the 29th of July, 1792, 
on which occasion the Nawab is said to have reiterated 
his assurances of admiration and friendship for Tippoo 
Sultan, and of the opposition he had given to the recent 
war ; declaring that he had both spoken and written to 


* Asiatic Aunual Register for 1802, p. 134. 
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Lord Cornwallis “‘on the subject of making peace,” com- 
plaining that “his Lordship had cncontealled authority, 
and listened to the advice of others,” and adding the pious 
adjuration, “God preserve you and me from the wicked 
designs of others.” This speech, according to the Wakeels, 
was made in the presence of two British officers, appa- 
rently with their concurrence and approval. 

‘* Major Doveton and another officer, being of the party, his 
Highness appealed to them, observing that they had been present 
at the time, and could speak to the truth or falsity of what he said. 
Major Doveton replied that it was very true, and that several 
English gentlomen were consequently much displeased with his 
Highness ; that one day when his Highness had assembled all 
the gentlemen, under pretence of giving them an entertainment, 
but really for the above purpose, and had accordingly suggested 
pacific measures, the expediency of which he urged in a thousand 
ways, they were so displeased that they went away without par- 
taking of the entertainment,—nay, that to their animosity might 
be attributed the assumption of his Highness’s country ; that 
when the orders were received from the King of England to re- 
store the country, they framed the pretence among themselves 
that his Highness was too much attached to Tippoo Sultan.”’* 

Even in the prejudiced description of these documents 
by the Persian translator to Government, the following 
remarks are made on this particular despatch :—“ In one 
of the reports of the Wakeels, which contains the sub- 
stance of a conference between themselves, the Princes and 
the Nawab, at which Colonel Doveton was present, a speech 
is ascribed to that gentlemen which is evidently fabricated, 
@ circumstance which tends to weaken the validity of all 
their reports.”t Clearly, if the Wakeels could fabricate a 
speech for Colonel Doveton, they could fabricate one for 
the Nawab Wallajah. But the most singular proof of the 
irresistible bias under which Lord Wellesley and his sub- 
ordinates were acting, is that if every speech attributed 
by Tippoo’s officers to the Nawabs be taken as a verbatim 
report, there is nothing disloyal or hostile to the British 
Government to be found in them. It is only by wresting 
every high-flown compliment to Tippoo Sultan, and every 


* Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, pp. 135, 136. 
t Wellesley’s Desputthes, vol. ii, p. 749. 
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expression of attachment to the Mussulman faith, into a 
proposal for alliance in a holy war against all Christians, 
that the Persian interpreter is enabled to make anything 
of them at all. 

There only remain to be noticed the three notes which 
are not from the two Wakeels, and the so-called “cypher,” 
to which Mr, Lowe alluded in his speech. One of these 
notes (No. XXI) is from Khader Nawaz Khan;‘a confi- 
dential servant of high rank in the household of the Na- 
wab Omdut-ool-Oomra, to Gholam Ali Khan, who had 
been one of Tippoo’s Wakeels at Madras. It is endorsed 
as received at Seringapatam on the 8th of January, 1797. 
After the usual exordium of compliments and inquiries 
after health, the only noticeable passage in this letter 
runs as follows :— 

‘What you write of the satisfaction of the Nawab Tippoo 
Sultan Bahadoor, (may his shadow be extended !) upon the inti- 
mation of my attachment, has called forth my highest thanks and 
endless praises; and 1 beg you will represont my respectful ac- 
knowledgments for his kindness and favours towards me. I have 
been from first to last endeavouring that, through the favour of 
God, the degree of union between those two chosen of the Lord” 
(meaning the Nawab Omdut-ool-Oomra and Tippoo Sultan, “ which 
is calculated to promote the happiness of God’s people, may daily 
- be strengthened and cemented, and mutual friendship and aftach- 
ment be confirmed and established ; and thanks be to the Almighty 
that the system of harmony and union has acquired the requisite 
degree of stability and firmness.”’* 

It is to be observed that there is nothing whatever in 
this very unobjectionable note, despatched when we had 
been at peace with Tippoo for five years, to show that it 
bore what we should call an official character, or was 
written by the Nawab’s order. It is evidently a private 
letter; and Gholam Ali Khan, to whom it was addressed, 
in his examination before the Commissioners, said that he 
believed Khader Nawaz Khan, “being a man not very 
opulent,” had sent it in the hope of “ obtaining a present 
from Tippoo Sultan.” t 

The first. of the two letters imputed to the Nawab 
Omdut-ool-Oomra himself (No. XVII), is described as 


* Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, p. 146. + Ibul., p 187. 
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written with a pencil on half a sheet of English paper, 
signed, ‘“‘Gholam Hoossain,” and addressed to Wiclan 
AL Khan. The most convincing mode of displaying its 
innocent character is to transcribe the whole of it. It is 
dated the 12th of August, 1794, when we were at peace 
with Tippoo, and shortly after the hostage Princes had 
returned from Madras to Mysore. 

** Good faith is the practice of Syuds.* I complain of frequent 
neglects. Let me be sometimes called to remembrance ; at all 
events the intelligence of the marriage of the Princes has rejoiced 
me. The presents usual on such occasions from my father will 
be sent. Repeat the following couplet on my part to the Nawab 
Tippoo Sultan. 

“In the preservation of thy person is the perpetual permanence 
of the faith. 

“Lot him not remain who wisheth not thy preservation.” 
‘© Mako my complaints to his Highness of his not writing to me ; 
if permission be required you will obtain it. To the Princes, re- 
spect; to Reza Ali Khan, compliment. Gholam Hoossain.” + 

The second is said to be “ written in the same hand 
as the Nawab’s letters invariably are,” signed ‘“ Gholain 
Hoossain,” and addressed to Gholam Ali. The date of its 
receipt at Seringapatam is the 8th of January, 1797, when 
we were at peace with Tippoo. It runs as follows :— 

‘‘ After a lapse of time, and the moment my heart was desirous 
of learning accounts of your health, I had the pleasure to receive 
your friendly letter ; and I was gratified by the news of your wel- 
fare. I have fully comprehended the several points contained in 
that letter. You will become acquainted with the circumstances 
alluded to from the communications of Mahommed Ghyauss and 
Mahommed Ghose Khan. Deeming me desirous of receiving the 
pleasing accounts of your health, you will gratify me by commu- 
nicating them.’’} 

The two persons mentioned in this note were Envoys 
from Tippoo Sultan who had lately left Madras, whither 
they had been deputed, with the knowledge of our Go- 
vernment, on a special embassy of condolence to the Na- 
wab Omdut-ool-Oomra after his father’s death, and of con- 
gratulation on his accession to the throne. 


* Gholam Ali Khan, whom he was addressing, was a Syud or de- 
scendant of the Prophet. 
¢ Asiatic Annual Register, 4802, p. 1438. t Ibid., p. 145. 
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These two notes contain nothing whatever that can 
render their authorship a matter of the slightest conse- 
quence. No provision in the Treaty forbade the Nawab 
—if these notes were indeed from his hand,—to keep up 
a private correspondence with any one at Seringapatam, 
or even with Tippoo Sultan himself. The 10th Article of 
the Treaty of 1792, which the Nawabs are accused of 
having violated, contains this provision :— = 

“The Nawab agrees that he will not enter into any negotia- 
tions or political correspondence with any European or Native 
Power, without the consent of the said Company.’’* 

No effort of ingenuity, or even of imagination, can de- 
tect any ‘“‘ negotiations” or “ political correspondence,” in 
these two notes. 

There now only remains to be considered what is called 
“the cypher.” Mr. Lowe, in his speech of the 13th of 
June, 1864, said that ‘‘a correspondence of a highly 
treasonable nature had been carried on in cypher.”t Any 
one who will take the trouble to refer to the collection of 

apers used as evidence against the Nawabs,—in which I 
ee shown that there is nothing “ treasonable,’—will 
find that there is no correspondence at all in cypher among 
them.{ There is, however, a paper (No. VI) called ‘‘Key 
to a cypher,” said to have been “ found among the records 
at Seringapatam.” Trusting to the exaggerated contem- 
porary statements regarding this paper,—the whole affair, 
we may suppose, not seeming sufficiently important or in- 
teresting to repay the trouble of verification,—Mr. Lowe 
continues :—‘‘ Unfortunately for the Nawab the key to 
the cypher was also found, so that the meaning of the 
correspondence became known.”§ As no part of the cor- 
respondence between Tippoo and his Envoys, from which 
the Nawabs’ guilt is assumed, was in cypher, no key was 
required to make its meaning known. The so-called 
« Key to a cypher” is merely a list of eighteen proper 

* Collection of Treaties, Calcutta, 1864, vol. v, p. 243. 

+ Ante, p. 37. 

t The Wakeels themselves corresponded in cypher once or twice 
with Tippoo,—in a real cypher composed of numbers,—but no such 


letter is in the collection ; see Asiatic Annual Register for 1802, p. 186. 
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names and words, for which certain symbolical terms are 
to be used in correspondence. Only four of these terms 
are actually used in the Envoys’ letters, and their mean- 
ing is rendered so obvious by the context that no key 
was required to explain them. The Nawab Wallajah in 
several passages of the Envoys’ reports is designated, in 
accordance with the directions of the Key, “the well- 
wisher of mankind.” Tippoo is called by them, “ the De- 
fender of the Faith.” Ali Reza, one of the Envoys, is 
similarly entitled “the distinguished in friendship.” The 
hostage Princes are once spoken of by the term laid down 
in the Key,—“ hearts.” Not one of the other symbolical 
terms is employed in any part of the Envoys’ corre- 
spondence. 

Let me now exhibit the whole of this portentous and 
“highly treasonable” document. 


“Oh God, glorious and exalted! Oh Prophet of God! May the 
blessing of the Lord be upon him! Religion. 


The Nawab Wallajah, ‘The Nawab Tippoo Benevolent, 
The Friend of Mankind. Sultan, The Hand. 
Ali Reza, The Defender of the The Heart, 
The Distinguished in Faith. A Seal. 
friendship. Nizam-ood-Dowla, The English. 
The Power of God, Nothing. The New-comers. 
A Saddle. The Victorious, The Mahrattas, 
Sons, A Scimitar. The Despicable. 
Hearis. A State or Dominion, A Present, 
A Ring. A Flower. 
The Faith, Omdut-ool-Oomra, 
Religion. Lhe Restorer of the 
Gholam Ali Khan, Faith.’* 


Nawab Sahib. 
The Spring, 
A jlower-garden. 
A Letter, 
An Interview. 


It will be seen at once that three of these words a 
@ meaning which may be considered hostile to the British 
Government. The English are called “the New-comers;” 
the Nizam, ‘“ Nothing ;” and the Mahrattas, “the Despic- 

* Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, p. 1387. I have endeavoured to 


arrange the words in a more intelligible mauner than I found them, but 
have altered nothing. ° 
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able,”—these three confederate Powers having subdued 
Tippoo in the campaign of 1792 under Lord Cornwallis, 
and deprived him of half his dominions. These terms, 
however, make their appearance in no other document in 
the collection. Then how are the suspicions arising from 
this paper, found in Tippoo’s archives, fastened upon the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic! Because the paper is said to be 
endorsed by one of Tippoo’s clerks with the words, “ the 
writing of Omdut-ool-Oomra.” The writing is admitted 
not to be that of Omdut-ool-Oomra; but this trifling fact 
is not allowed to impede the predetermined result. If it 
is not the Nawab’s writing, it is declared to be that of 
his confidential Secretary. One of Tippoo’s Envoys, Ali 
Reza, in his examination before the Commissioners, states 
that this paper was delivered to his colleague at Madras 
by Khader Nawaz Khan,—the person already mentioned 
as being “‘not very opulent” and desirous of a present 
from Tippoo Sultan,* and that he said it was to be used 
“for communication between Tippoo Sultan and the 
Nawabs.”+ It was never so used, but that was of little 
consequence. No further trace was found of this terrible 
ene of secret correspondence. No search—no discovery 
at least—was made in the records of the Nawab at Madras. 
No question was put to Khader Nawaz Khan. No Secre- 
tary, clerk, or record-keeper in the Nawab’s household 
was examined. Too close an inquiry might have dis- 
pelled the superficial effect of this absurd scrawl, which 
may very well have owed its origin to some petty intrigue 
between Khader Nawaz Khan—‘“not very opulent”—and 
Tippoo’s Envoy, in which the latter may have been the 
dupe. Or the two may have been acting in concert, the 
one to strengthen his influence with Tippoo, the other to 
obtain that present which, we are told, he desired to 
obtain. 

Yet, although this paper was susceptible of such easy 
explanation, without the Nawabs, to whom it was never 
traced, being implicated, it is paraded in the following 


* Ante, p. 57. 
f$ Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, pp. 178 and 179. 
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fashion in the public Declaration issued by the Govern- 
ment of Madras in 1801 :— 

“A cypher was composed and actually introduced into the 
separate and secret correspondence between the Nawabs Mahomed 
Ali and Tippoo Sultan ; the original Key of the said cypher, dis- 
covered among the records of Seringapatam, is in the handwriting 
of the confidential Moonshee (or Secretary) of the Nawab Maho- 
med Ali and of the Nawab Omdut-ool-Oomra; and the said cypher 
was delivered by a confidential agent of the Nawab Omdut-ool- 
Oomra to the Ambassador of Tippoo Sultan, for the express pur- 
pose of being transmitted to Tippoo Sultan.’’* 

A more flagrant exaggeration, a more gross perversion 
of the truth, could hardly have been concocted. Indeed, 
enough has been already said to prove that, without the 
most audacious exaggeration, nothing could have been 
made of what was called “‘the documentary evidence.” 
Lord Wellesley himself was not satisfied with it. Ina 
despatch to Mr. Dundas, dated the 5th of March, 1800, 
mentioning the recent discovery of papers at Seringapatam, 
he says of the Nawab Omdut-ool-Oomra, 

‘The proof arising from written documents of his overt acts of 
hostility since his accession, is not so full and distinct as that 
which relates to his former agency. But this defect may be sup- 
plied by oral testimony, as all the necessary witnesses are alive 
and in our hands.”’t 

This defect was, however, not supplied. This letter 
having been written in March, the Commissioners com- 
menced their sittings, held at Vellore and Seringapatam, 
in May, 1800. In May, 1801, Lord Wellesley communi- 
cates to Lord Clive the opinions he has formed on “the 
oral examinations taken by the Commissioners.” “The 
tendency of those examinations,” he continues, “is of a 
nature, in some important parts of the evidence, rather to 
weaken than to confirm the impression made on my mind 
by the written documents.”{ 

Although he adds, “In other branches of the evidence 
the oral testimony has served to illustrate and strengthen 
the proofs afforded by the correspondence,” the preceding 


* Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, p. 129. 
t Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, pp. 246, 247. 
{ L{bid., vol. ii, p. 516. 
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acknowledgment on the part of one who, like Lord Wel- 
lesley, had so obviously come to a foregone conclusion, is 
very remarkable. It proves that he had not found the 
confirmation he expected. 

In truth the depositions recorded by the Commissioners 
in their Report, still more their brief notice of other de- 
positions which they considered it useless to record, and 
even more, perhaps, the fact of their carefully abstaining 
from examining several persons who, in Lord Wellesley's 
words, were “in our hands,”—totally dependent on the 
bounty of our Government,—denote the utter failure of 
the entire process. No evidence of any secret corres- 
pondence between the Nawabs and Tippoo was to be ex- 
tracted from any one. 

The most important of the depositions recorded at full 
length by the Commission were those of the two Envoys, 
Ali Reza and Gholam Ali Khan, who, of course, could 
best elucidate their own correspondence. But, in the 
words of the historian Mill, “the evidence of both, taken 
together, tends not to confirm one single suspicion, if any 
could have been justly derived from the papers, but to 
remove them, every one.”* For instance, great stress is 
laid by the Persian Interpreter, in his Report, on “ the 
mysterious expression so frequently made use of in the 
correspondence between the Wakeels and Tippoo Sultan, 
—‘the affair you know of.’” This, he says, proves that 
“the Wakeels were charged with some concealed commis- 
sion at Madras.” ‘“ But what the nature of it was does 
not clearly appear.” 

This, no doubt, was one of the “defects” which Lord 
Wellesley hoped might ‘‘be supplied by the oral testi- 
mony.” It was supplied; the nature of this mysterious 
affair appeared at once from the evidence of the two 
Envoys. The mystery was cleared up in a manner most 
creditable to the Nawabs, and most destructive to the 
theory of their friendly feelings towards the Sultan of 
Mysore. ‘The affair you know of” referred to the pro- 
ject of a marriage between one of Tippoo’s sons and a 

* Mill’s History, vol. vi, p. 822. 
t+ Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 743,—see also 744 and 750. 
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young lady of the Wallajah family. The proposal was 
made in the first instance on the part of the Sultan; it 
was intended to have been effected with the knowledge 
of the British Government; but “the Nawab Wallajah 
was averse to the connection.”™ 

The secrecy observed in conducting these negociations 
was perfectly natural under the circumstances. Besides 
the reserve always maintained in the earlier stage of such 
an affair, there were in this particular instance special 
reasons for keeping the matter quiet. Hyder Ali, Tip- 
poo’s father, was of decidedly plebeian origin. Father and 
son had failed in contracting matrimonial alliances for 
themselves or their children with any of the old Mussul- 
man houses of India. The Nawab Wallajah boasted of 
an honourable pedigree irrespective of his sovereignty. A 
marriage connection with the Carnatic‘family would have 
been promotion for Tippoo @ultan. The open rejection of 
his offer would have tea a stinging mortification, inju- 
rious to his political influence as well as to his personal 


dignity. ~% 

if the Nawab Wallajah had really wished to establish 
friendly relations with the Mysore Sultan, and to keep up 
a secret intercourse with him,—either from hostility to 
his British allies, or simply with a view to unforeseen 
eventualities,—there could have been no more convenient 
chain of communication established than a marriage be- 
tween the two families. That the’ Nawab rejected the 
opportunity of forming such a chain is very strong proof 
that he wished for no such secret intercourse. 

Where there is nothing on the other side but flimsy 
suspicions and sophistical inferences, it is a work of super- 
erogation to point out the antecedent improbabilities 
against any cordiality or community of purpose arising 
between the Nawab and the Sultan. Those impro- 
babilities are overwhelming. 

The great Lord Clive in 1765, eighteen years after the 
first assistance rendered to us by Mahomed Ali Wallajah 
in person,t described him as “‘ the best Mussulman I ever 


* Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, p. 175. 
+ Ante, p. 41. 
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knew.”’* Twenty-two years later, in 1787, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Governor of Madras, said :— 

*‘T have narrowly watched the Nawab’s conduct and senti- 
ments since my arrival in this country, and I am ready to declare 
that I do not think it possible that any Prince or person on earth 
can be more sincerely attached to the prosperity of the Honour. 
able Company than his Highness.” + 

Warren Hastings, writing to the Court of Directors on 
the 28th of November, 1783, called him, “the Nawab 
Wallajah, your old and faithful friend and ally,—an aged 
Prince, whose life, to the last dregs of it, has been spent 
in the mutual intercourse of friendship with the Company 
and the British nation, and in participation of all the 
vicissitudes which have attended their fortunes.”f 

We are called upon to believe that this Nawab Wal- 
lajah, in his old age, after fifty years of faithful alliance 
and friendship with the English, and thirty years of almost 
incessant warfare with H der Ali and Tippoo Sultan, 
suddenly took it into his head to conspire against his 
friends of half a century, and to league with his enemies 
of thirty years. We are called upon to believe that the 
time chosen for this sudden change of policy was just 
when the power of his friends was apparently established 
without a competitor, and when the power of his old 
enemy had fallen, beneath all hope of recovery. Wallajah 
and Omdut-ool-Oomra are accused of having begun their 
hostile intrigues in 1792, after Lord Cornwallis’s cam- 
paign, when Tippoo had been compelled to cede half his 
dominions, to pay three millions and a quarter sterling as. 
a war indemnity, and to submit to the humiliating condi- 
tion of sending two of his sons as hostages to Madras. 
And it is with Tippoo’s Envoys who were sent to Madras 
in attendance on these young Princes, that the Nawabs 
affe accused of having concerted and carried on the des- 
perate conspiracy a their discomfited foe against their 
triumphant friends and allies. In addition to the thirty 
years of warfare, — ‘the long established rivalry and 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 53. ¢ Ibid., p. 53. 
t Papers, East Indian Affairs, 1806, p. 4; Carnatic Pagers, 1861, 
p. 51. 
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enmity between the two families,” which the Commis- 
sioners admit in one of their questions,*—it must be 
taken into consideration that both Hyder Ali and Tippoo, 
especially the latter, had seized every occasion of injuring 
the Nawab, and of heaping insults upon him. The sub- 
servience of the Nawab Wallajah to the East India Com- 
pany was the constant theme of Tippoo’s contempt and 
ridicule. When Bangalore, the second city in the Mysore 
territories, where the Sultan had a Palace and sometimes 
resided, was taken by Lord Cornwallis, a rude fresco 
icture of large dimensions was found decorating a wall, 
in which the Nawab Wallajah was nal with a 
rope round his waist, prostrating himself before an Eng- 
lish officer, seated in a chair, who placed one foot upon 
his neck.t 
But a more serious outrage on the family pride of the 
Nawab Wallajah, and on the tenderest feclings of his 
nature, had been perpetrated by Hyder and Tippoo, which 
can never have been forgotten or forgiven. His younger 
brother, Abd-ool-Wahab, with his entire household fell 
into the hands of Hyder Ali at the capitulation of the 
fort of Chandergherry in January, 1782. The Nawab’s 
brother was kept as a prisoner for upwards of two years. 
The women were all taken into Hyder’s harem. Two 
yrandaughters, of tender years when captured, eventually 
ecame Bippoo's concubines. t 
The testimony of the two Envoys given before the 
Commission of Inquiry, all tends to show that the great: 
attention paid by the Nawab Wallajah to the hostage 
Princes simply arose from the natural kindness and 
courtesy of his disposition, and that his protestations of 
friendship for Tippoo Sultan, encouraged by Lord Corn- 
wallis and Sir Charles Oakley, then Governor of Madras, 
who desired to promote a good feeling at the Mysore 
Court, were due solely to combined motives of politeness 
and policy. 
One of the Envoys, Ali Reza, besides explaining that 


_* Asiatic Annual Register for 1802. 
t Historical Sketches of Southern India, by Colonel Mark Wilks, vol. 
ili, p. 140. ; { Ibid., vol. ii, p. 350. 
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it was customary for them in their reports to “heighten 
the expressions of regard that fell from the Nawab Wal- 
lajah, for the a of conciliating the mind of Tippoo 
Sultan,” declares his positive opinion that “ there was no 
sincerity in the Nawab’s expressions of friendship.” He 
gives his meaning more fully in the following answer to 
a question put by the Commissioners :— ss 

“The whole is compliment. How is it possible that the Nawab 
Wallajah could forget the indignities sustained by his own family 
at the hands of Tippoo Sultan, when Abdool Wahab (the Nawab’s 
brother) was confined, and his daughter and grand-daughter taken 
into the Mahal.”’* 


In another reply he says:—‘‘It was the language of 
the tongue, and not of the heart.” +t 

On the other hand, this same Ali Reza, regarding 
whom the Commissioners say that he evinced ‘“‘a ready 
disposition to give the fullest information,” and that they 
discovered in him “no wilful prevarication, or endeavour 
to suppress the truth,” described in the strongest and 
most unequivocal language the efforts made by the Nawab 
Wallajah to persuade Tippoo to give up all thought of 
renewing a hopeless contest, to keep faith and remain on 
amicable terms with the British Government. He says 
that on one occasion the Nawab, “‘in the most earnest 
manner, taking God to witness, sent his entreaty to the 
Sultan, that he should refrain from breaking with the 
English, and that he should adhere to the friendship 
established between them.”§ All the good counsel verbally 
transmitted through the Envoys to Tippoo was, he says, 
“confirmed by the advice of the Nawab Wallajah, founded 
on his long experience and age.”|| On another occasion 
“the Nawab Wallajah stated that the Sultan should con- 
sider the connexion with the English to be the proper 
object of his religious care.” 

Ali Reza also declared that the Nawab Omdut-ool- 
Oomra, at the departure of the Wakeels, ‘ directed them 


* Asiatic Annual Register, 1802, pp. 179, 180. 
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to assure the Sultan of his regard, and to advise him not 
to break with the English; that he should not consider 
this communication to be a deviation from the principles 
of their religion, but that the true Islam consisted in pre- 
serving unity with the English.”™ 

Nor can the apologists for the action of Lord Wellesley’s 
Government strengthen their case by discrediting their 
own witnesses,—by urging that the former Envoys: are 
not to be trusted, when they depose to the loyalty and 
good faith of the two Nawabs. This position is closed to 
my opponents, not so much on the technical ground that 
these are their own witnesses, as from the fact that they 
are the only witnesses. The Commissioners laid hands on 
these men,—Lord Wellesley remarked that they were 
“in our hands, ’—and with the most ostentatious intim1- 
dation, and in a series of egregious leading questions, 
called on them to curse the two Nawabs; and when the 
process has failed, and naught but blessings have come 
forth, it is impossible to discard or cry them down, for 
there are no others to take their places. The Commis- 
sioners say, “‘ We examined Gholam Ali Meer Suddoor, 
the Dewan Poorniah,t and the Moonshee Habeeb Oollah,” 
—that is to say, Tippoo Sultan’s most trusted Ministers, 
the men above all others acquainted with the secrets of 
his Government,—“ but as their testimony did not estab- 
lish any fact, we thought it unnecessary to record their 
evidence.”"} Not a single servant of the Nawabs was 
examined. The historian Mill very fairly sums up the 
ales effect of the case brought forward against the 

awabs in the following words :— 

** Not only does this evidence afford no proof of a criminal cor- 
respondence with Tippoo on the part of the Nabob, but the total 
inability of the English to produce further evidence, with all the 
records of the Mysore Government in their hands, and all the 
living agents of it within their absolute power, is a proof of the 


* Asiatic Annual Register, for 1802, p. 173. 

t Tippoo's chief officer of finance, afterwards well known as Minister 
of the Rajah of Mysore. 

{ Carnatic Papers, 1803, p. 89; Mill’s History, (edited by H. H. 
Wilson, 1848) vol. vi, p. 822. 
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contrary, since it is not credible that criminal correspondence 
should have existed and not have left more traces of itself.’’* 


One very conclusive proof that Tippoo’s Envoys suc- 
ceeded in establishing no plan of secret correspondence 
with the Nawabs, and effected nothing of consequence 
during their mission, consists in the fact that immediately, 
or very soon after their return from Madras ta.Seringapa- 
tam with the young Princes, they were disgraced, forbidden 
to appear at the Sultan’s Durbar, and were for some time 
kept in confinement.t Doubtless their great offence was 
that of having so completely failed in “ the affair you know 
of,” the negociation of a marriage. 

On the other hand, the tone and tenor of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s despatches, both before and after the Treaty of 
1801, prove two things,—firstly, that there was a settled 
purpose of assuming the civil and military administration 
of the Carnatic (as the Nawab Omdut-ool-Oomra said, 
the Company “desired to obtain his country anyhow”), 
long before the fictitious revelations of Tippoo’s archives ; 
secondly, that the real danger and difficulty to be over- 
come by the desired transfer of power, was not what is 
called in India “ political” but administrative. 

In the first glow of success Lord Wellesley writes as 
follows to the Secret Committee in a despatch dated the 
21st of October, 1801 :— 


“It is a great satisfaction to have ultimately accomplished an 
object, long and earnestly desired by the Honourable Company, 
and earnestly recommended by the Court of Directors to my 
special attention, when I had the honour to receive the charge of 
this Government. Your Honourable Committee is apprised of 
the early solicitude which I manifested for the accomplishment of 
this important measure, upon my first arrival in Madras, in April, 
1798, as well of the repeated attempts which I made on various 
occasions, in the years 1798 and 1799, to effect the same salutary 
arrangement. ‘The successive failure of these attempts, combined 
with the reflections arising from the equally unpropitious result 
of every preceding proposition of a similar nature, have enhanced, 
in my mind, the pleasure of witnessing the conclusion of the late 
Treaty.” 


* History, edited by Wilson, 1848, vol. vi, p. 322. 
t Asiutic Annual Register for 1802, pp. 177, 178 and 187. 
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He does, indeed, mention in this despatch “the trea- 
chery and ingratitude of their late Highnesses, the Nawabs 
Wallajah and Omdut-ool-Oomra,” but more as an oppor- 
tunity gained than as a danger avoided ; for he congratu- 
lates the Honourable Committee on the fact that “the 
possession of the records of the House of Hyder Ali,” “ is 
the source from which we have derived that information 
which has enabled us to complete the settlement of the 
Carnatic.” And then observe what are the good results 
expected from this “salutary arrangement.” 

‘The union of all local authorities, and the extinction of every 
principle of conflicting power, will preclude the operation of those 
causes of discord and counteraction which must ever have im- 
peded the progress of good government in the Carnatic, while 
the administration of affairs continued in the hands of the 
Nawab.’’* 

Making the most liberal and charitable allowances for 
self-deception on the part of all those engaged, it is trans- 
parently obvious that the retrospective charge of treason 
was a mere piece of machinery, employed to effect a pre- 
determined removal with the least possible amount of 
noise and friction. 

The British authorities in 1801 knew very well,—as 
my quotations will have made manifest,—that in their 
control of the Nawab they had been thwarted and em- 
barrassed, not by any secret intercourse with the Sultan 
of Mysore, but by constant private correspondence with 
the Prince of Wales. The Nawab’s intrigues had been 
carried on by Englishmen in London, not by Mahomedan 
emissaries in India. It was against this substantial 
grievance they wished to guard, not against imaginary 
plots with Native Princes. 

A very fair description of the overpowering motives, 
and the feeling of irresponsible isolation, under which 
Lord Wellesley and his subordinates acted, is given in 
two passages of his great work, by the philosophical his- 
torian, James Mill. 

In the one passage, while giving Lord Wellesley credit 
for “‘ conspicuous virtues,” he speaks of “the violence with 


* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, pp. 990, 591, 
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which he was apt to desire, and the faculty which he pos- 
sessed of persuading himself, that everything was righteous 
by which his desires were going to be fulfilled. is 

In the other he observes :— 


“Not only are the English rulers in India deprived of the 
salutary dread of the scrutinising minds and free pens of an en- 
lightened public, in the regions in which they act ; they well know 
that distance and other circumstances so completely veil the truth 
from English eyes, that if the case will but bear a varnish, and if 
they take care to stand well with the Minister, they have in Eng- 
land everything to hope, and seldom anything to dread, from the 
successful gratification of the passion of acquiring.’ 


The best explanation and palliation of the very ques- 
tionable extremities to which the authorities in India were 
driven, is that they were so completely bewildered by the 
difficulties of dealing with the Nawab, as to be irresist- 
ibly predisposed to fly to any belief and any line of con- 
duct that promised them immediate relief. The actual 
situation was intolerable. 

Never was there such a provoking array of anomalies. 
To no Prince had such deference been paid; no Prince 
was kept under such strict surveillance. He resided in 
Madras, beyond the limits of his own Government, within 
British jurisdiction though exempt from it, surrounded 
by British troops, unable to stir hand or foot without 
permission, and yet exercising despotic power over mil- 
lions of subjects who had learned to look to the British 
Government for protection. We were dependent on the 
revenue of the Ca riatic for the support of all our esta- 
blishments in the South of India; yet we were com- 
pelled to see the Nawab destroying the resources of the 
country before our face, for the benefit of the birds of prey 
of all nations, who flattered and fleeced him.t Advise 


* History, vol. vi (1848), p. 312. ¢ Ibid., vol. vi, 1848, p. 823. 

t Such was the official account, and doubtless there was a great deal 
of truth in it; and for our purpose it is even more to the point that 
such was the strong and sincere official belief. Still, when we did take 
possession, we found, as we did in Oude, that the country was not in 
the ruined condition we had imagined, and that the British Collectors 
were not eagerly hailed by the population as their deliverers from op- 
pression. 
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and remonstrance were obstinately rejected ; and when 
pressed very closely by the Governor of Madras or 
the Governor-General, he reviled the Honourable Com- 
pany, and invoked their master, his friend and constant 
protector, the King of Great Britain.* 

He could not be treated like the Nawab-Nazim of Ben- 

1, who had been finally put on the shelf ever since 1772. 

he Nawab-Nazim was really a creature of our own. 
We had set up and pulled down, and restored several 
of them. Not only had the Bengal Nawab never been 
recognised as a Sovereign by any one, and never pretended 
to be an independent Ruler, but from the year 1765 he 
had lost even his nominal share ‘in the duty of public 
administration. The Company having been confirmed 
by the Emperor’s grant in the Dewannee of Bengal, in- 
cluding the right Fe and expending the revenue, 
the Nawab’s titular rank was merely that of Nazim or 
military Governor, a designation simply ridiculous when 
every post of importance was occupied by the Company's 


troops, and the Nawab’s army consisted of a mob of tawdry 
ragamufiins. : — 

On the other hdnd, the Nawab of thd Carnatic was no 
creature of ours; and, as we have seen already, we owed 
much more to him than he owed to us. The first of the 
family had not to thank us for his elevation, though he 
fell in battle fighting against the French in our quarrel. 
As the consequence of our complete success, partly due to 
his aid and influence, his son had, indeed, sunk to a 
secondary position in power compared to ourselves. But 
the recognition of his Sovereignty was complete. His 
alliance had been eagerly sought by France. Louis XV 
had sent him the portraits of himself and his Queen. He 
had adhered steadily to our side. We had negotiated his 
independence both of the Nizam and the Emperor; and 


his Sovereignty in the Carpatic, was: acknowledged by a 
European Treaty. ix % : 


No Prince of India but the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
was ever admitted to the honour of direct correspondence 
with the King of Great Britain. While most other Na- | 

* Ante, p. 52. 
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tive Princes were saluted with the number of guns allowed 
to Governors or Generals, he was received everywhere 
with a royal salute. All the honours and prerogatives of 
royalty were achieved by him, or thrust upon him by the 
British Government. The problem of his peaceful depo- 
sition was absolutely insoluble. He could be neither per- 
suaded nor coerced by any regular process. It was a com- 
plete dead-lock, and there was no hope of escaping from 
it by fair means. 

Really, if we had not been so hampered by the external 
jealousies and internal disturbances already mentioned,” it 
might have been seriously debated whether it would not 
be the shortest, simplest, and most humane plan, to declare 
war,—to march two Battalions into the grounds of Che- 
pauk Palace, and compel the Nawab Omdut-ool-Oomra to 
submit to something like the terms that were ultimately 
imposed on his nephew by the Treaty of 1801. Such a 
proceeding would have been more in accordance with the 
forms of International Law, more straightforward and 
more dignified, than that which was actually adopted. 

Still, after the lapse of half a century, no one would 
have quarrelled with the expedient, if the result, in which 
every one acquiesced, had not been rudely disturbed. The 
discreditable details, on which we have been forced to 
dwell, were not raked up by me, but by those who car- 
ried out, and those who defend, the disinheritance, pillage 
and defamation of his Highness Prince Azeem Jah. 

It is easy to understand why the Indian authorities of 
1856, and their Parliamentary apologists down to 1865, 
revive these frivolous charges against the Wallajah family. 
Their instinct is the same as that which impelled the 
original performers of 1801. They wish to disguise poli- 
tical ingratitude and cruelty by blackening the unfortu- 
nate victim. 

He may well be called unfortunate, for the disinheritance 
of Prince Azeem Jah was really a piece of bad luck. He 
would most assuredly have succeeded to the musnud of 
the Carnatic if his nephew had lived two or three years 
longer. No dethronement would have been proposed 

* Ante, p. 17. 
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during the convulsions of 1857, Any handle for a “ lapse” 
would have been seized in 1855 or 1856. 

For example,—no one can doubt that if the Nawab- 
Nazim of Bengal had happened to die within the last two 
or three years of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, that 
dignity would have been brought to an end,—the family 
of Moorshedabad would have ben handed down the first 

eat step towards that dead level, where, in the accepted 

ormula of the schools, they might “learn to mingle with the 
people.” Noone can doubt that in some snug pigeon-hole 
of the Calcutta Foreign Office, or in some locked portfolio 
of the Viceroy’s cabinet, there lies a “ very full, enue 
and elaborate Minute,” marking down the Nizamut of 
Bengal as a nuisance to be abated on the first vacancy. 
If there could be any doubt on the subject, we may point 
to the fact that Lord Dalhousie left on record his pro- 
posals for the annexation of Mysore at the death of the 
reigning Rajah,* and for abolishing the throne of Delhi 
on the first demise of the Crown.t The Nawab of Bengal 
was a dignitary of much smaller consequence and much 
larger income than either of these; he was more closely 
in contact with the Governor-General, and had been 
brought under his unfavourable notice by a scandalous 
affair to which we shall have occasion shortly to refer. 
The last two Treaties with the Nawabs of Bengal, those 
of 1766 and 1770, are distinctly “ personal” Treaties, con- 
taining no mention of ‘heirs and successors. ”} 


The Friend of India, “ Lord Dalhousie’s organ,”§ has 


* The Mysore Reversion, (2nd Edition) p. 41. 

t Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, (Parliamentary Papers) 1856, 
para. 41, p. 11; Retrospects and Prospects af Indian Policy, p. 251. 

t Collection of Treaties, (Calcutta) vol. i, pp. 66, 69. As personal 
Treaties they were, according to what I believe to be the only sound 
and just doctrine, intended to secure all their benefits to the family of 
the weaker contracting party, (sce ante, pp. 8, 9) but this view was not 
accepted at Calcutta in 1856, nor has it, | fear, been as yet authorita- 
tively laid down for the guidance of the Indian Foreign Office. 

§ ‘The Serampore weekly paper, the Friend of India, which was Lord 
Dathousie’s oryan, and is conducted with great ability, is a perfect Fili- 
buster. Almost every number contains a clever article on the duty of 
absorbing Native States, resuming jaghires, etc.” (Sir Henry Lawrence 
in 1856.)—Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii, p. 314. 
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repeatedly given forth its penny-trumpet sound in favour 
of extinguishing “‘ the mock-royalty”. of Moorshedabad ; 
and for some years the menaces of this journal—still 
existing on the strength of its official connections,—were 
regarded, with good cause, as infallibly portentous. 

If the Bengal Nawabship, with its annual revenue of 
£160,000, never became the predetermined object of re- 
trenchment in the eyes of Lord Dalhousie’s Government, 
the oversight was miraculous. 

The good fortune of the Nawab-Nazim of Moorsheda- 
bad was not confined to his merely living through the 
Reign of Terror for Native Princes, between 1848 and 
1856 : the Rebellion of 1857, which delayed Prince Azeem 
Jah’s appeal, and diverted attention from it, afforded the 
Bengal Nawab an occasion for regaining credit and favour 
with the Government of India. In 1853 a cruel beating 
had been inflicted on a man, from the effects of which he 
died, within the camp of the Nawab of Bengal, though 
not by his order. His Highness had jurisdiction in those 
ane was responsible for the acts of his retainers, and 

ad not, in the opinion of the Governor-General, taken 
proper steps on the crime becoming known to him. For 
this culpable conduct certain penalties and restrictions 
were imposed upon the Nawab, and his salute of guns 
was reduced from nineteen to thirteen. During the crisis 
of 1857 his Highness rendered valuable assistance to the 
cause of order, not only by exerting his general influence 
to quell excitement and maintain allegiance, but by placing 
a large number of elephants at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, and lending the services of his armed followers and 
confidential officers, at a time when trustworthy Native 
agency was urgently required and not easily procured. 
As a reward for these good offices Lord Canning relieved 
the Nawab from the penal restrictions of 1853, and his 
public honours and privileges were restored to the old 
standard.* 

Prince Azeem Jah had no elephants to lend us in 1857, 
for all the stud and equipages of his nephew, whose heir 


* Papers, Honours, and Rewards to Native Princes, (No. 77, Lords) 
1860, pp. 156, 164 
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he was, and to whom he ought to have succeeded, had 
been sold by auction in the previous year, and the proceeds 
of the sale appropriated by our Government. But all that 
was in his power he did. _ In a despatch dated July 7th, 
1858, the écurt of Directors mentioned as one reason for 
increasing the stipend offered to Prince Azeem Jah, “the 
influence of his name and position over the numerous 
Mahomedan population of Madras, and the excellent con- 
duct of that population during our recent difficulties.”* 
Lord Harris, indeed, the Governor of Madras, having 
advised the Prince’s disinheritance, both of the sovereignty 
and. revenue and of the real and personal property belong- 
ing to the family, and having failed to induce the Prince 
to abandon his rights and accept the pension offered him, 
expressed his opinion in a Minute of September 14th, 
1858, that ‘‘ the conduct of the Prince was subject to re- 
prehension,” because “the servants of his establishment 
were allowed to go about begging, apparently in a state 
of starvation, and he himself was supposed to be equally 


ill off.” 


“The Chepauk Agent called on me to report this, and to state 
that he was fearful lest considerable excitement, if not worse, . 
should ensue ; the Commissioner of Police corroborated his state- 
ment, and the Agent was desirous of ascertaining whether he 
should address Government on the subject. 

‘*T considered this course objectionable, and preferred that he 
should have a private interview with the Prince, and should call 
his attention, that seeing what was occurring, his conduct in not 
drawing his allowance could not be considered friendly. 

“The Prince in no way changed his course of action after this 
communication.” + 


Lord Harris complains that his Highness “ manifested 
so little courtesy and consideration, at a time when it was 
manifest that it was of importance to keep down all ex- 
citement.” His lordship’s demands for all that can “be 
considered friendly,” “courteous” and “‘ considerate,” appear 
somewhat one-sided. Heseems to expect from this Mus- 
sulman Prince much more than Christian forgiveness, good- 
will and charity. Not only ought he to submit patiently 


* Carnatic Papers, 1801, p. 8. + Ibid., p. 10. 
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to his deposition and spoliation, but he and his followers, 
“to keep down excitement,” ought to have appeared quite 
jolly under the circumstances. If there were any “ star- 
vation,” it ought to have been kept out of sight. 

Lord Harris argues that if Prince Azeem Jah had con- 
sented to draw his allowance, and pay his retainers, such 
a “course would in no way have compromised the claims 
he was urging.” We shall see, however, that om two sub- 
sequent occasions he was officially declared to have com- 
promised his claims, and to have “accepted his position,” 
by the very fact of having accepted two invitations to pub- 
lic balls given by the Governor of Madras! He was 
quite right, therefore, in standing on his own resources as 
long as he could. He was fairly starved out at last, and 
commenced to draw his stipend, under protest, in 1863. 

One of Lord Harris's colleagues in Council, who had 
borne no part in preventing Prince Azeem Jah’s succes- 
sion,—Mr. (now Sir) Walter Elliot (K.C.S.I.)—recorded 
the following views : 


‘‘'The conduct of the Prince, so far as I am aware, has been 
simply that of a man suffering under severe disappointment, and 
striving by legitimate applications in those quarters to which an 
appeal properly lay, to obtain redress. 

“There is no question that the Mahomedan population of 
Southern India shared largely in the excitement caused by the 
events of last year: 1t would have been singular if they had not. 
Nor would it have been very surprising if many of them had taken 
an active and a hostile part, had the peace of the country been 
broken. No doubt the precautionary measures adopted by the 
Right Honourable the President tended very matcrially to preserve 
tranquillity, and to restrain the evil designs of the ill-disposed. 
But 1 have no reason to believe that the Prince should be included 
in this number: on the contrary, all his proceedings have been 
marked by moderation, and by a retiring, submissive spirit. 

‘©The Court have probably felt that the quiet demeanour of the 
Mahomedans was owing to Azeem Jah’s personal influence. Doubt- 
less his example has not been without rts effect; but his weight 
with his fellow-countrymen is not great ; and I feel confident that 
whatever evil counsels were debated in Triplicane,” (the Mussul- 
man quarter of Madras,) “ originated with persons over whom he 
had no influence, and with whose proceedings he was little ac- 
quainted.’’* 

* Carnatic Pupers, 1861, p. 7. 
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Of course the “evil counsels originated with persons 
over whom” the Prince “had no influence,” but how was 
it that those persons found it impossible to extend 
and combine their conspiracies outside their own circle, 
and to rally the Mussulman population to their side ? Be- 
cause they immediately encountered the Prince’s influence 
and example. Sir Walter Elliot admits that “ his example. 
was not without its effect,” but thinks “ his influence” was 
“not great.” It was suflicient. 

There is little difficulty in divining the sentiments of 
the other Councillor,the late Mr. Morehead, afterwards Go- 
vernor of Madras, from the following paragraph of his very 
brief Minute on the same occasion. It ce ard necessary 
to add that he also had not been a member of the Govern- 
ment when the decree of confiscation went forth. 


“TI make no comments on the previous acts of Government, but 
I strongly object to any proceedings being now adopted that may 
tend to counteract the present desire of the Court to ameliorate, 
in some degree, the position to which Prince Azeem Jah has been 
reduced.’’* 

Lord Harris had advised the abolition of the Na- 
wabship of the Carnatic, because, in his opinion, “a 
Court at the Presidency, though destitute of authorit 
and power, must be inimical, or at all events neneriel: 
and capable of being made a nucleus for intrigue.” + 

The results, as described by himself and his colleagues 
in the Government of Madras, can hardly be said to have 
justified his policy or to have verified his expectations. 
The “ nucleus for intrigue” was not found at the Nawab’s 
Court, but, according to Sir Walter Elliot, among “‘ persons 
over whom the Prince had no influence, and with whose 
proceedings he was little acquainted.” 

What a spectacle of Imperial Government for the edifi- 
cation of India and the world! Well may Sir George 
Clerk have said that “it is the inconsistency, caprice and 
mutability of our opinions regarding all great principles 
that is the bane of our supremacy in India.”{ What must 


* Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 8. + Minute, par. 53; Ibid., p. 18. 
t Papers, Chiefship of Bughat, 1854, p. 8. 
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be the conclusions of any intelligent Native or inquisitive 
foreigner, after comparing our treatment of the Carnatic 
family with that which has fallen to the lot of the Nawabs 
of Bengal? What must they think of our statesmanship, 
when great dignities are seen to be pulled down or propped 
up, great dotations confiscated or continued, according to 
no principles, legal or moral, but by sheer haphazard ? 
What must they think of our justice and discrmination, 
when they see the Nawab of Bengal, by the mere accident 
of living over the last year of one Viceroyalty, carry his 
family and fortunes into a secure harbour, purge himself 
of old stains, and pluck renewed honours ; while Prince 
Azeem Jah, free from all stain personally and ancestrally, 
representing old ties and obligations of glaring notoriety, 
and rendering similar, if less conspicuous, services in the 
hour of need as his fortunate compeer of Bengal, reaps 
nothing but a fresh crop of taunts and calumnies? The 
fable of the Wolf and the Lamb has been played over 
and over again in our dealings with the Wallajah family. 
When Prince Azeem Jah is to be robbed of his patrimony, 
and when that iniquity is to be defended in the House 
of Commons, the old charges of treason that were used to 
extort the Treaty of 1801, and which we have already ex- 
amined, are reproduced to prejudice his cause ; and new 
imputations of “‘profligacy” and ‘“ want of principle,’— 
some utterly unfounded, all wholly irrelevant,—are cast 
upon him and his predecessor, the late Nawab, to destroy 
public sympathy, and divert attention from the legal and 
political merits of the case. But perhaps it was the un- 
kindest cut of all when Lord Harris, refusing to give 
Prince Azeem Jah the credit of those good intentions 
which his colleagues in Council and the Court of Directors 
were willing to recognise, declared that he was deserving 
of “ reprehension,” and ‘‘ could not be considered friendly,” 
because his servants looked hungry, and “ he himself was 
supposed to be equally ill off.” 
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Lord Harris carried out the Carnatic confiscation under 
the dominant influence of Lord Dalhousie, who, on re- 
ceiving at his residence on the Neilgherry Hills, within 
the Madras Presidency, the intelligence of the late Nawab’s 
death, at once suggested that there was ‘no direct heir ;” 
that “the future disposal of the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic must be the subject of grave consideration ;” and 
that, therefore, ‘“‘the Government of Madras should not 
recognise anyone, or permit anyone to represent himself as 
successor. * The views and expectations of the Governor 
General could not well be misunderstood after this. As 
soon as possible he came down from the Hills, took his 
seat in person at the head of the Madras Council table, 
and “conferred with the Government of Fort St. George 
regarding the measures to be adopted.”f 

Sir Charles Wood, now Lord Halifax, who we shall 

_—-find to have indicated very clearly his extreme dis- 
te for this case, was not President of the Board of 
Control at this time. That office was then filled by 
Mr. Vernon Smith, now Lord Lyveden, who never 
seems to have ventured to do more than to register, 
without remark, all Lord Dalhousie’s decrees, one after 
the other.t Sir Charles Wood subsequently had a 
"73 splendid opportunity of reconsidering the question, as 
he had also with regard to Mysore; but, after manifest 
hesitation, he threw them both away. Perhaps he had 
been too long in power. The habits of office and the 
amenities of party, may have combined to deter him 
y from breaking the ey of his own proceedings with 
those of a predecessor who had been a colleague and was 
still an auxiliary. He may also have met with resistance 
from other members of the Government. 

Sir Charles Wood was questioned on this subject for 

the first time on the 25th of July, 1861, shortly after his 


~ * Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 17. + Ibid., pp. 38 and 47. 

{ It is supposed that he was placed there by Lord Palmerston in 
order that Lord Dalhousie, then in the height of his fame, and who 
was determined to have his own way, should be secure from all inter- 
ference, either of the Court of Directors, or of the permanent Secretaries 
of the Board uf Control. 
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accession to the office of Secretary of State for India, by 
Mr. Layard, M.P. for Southwark, who applied some very 
strong terms to the conduct of the East Fadia Company. 
Sir Charles Wood, in reply, said that “the case of Azeem 
Jah had been referred to the Government of Madras. He 
concurred generally with the remarks of the honourable 
Member, and was quite willing to inquire fully into the 
merits of the case.’* x 

And it is remarkable that in the despatch of the 8th of 
April, 1862, in which, to use his own cautious words, he 
declines “‘ to disturb the decision arrived at six years ago,” 
Sir Charles Wood seems carefully to avoid adopting that 
decision unreservedly as his own, declaring it to have 
been equitable or stamping it with his approval. He re- 
capitulates the grounds on which that decision had been 
based by ‘‘the Government of India and the Home 
Authorities,” makes no comment, adds no confirmation 
of his own, but is of opinion, “ after a very full, patient, 
and searching revision of all the papers of this case, and of 
the arguments adduced by the Memorialist,” that “there 
are no grounds to justify me in disturbing the decision 
arrived at six years ago.” 

During the discussion in the House of Commons on the 
26th of February, 1863, raised by the motion of the Right 
Honourable H. Baillie, M.P. for Inverness-shire, in favour 
of Prince Azeem Jah’s claims, Sir Charles Wood seized 
the occasion of observing that “what had been done took 
place in 1855, long before he acceded to his present 
office.” 

In the debate of the 13th of June, 1864, on Mr. Smol- 
lett’s motion for a Select Committee, Sir Charles Wood 
and all the members of the Government refrained from 
speaking ; and in the discussion which followed on the 
adroit manceuvre by which a division was hastily and 
unexpectedly snatched, Sir Charles Wood appears to have 
rejoiced once more in the opportunity of stating that ‘all - 


* Hansard, vol. clxiv, p. 1508. 
+ This despatch has been published, but not in any Parlinmontary 
Return,—see Appendix A. 
t Hansard, vol. elxix, p. 816. 
° 
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the transactions to which reference had been made, took 
place before he became Secretary of State for India.”* 

It is worthy also of remark that in all the debates on 
the Carnatic question, Sir Charles Wood has confined 
himself pretty closely to treating the extinction of the 
Nawabship as an accomplished Fact and as a matter of 
policy, declaiming against the disadvantages and anomalies 
of such an institution, but slurring over and setting aside 
those sophistical arguments as to the nghts derived from 
the alleged misconduct of Prince Azeem Jah’s ancestors, 
by which Mr. Lowe, Sir James Fergusson, and others, had 
attempted to make out a justification. In the debate of 
the 14th of March, 1865, on the motion of Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, Sir Charles Wood spoke as follows :— 

‘The honourable and learned gentleman (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) 
had stated that the reason why Azeem Jah was deprived in 1855 
of the position which his predecessors held, was the imputed 
treason of Wallajah and Omdut-ool-Oomra at the close of the last 
century ; but it was no such thing. The reason for the course 
taken in 1855 was not any that had been alleged by the honour- 
able and learned gentleman: it was a reason of policy. The 
mischief of different kinds that had resulted from the mainten- 
ance of these mock royaltics was the real and valid objection to 
them. Lord Harris stated the reason as shortly and as clearly as 
man could state it.’ + 

In the previous debate of the 26th of February, 1863, 
he had spoken to much the same eflect. 

‘Lord Harris said he was convinced that a serious moral evil 
was caused by the continuance of this semblance of the pomp and 
state of an effete Royalty, which, while it did no good to these 
persons themselves, was capable of being made the nucleus of 
intrigue.” tf 

Some one ought to have reminded Sir Charles Wood of 
the striking contradiction to all the alarms and prognosti- 
cations of Lord Harris in 1855, afforded by the facts and 
events of 1857. There was no “nucleus of intrigue” ob- 
, served in connection with the family of the Bengal Nawab, 
nor of another stipendiary Prince, the Rajah of Benares., 
On the contrary, valuable aid and moral support were 


* Hansard, vol. clxxv. + Ibid., vol. elxxvii, p. 1709. 
{ Ibid., vol. clxix, p. 815. 
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given to us by both during the severe trial to which the 
levelling system advocated by Lord Harris was so speedily 
subjected. The same must be said of the Bhonsla family 
of Nagpore during the same great crisis. The same must 
be said of Prince Azeem Jah and his relatives. Durin 
fifty-five years’ experience of the Treaty of 1801 no 
“nucleus of intrigue” had ever been detected or suspected 
at the Nawab’s Court. No “nucleus of intrégue” was 
found in the remnant and faded semblance of a Court 
kept up by Prince Azeem Jah. ; 

he only part of the Prince’s conduct which Lord Harris 
insists was open to “reprehension,” and “could not be 
considered friendly,” was that he declined to compromise 
his claims by “ drawing his allowance,” so that his servants 
were apparently reduced to ‘“‘a state of starvation.” 

On the other hand, Sir Walter Elliot declares the 
Prince’s conduct to have been “simply that of a man 
suffering under severe disappointment ;” pronounces all 
his proceedings to have been “legitimate,” ‘marked by 
moderation, and by a retiring, submissive spirit,” and_be- 
lieves that “‘ his example has not been without its effect” 
in keeping the evil-disposed Mahomedans quiet.* 

Although Lord Harris declined to acknowledge any 
obligation to Prince Azeem Jah for his good influences 
over the Mahomedan population, he at least bears testi- 
mony to such influence having been urgently required, 
In this same Minute he says that “during the existence 
of the troubles,” 

“From all the information I was able to obtain, my opinion is 
that the Mussulmans of Madras were as hostile to our rule as any 
others of their creed in India. We had many reasons to believe 
that they were in constant communication with the ill-disposed at 
Bangalore, Hyderabad, Kurnool, and Trichinopoly ; at one time 
a considerable number endeavoured to get into the town from the 
neighbouring districts, fully armed; but on their being almost 
invariably stopped and disarmed by the Police, they gave up that 
plan. We knew of prayer-meetings being held at the houses of 
two or three of their principal men, for the purpose of calling 
down the wrath of Heaven on the infidels, and success to the 


* Ante, p. 77. 
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Mussulman arms. We know that the tone of conversation of all 
classes of their population was most inimical.’’* 

Lord Harris, not seeing, perhaps, how it tells against 
himself, betrays, also, the fact that one great cause to 
which this inimical feeling among the Carnatic Maho- 
medans was attributed by those best capable of judging, 
was his own treatment of Prince Azeem Jah. He was 
informed by the Chepauk Agent and the Commissioner 
of Police, the men in immediate communication with all 
the sources of intelligence, that they were “fearful lest 
considerable excitement, if not worse, should ensue,” in 
consequence of the rumours afloat as to the distress in the 
Prince’s household.t 

So unreasonable and malignant was the fanaticism of 
these Southern Mahomedans, that they harboured dis- 
loyal thoughts when their social and spiritual Chief was 
rejected, degraded, and plundered. 

Lord Harris himself was so far anxious on this point 
that he remonstrated with the Prince, and suggested to 
him that the visible starvation of his servants “could not 
be considered as friendly.” That was his sole complaint 
against Prince Azeem Jah. 

The useful services rendered to us by the fortunate 
Nawab of Bengal, and the good conduct and influence of 
the unfortunate Nawab (de jure) of the Carnatic, as de- 
scribed by Lord Harris himself and his colleagues in the 
Madras Government, contradict his Lordship’s unfounded 
surmise that these princely families must be “ inimical.” 
By his own account “the considerable excitement, if not 
worse” among the Mussulman population, was caused b 
the persecution, not by the maintenance, of “the Court 
at the Presidency,” which he said was sure to be “a 
nucleus of intrigue.” Everything contradicts the notion 
that Prince Azeem Jah was “inimical,” though Lord 
Harris and Lord Dalhousie had certainly done their best 
to make him so. I am afraid it may be assumed that the 
Prince was guilty of being “ discontented,” but he did not 
despair,—he has never despaired,—and therefore the con- 
servative traditions and instincts of his family kept him 

* Carnatic Papers, 1861, pp. 9, 10. ¢ Ante, p. 76. 
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and his relatives true to the spirit of the long standing 
alliance, which the stronger party had contemptuously 
repudiated. 

It never seems to have struck Lord Harris that people 
were more likely to be “‘ inimical and discontented,” when 
badly off and badly treated, than when they were well 
off and well treated. It never seems to have struck him 
that the Mahomedans of the Carnatic were not likely to 
become more loyal and less fanatical, when they saw their 
hereditary Prince, the lawful Head of their creed and 
community, disowned and insulted, expelled from his 
Palace, and stripped of his property, by the Allies who, 
according to popular belief, and in the words of a Governor 
of Madras, ‘‘owed their existence in the East” to the 
Nawab’s ancestors.™ 

Lord Harris thinks that in 1857 the “ Mussulmans of 
Madras were as hostile to our rule as any others of their 
creed in India.”t+ Did he suppose that they had become 
less hostile, or does any one suppose that they are less 
hostile now, since the degradation and impoverishment of 
Prince Azeem Jah ? 

Are there not some reasons to believe that such a popu- 
lation would be more easily kept in order, guided into 
useful courses, and trained into a higher civilisation, while 
their director and leader was contented, prosperous, and 
harmoniously associated with our Government, than when 
he is ruined and rejected, filled with the bitter conscious- 
ness of ill-usage, and rudely thrown back for counsel and 
sympathy upon his exasperated relatives and retainers ? 
It is on stuff like this that Mahomedan fanaticism, in- 
trigues, and conspiracies are fed and thrive, and not 
upon “the pomp and state of Royalty,” as Lord Harris 
Imagined. 

It is a matter of no small political importance to keep 
the Mahomedan population of Southern India in good 
heart, and under effective moral control, convinced of 
British honour as well as of British power, yielding 
willing allegiance to the Crown, and intelligent obedience 
to the laws. Nothing teaches and impresses like example. 

* Ante, p. 44. + Anie, p. 83. 
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Nothing was so calculated to preserve Mussulman allegi- 
ance, as the sight and example of their Nawab, honoured 
and favoured by the Imperial Government. Nothing was 
so calculated to impress them with respect for laws and 
contracts, as the example of a powerful Government like 
ours, evincing a sity Sar respect for treaties and en- 
gagements, even with the weakest of its Allies. The 
statesmanship of 1855 has taught them a very different 
lesson. 

The historical antecedents and social energy of the 
Mahomedan tribes, entitle them to greater weight and 
greater consideration among the constituent elements of 
the Indian population, than might seem warranted by 
their actual numbers. They congregate in the large towns 
and cities ; and comparatively a small proportion of their 
creed is to be found among the lowest and most ignorant 
class of agriculturists and labourers. The point of honour 
is strong among them. Their faculty of combination and 
of organisation under a chosen leader, is greater than that 
of the Hindoos, Their political influence has never died 
away ; and everywhere a certain undefinable deference is 
still shown by all classes of the community to a Maho- 
medan of respectable standing. 

In Southern India,—the Deccan and the Carnatic,— 
particular attention is due to the views and sentiments of 
the Mussulman population, because, in addition to other 
reasons, they furnish far more than their due share of 
recruits, and the absolute majority of Native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, to the Madras 
Army. That Army (and the same may be said of the 
Hyderabad Contingent) is animated and swayed by Mus- 
sulman feelings and traditions. 

Just as it has become the fashion, even among those 
whose duty it is to be well informed on these points, to 
set down the inhabitants of the Madras Presidency in 
general as a spiritless and pusillanimous race, so it seems 
to be taken for granted that the Madras Sepoys, having, 
with the exception of one Cavalry Regiment, behaved 
well in 1857, are a quiet, orderly set of fellows, who take 
no interest in political events, and that since the mutiny 
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of Vellore in 1806, which was brought about by an im- 
prudent provocation, there has been no reason to doubt 
their loyalty to the Government, and their attachment to 
their officers. I have endeavoured to shake the delu- 
sion as to the fighting capabilities of the South by re- 
calling some almost forgotten incidents of the Polygar 
war.* I might easily, also, adduce a chain of incidents to 
show the false estimate that has been formed of the tem- 
per and latent motives of the Madras troops, including the 
detection of a great military conspiracy with marked 
political aims at Bangalore in 1832, when four of the 
ringleaders were blown from guns, and two were shot, 
besides several minor mutinies since that time ostensibly 
about pay, marches, and other alleged grievances, 

It is true that the Madras Army behaved well in 1857 : 
both the men and their officers deserve much more credit 
and honour than they got, for their excellent state of 
discipline and their good: conduct in the field and in 
quarters, during the time of trial. But it would be ab- 
surd to fall into dreams of fancied security, either about 
them or the Punjaubees,—commonly called in England 
the “Sikh ” Regiments, and supposed to be recruited from 
the tribes of that creed, who in fact, though giving a cer- 
tain character and spirit to the battalions in which they 
serve, do not contribute more than twenty per cent. to 
their numerical strength. 

We shall profit, if we are wise, by the counsel which the late 
Rajah of Puttiala, our faithful ally, and himself a Sikh, addressed 
to Mr. Raikes :—‘ Wait, sir, till this excitement of victory, this 
surfeit of plunder, be over; wait till you mass large bodies of 
Sikhs in your cantonments; and then remember that I warned 
you of the danger.’ 

«Mr. Raikes proceeds :—‘ This conversation made the greater 
impression on me, a8 comprising the views of Brigadier Chamber- 
lain, who a few days before had said to me: ‘The Sepoys have 
waited a hundred years to mutiny ; the Sikhs, if subject to like 
temptations, will not wait ten.” He also had received from the 
Rajah of Jheend (a Sikh) a similar warning.”’+ 

The Punjaub Force is Sikh. The Bengal Army was Brah- 


min. In the samesense, the Madras Army is Mussulman. 
* Ante, pp. 18 to 20. ¢ LEdinburyh Review, October 1866, p. 340. 
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The Mahomedans take the lead and give the general 
tone to the Army. One-third of the Madras Infantry, 
nearly the whole of the Cavalry, and more than half 
of the Native Officers and Sergeants, are Mahomedan. 
That peculiar element in the population of India has 
never been supposed to be less inflammable than the 
Hindoo element. 

It may be mentioned here that Syud Ahmed, the fanatic 
leader of a religious invasion of the Punjaub, which gave 
Runjeet Sing much trouble in 1835, and founder of the 
Wahabee colony in Sitana, which gave us so much trouble 
in 1858 and 1863,* came from Arcot, the district which 
furnishes a large proportion of Mussulman recruits for 
the Madras Army,—a fact worthy of notice, both as indi- 
cating the latent capabilities of the population from which 
that remarkable man sprang, and also as giving a hint of 
the strange and unaccountable connection and communi- 
cation between the most distant parts of India, which 
circumstances every now and then reveal. 

Still, any one ate pleases may believe, though I can- 
not, that the Madras Sepoy is made of a different clay 
from the high-caste Poorbeeas who filled the Bengal Army, 
that he is a tame creature of domestic habits, and totally 
devoid of ambition, or that he is deeply convinced of the 
blessings of British rule, and devoted to British interests. 
My own belief, shared by many who were in the best 
position for judging at the time, is that during the crisis 
of the Rebellion, before Delhi was taken, the Native troops 
at Nagpore and Hyderabad were tampered with, and that 
such answers were returned to these overtures as clearly 
proved that the sympathies of the Madras Sepoys were 
entirely with the insurrectionary mevement, and that if 
they had got a tempting opportunity they would have 
joined in it. They only wanted a beginning to be made, 
and a rallying-point of some sort,—the standard of a 
Prince, a popular pretender, or noted religious teacher, to 
be exhibited,—for them to take their part against us. No 

* And the dispersion of which is said to be one object of the large 


force now assembled (October 1868) in the Hazara country under 
General Wilde. ; 
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such rallymg-point appeared. No influential leaders came 
forward. The tentative outbreaks at Hyderabad and Nag- 
pore failed; and after such a check to the first ebullition, 
it of course became doubly difficult to get the steam up 
again without some fresh encouragement. Instead of that, 
the tide turned steadily in favour of the British Govern- 
ment. Several plots and risings in the Mahratta Provinces, 
within the range and hearing, as may be said;of the Madras 
Army, failed signally. The conspiracy at Sattara was de- 
feated and paneled: The mutiny of Bombay troops at 
Kolapore was put down by General Le Grand Jacob in 
August ; and a second attempted outbreak at the same 
place, in December 1857, was promptly crushed by the 
same officer, who had been invested by Lord Elphinstone 
with full civil and military powers. Delhi was taken in 
September ; Lucknow was relieved in October 1857. 
British troops were beginning to disembark at every port. 
The moment of imminent danger passed away. But it 
would be a great mistake to underrate the alone and 
peril of the crisis that was safely passed through at Hyder- 
abad and at Nagpore. At Hyderabad, the firmness and 
vigilance of Salar Jung, the Minister of the Nizam, with 
difficulty prevented a general Mahomedan rising. At Nag- 
pore there were plottings enough, but owing to the wisdom 
and prudence of a venerable lady, the Banka Baee, (the 
widow of Rughojee the Second, who fought against us at As- 
sayeand Argaum,)the most important conspiracy was never 
brought to maturity. The Mahratta Chieftains and old 
military officers of the Rajah at Nagpore, without her 
countenance would not attempt a rising ; and the actual 
conspiracy, revealed and frustrated at the eleventh hour, 
was almost entirely carried on by Mussulman fanatics. As 
it was, their first blow very nearly succeeded. A little 
more encouragement from any member of the dethroned 
family, a little more boldness and determination, an hour or 
two more to perfect their preparations, would almost cer- 
tainly have given immediate success to the Mahomedan con- 
spirators. it is ten miles from the city of Nagpore to the 
military cantonment of Kamptee, where the small force of 
European troops was stataoned. There was nothing to oppose 
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the plan of murdering the Commissioner and his English 
assistants, and plundering the Treasury and Arsenal, which 
were then isolated and almost defenceless, A sufficient 
number of the local troops had joined in the plot, to have 
effected all this with ease, if they had acted promptly. 
Such an auspicious beginning would, in the month of June 
1857, have terribly tried and shaken the Madras Sepoys ; 
and the effect of the news on the immense and turbulent 
population of Hyderabad would probably have been de- 
cisive. An attack was made on the Hyderabad Residenc 

by a body of insurgents on July 17th, 1857, which ceed 
feebly sustained, for want of an influential leader, shows 
the spirit that was abroad, and which a very little success 
would have rendered quite ungovernable. The Nizam and 
his Minister, Salar Jung, if they had endeavoured to stem 
the flood, would have been swept away, and some other 
member of the family raised to the throne. The Mahrat- 
tas of Poonah and Sattara, then hot-beds of conspiracy, 
and of Kolapore,—where both mutiny and rebellion sub- 
sequently occurred,—all the petty Rajahs and Sirdars of 
the South and West, would have risen at the signal from 
Nagpore. Kurnool and Cuddapah, two Madras districts 
containing numbers of warlike Pathan Mahomedans, would 
have followed the example of Hyderabad. And if the con- 
tagion of mutiny had once reached the Madras Sepoys,— 
especially through the medium of the Nizam, the Prince 
whom their leading men look up to,—it would have spread 
among them like wildfire, just as it did in the Bengal 
Army. Had one Madras Brigade gone wrong in the midst 
of the Delhi excitement, there would have been a series of 
disasters and massacres throughout the length and breadth 
of the Southern Presidency, then almost denuded of Euro- 
pean troops. We should have had to make a fresh start 
from our stronghold at Calcutta or Bombay. Our enemies 
would have had time and space to organise and establish 
themselves as a regular Government, and no Native State 
could have continued to uphold our cause. Weshould no 
longer have been able to talk about arebellion. We should 
have had to enter upon the conquest of India almost as 
foreign invaders, and without possession of the revenues. 
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From this incalculable aggravation of the horrors and 
perils of 1857, we were “saved,” in the words of one of 
Lord Dalhousie’s most constant and devoted admirers, 
“by the Nizam.”* That Prince, the head of a State for 
sixty years in close and faithful alliance with us, had been 
told by Lord Dalhousie, in time of profound peace, and 
without consulting the Resident, that ours was, “‘a great 
Government, whose power” could “ crush him at its will,’ 
—a piece of vulgar blustering, which alone is sufficient to 
stamp the man who could make use of it as unfit for his 
exalted and dignified position. In the same letter Lord 
Dalhousie calls upon the Nizam, “to recognise the real 
dangers which surround” him.t How little did this arro- 
gant adviser know where the real danger was to be looked 
for, and whom it threatened ! 

This menace of “‘ crushing” seems to have been one of 
Lord Dalhousie’s favqurite formulas: he appears to have 
considered its application to our most faithful and sub- 
missive Allies peculiarly appropriate and impressive. We 
meet with these very ied pea bad taste heightened 
by bad grammar,—in the seventh paragraph of his Fare- 
well Minute, applied to the present Rajah Runbeer Sing 
of Cashmere, son of Goolab Sing, who was then in a de- 
clining state of health : 

*« And when, as must soon be, the Maharajah shall pass away, 
his son, Meean Runbeer Sing, will have enough to do to main- 
tain his ground against rivals of his own blood, without giving 
any cause of offence to a powerful neighbour, which he well knows 
can crush him at his will.’’§ 

In July 1857, Rajah Goolab Sing did pass away, and 
Runbeer Sing, instead of wasting his resources in fighting 
any rivals, managed somehow or other to advance fifty 


* “ Madras was saved by the Nizam,”—The Spectator, October 6th, 
1866,—see Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy, p. 208. 

t Papers, the Nizam, 1854, p. 42. These words, taken from the 
official English version, are bad enough; but the literal meaning of the 
Persian verb, ‘paemal kardan,’ actually used in the Governor-General’s 
letter, is‘to trample under foot.’ For this aggravation of the insult 
Lord Dalhousie cannot be held accountable, but it shows gross incom- 
petence in the Persian Department of the Foreign Secretariat. 

{ Papers, the Nizam, 1854, p. 43. 

§ Marquis of Dalhousie’s Minute, 1856, p. 6. 
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lakhs of rupees (£500,000) to Sir John Lawrence, and to 
send 3,500 of his own troops to assist in the siege of Delhi. 

At Hyderabad also, in the same critical period, the 
usual agitation and disorder of a succession occurred— 
Nasir-ood-Dowlah, the late Nizam, having died in July, 
1857—-yet the firmness of the present. Prince restrained 
the warlike tribes and fanatical Mahomedans of his domi- 
nions and of Southern India, and facilitated every move- 
ment of the Madras Army; while more than one-half of 
that Hyderabad Contingent, which Lord Dalhousie politel 
informed the Nizam’s father, in the letter already soe | 
was “the main support on which depended the stabilit 
of his throne,’* was pushed forward beyond the Nizam’s 
frontiers into our own provinces, to uphold the stability of 
our Empire against our own mutinous troops and our own 
rebellious subjects. 

Yet from respect for the memory of such a false prophet 
as Lord Dalhousie, and to save the credit of such inconsi- 
derable statesmen as Lord Lyveden and Lord Harris, this 
manifest iniquity, this reproach to the British Crown, and 
constant source of irritation and disgust to a most deserv- 
ing, intelligent and industrious population, is to be con- 
firmed and perpetuated’! It is incredible. It cannot be. 
No one likes it; everyone is ashamed of 1t. Even Mr. 
Lowe, after having given his own version of the course of 
our relations with the Wallajah family, down to the rejec- 
tion of Prince Azeem Jah, concluded by admitting that 
“he did not say that such transactions as these were 
matters which anyone could look at with great pleasure.” + 

No one has looked at them with any pleasure, since 
Lord Dalhousie’s short-lived reputation was shivered to 
atoms in the earthquake of 1857. Not one Governor of 
Madras since Lord Harris, not one Indian Minister since 
Lord Lyveden, has reviewed the case of Prince Azeem 
Jah without evident compunction. The thing is notorious ; 
it is patent to the world. Every Minute, every despatch 
that has seen the light, has tended to disclose the fact. 
Each successive debate in Parliament has presented the 

* Papers, the Nizam, 1854, p. 41, 
t Haneard, vol. elxxv, p. 1668. 
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spectacle of some leading statesman, in or out of office, 
eager to disclaim responsibility for this crying injustice. 
Sir Charles Wood tries in vain to shake it from his skirts. 
Lord Stanley plainly indicates that he would have re- 
dressed it if i. had had time.* 

The Chairman of the East India Company denies that 
there was anything like unanimity in the Court of Direc- 
tors. Being taunted with having signed the despatch 
confirming the decision of Lords Harris and Dalhousie, 
Colonel Sykes, M.P. for Aberdeen, after strongly support- 
ing the claims of Prince Azeem Jah in the debate of the 
13th of July, 1864, observed that “the despatches were 
signed ministerially by the Directors, and that the opin- 
ions he entertained, when he signed that letter, were the 
same as he had now expressed.” 

In short, the actual position of the British Government 
with reference to the Wallajah family rests on no autho- 
rity atall. It has no moral basis; it is repudiated by the 
moral sense of every one who has examined it closely, even 
of those official persons who feel most acutely the formal 
difficulty of reversing it. 

If, in order to ply another test, we even suppose the 
exclusion of Prince Azeem Jah from his father's dignity 
to be strictly just, no one can deny that the same injurious 
effect has been produced on the public mind as if it were 

ossly unjust. For this thing was not done in a corner. 
the machinery employed in executing and sustaining the 
Carnatic confiscation has been completely uncovered, and 
displayed to the whole world. 

he working of British institutions is much more clearly 
understood and appreciated now-a-days in India, than 
was the case twenty years ago. Newspapers and Blue- 
books are not only read by Natives of English education, 


* Having voted for Mr. Smollett’s motion in favour of Prince Azeem 
Jah on June 13th, 1864, in the conversation which followed the division 
Lord Stanley said that—‘“ No decision was come to by him, as Secre- 
tary of State, on this subject. The memorial, no doubt, arrived when 
he was at the India Office; but, to the best of his recollection, he re- 
quired farther information about it, and therefore had no opportunity 
of coming to a decision on it before he quitted office.”’ 

+ Hansard, vol. clxxv, p. 1667. 
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but are also transmitted and translated to the dependent 
Sovereigns, Chieftains and landlords. The names of our 
leading statesmen and their avowed or supposed views on 
Indian subjects, are known and beeen in the Durbar 
and the closet of every Nawab and Rajah, and by all 
Natives who are interested in such matters throughout 
India, And in all classes, except the very lowest and 
most ignorant, there are many who are deeply interested. 

Lord Canning did not fail to observe the momentous 
consequences that might ensue from the increasing pub- 
licity given to all the proceedings of our Government, and 
the growing avidity with which they were perused in 
India. His testimony is worthy of notice. 

‘* Since 1849, the official correspondence on not less than sixteen 
or seventeen cases of doubtful succession and of adoption have 
been printed by orders of Parliament. In these papers there is 
every variety of opinion as to the claims of Native States on the 
one hand, and as to the duty, rights, and policy of the British 
Government on the other. 

‘* And it must not be supposed that because these documents 
are published in Blue Books and in English they are beyond the 
knowledge of Native Courts. They are, on the contrary, sought 
for and studied by those whose dearest prospects they so closely 
affect. It is not many months since I was informed, by the 
Governor General’s Agent in Central India, that a Native Court 
had received from England the Parliamentary Papers on Dhar 
before they had reached my own hand.”’* 

Is there anything in the original process against Prince 
Azeem Jah, or in the course of his appeal, as placed before 
the world in the published documents and in the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, likely to persuade any person interested 
or any disinterested inquirer, I will not say that the Prince 
was justly excluded from the succession, but that any one 
can now believe him to have been justly excluded ? 

Of the Minutes and despatches it 1s unnecessary to say 
much more here. They have already been treated at 
sufficient length. From somewhat extensive personal in- 
quiry, I can confidently assert that an intelligent Hindoo 
or Mussulman finds it so difficult fully to realise the insu- 
lar arrogance which too often darkens the judgment and 


* Adoption Despatch of April 30th, 1860, para. 7. 
v 
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deadens the sympathies of British rulers in India, that 
statements and arguments which we simply set down as 
erroneous, appear to them so infoanded: unnatural and 
unreasonable, as to be quite irreconcilable with sincerity 
and good faith. They call them prevarications and sub- 
terfuges. I am afraid the judgment of an intelligent 
foreigner would be very much the same. 

In 1854, when Nagpore was about to be annexed, Mr. 
Mansel, the Resident, hinted this very plainly to the 
Governor-General ; but, of course, his words were wasted. 
‘“‘The reasons,” he said, “for our refusal to allow adoption 
are not intelligible to the native aristocracy.”* 

However effective those statements and arguments may 
have been in the secret chambers of Madras and Leaden- 
hall Street,—however conscientiously they may have been 
advanced, before the other side of the question was heard 
at all,—they have now been exposed to the light of day, 
to the rude air of public discussion, and will bear no more 
handling. Sir Charles Wood, in 1862, is seen to decline 
repeating them on his own seth He gives a sum- 
mary of them as “the grounds of the decision” of 1855, 
which he does not feel “justified in disturbing,”+ but that 
is all. 

Those who are inclined to favour Prince Azeem Jah’s 
pretensions will hardly be convinced of their imaginary 
nature, when they see them supported by ninety-two 
members in an assembly always averse to such topics, and 
without the stimulus of a party struggle,—when they see 
the ungrateful task of bringing the subject beforethe House 
of Commons, undertaken by men of such divergent views 
in politics as Mr. Smollett, Mr. Layard and Mr. H. J. 
Baillie, repeatedly sustained by the chivalrous efforts of the 
present Lord Chief Baron, Sir Fitzroy man and sanctioned 
by a statesman so distinguished as Lord Stanley, who has 
been Secretary of State for India. Lord Stanley voted on 
the 13th of June, 1864, for Mr. Smollett’s motion, and it 
was formally announced in the Morning Herald that he 
was only prevented by illness from voting for Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly’s motion on the 14th of March 1865. 


* Further Papers, Berar, 1856, p. 6. 
t+ Anfe, p. 81; Appendix A. 
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Never having been made a question of party, the case 
may be said never to have been fairly taken into consider- 
ation by the House of Commons. On the 13th of June, 
1864, the Ministers, as already remarked, remained silent, 
and the debate was abruptly cut short by a division which 
was stigmatised as “a dodge.” Ninety-two members 
voted or paired on the 14th of March, 1865, in favour of 
inquiry into the case, and the Government only obtained 
a majority of 15 by their own 24 official votes. 

The Government cannot venture to subject their own 
nase to the calm consideration and report of a 
select Committee, or even to make known the advice of 
their own law officers. 

The formal support of the House of Commons can add 
no moral weight to the Government, while it refuses in- 
quiry and avoids discussion, and yet escapes defeat at the 
hands of nearly a hundred independent members only by 
summoning its full official strength to vote in favour of its 
own decision. Including all the divisions, more than a 
hundred and twenty members have declared themselves in 
favour of Prince Azeem Jali’s claims. 

Three eminent Judges now on the bench, the Lord 
Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Lush and Sir Travers Twiss, and 
the present Advocate General of Madras, the Hon. J. B. 

) Norton, the first-mentioned speaking many times from his 
place in Parliament, the others in written opinions,—have 
pronounced themselves convinced, without doubt or hesi- 
tation on any one point, of the justice of Prince Azeem 
Jah’s pretensions, and of the utter groundlessness of the 
pretexts by which they have been hitherto disputed. All 
these opinions have been printed and published, and, like 
the debates and divisions in Parliament, are as well under- 
stood by those interested, and by educated Natives in 

) India, as they are by us in England. What has the 
Government to set against them? The Minutes of Lord 
Harms, and the tacit approval of Lord Lyveden ! 

It is to be feayed that the Government has trusted for 
the preservation of its moral and intellectual supremacy 

"“S in India, in the face of such an array of indignant remon- 


strance, less to the world-wide fame and vast influence of 
¥ 
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the great authorities just mentioned, than to the political 
ignorance and apathy of the Indian people. That con- 
temptuous policy may be pursued too far. Too much re- 
liance may be placed on the apparent apathy of a people 
not encouraged or accustomed to tell us their feelings. 
The ignorance, also, may be less than we suppose. And 
after all, what safety is there in popular ignorance? Judg- 
ing from historical experience, we should rather look upon 
it as a constant danger, most effectually tempered and 
restrained by extreme veneration for the persons and 
pageantry of hereditary Princes, 


I trust I shall not be misinterpreted, or misunderstood, 
from anything I have said in the preceding section, as 
advising that the Nawab of the Carnatic should be rein- 
stated, in order to conciliate the Southern Mahomedans, 
and avert their fanatical hostility, or in order to prevent 
a mutiny in the Madras Army. I do not profess to see 
any immediate cause for anxiety. 

I am not one of those who believe in blood-thirsty 
fanaticism as an ordinary characteristic of the Mussulman 
faith.* I no more believe the Rebellion of 1857 to have 
been the result of a Mussulman plot, than I believe it to 
have been a mere military mutiny. 

I am, in fact, much less of an alarmist than many of 
the most distinguished public servants, now actively em- 

loyed in India. For example, Sir Richard Temple, then 
Reaident at Hyderabad, in a despatch of the 16th 
August, 1867, from which I shall have to quote several 
passages of a more agreeable nature, writes as follows:— 


pAb ord 

* An able writer with whom I seldom have the good lack’ t¢ hie 
in an article of the Hdinburgh Review for October 1866, on which I 
have made some comments elsewhere, (Retrospects and Prospects of 
Indian Policy, pp. 227, 235) has collected with great care some inter- 
esting facts recalling the large amount of aid afforded by Mussulman 
Princes, and the many instances of fidelity and devotion among Mus- 
sulman officials, during the terrible days of 1857. 

H 
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‘¢ Not to go too far back, I have known, even within the last 
five peaceful years, instances occurring, on the average about 
once every two or three months, of seditious or treasonable pro- 
ductions, in all probability emanating from, or traceable ta, the 
Brahmin priesthood. This hostility is even stronger in the 
Mahomedarn priesthood ; with them it literally burns with an un- 
dying flame ; from what I know of Delhi in 1857-58, from what 
I am authentically informed of in respect to Hyderabad at that 
time, I believe that not more fiercely does the tiger hunger for 
his prey than does the Mussulman fanatic throughout India thirst 
for the blood of the white infidel. All this may be very sad, but 
it is no use disguising a fact which is inevitable.’’* 

Nor do I look with suspicion upon the troops recruited 
from any province or district i India, or regard the 
Native Army as a necessary evil, to be kept at the mini- 
mum of numbers, and not to be trusted with the most 
efficient arms. If the Empire were organised so as to 
subserve the national honour and interests of both East 
and West, and not the professional interests and nepotism 
of the West only,—if the policy of contempt were aban- 
doned, and a on of confidence adopted,—India would 
become a source of military strength to Great Britain, in- 
stead of paralysing her mght arm in peace, exposing in- 
cessantly a vulnerable point, where in war a well aimed 

wep blow might cause a fatal hemorrhage. There need be no 
distrust of Mahomcdans, Sikhs, Poorbeeas, or Mahrattas, 
so long as the prevailing tone and temper of the country 
are in favour of the British Government, or at least in 
favour of order and obedience. So long as the leaders of 
the vere are well disposed, the Army will be well dis- 
oe . If the Mussulman Chieftains and nobles are well 

isposed, the fanatics of that creed may be disregarded. 

ut we have done a great deal to make the leaders ill- 
disposed, while they have had much reason to feel their 
own value and their own strength, and to calculate ours, 
——which, enormous as it is, and is known by them to be, 
was before 1857 an incalculable mystery. The classes 
immediately below them,—and for eeeral grades down- 
wards,— among whom their instructors and advisers are 
to be found,—the reflective, active-minded classes, whether 


* British and Native Administration, p. 71. 
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educated in the English or the Oriental style, are becoming 
daily more ambitious, more sensitive, more observant of the 
outer world, and of the political events and changes that 
are taking place elsewhere. As Sir Richard Temple re- 
cently remarked in the despatch to which I have already 
referred :—‘‘ In the event of any future European war or 
complication seriously involving Great Britain, we must 
be prepared for the people of India having a far nicer ap- 
preciation of the crisis than they have ever before had on 
similar occasions.”"* The masses, who obey no impulse 
that does not come from those of their own blood and 
language to whom they are accustomed to look up for 
guidance, are certainly not becoming more content with 
our rule. When most prosperous, they have no enthusiasm 
in its favour. In the words of Colonel W. F. Eden, Go- 
vernor-General’s Agent in Rajpootana, written in August, 
1867,—‘“ A Native administration has to a Native a 
warmth and geniality, if such terms may be applied, as 
compared with our Government, which, although ad- 
mitted to be more just and equitable in all respects, 
strikes him as cold, hard, and unimpassioned.”+ But 
somehow or other, the people at, large do not believe 
themselves to be prosperous under our rule. This 1 
fully admitted by some of the ablest officers now engaged™ 
in the Government of British Provinces. Here 1s the 
opinion of Mr. R. H. Davies, Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
dated 16th July, 1867. 


‘«“An uneasy sense is felt of an intenser struggle more 
scantily rewarded. This, I am told by observant Natives, is the 
spreading sentiment among the rural classes. The complaint is 
that there is no burkut “(blessing)” under the British Government. 
It may be remembered that Colonel Sleeman mentions exactly 
the same grievance being adduced by the Jats of the Delhi terri- 
tory. The meaning is that the toil is greater, nature more nig- 
gardly, the battle of life harder. The agrarian mind attributes 
the change to the foreign rule, to the remittance of money: to 
England, to the decay of Native manufactures, to anything in 
short which runs counter to its prejudices.” t 


* Pupers, British and Native Administration, p. 74. 
: ¢ Ibid., p. 91. t Ibid, p. 11. 
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A very similar accotint is give the lamented Mr. 


A. A. Roberts, then Judicial Commissioner in the ’Pun- 
jaub, who died Maer a few months of the date of his 
etter, August 29th, 1867. ; ve! . 
Nether of these retinal with cae rejects with 
scorn the notion that the people at large have any real 
grounds of discontent,—on the contrary, they rather 
support it. But it matters not for our present inquiry 
whether the popular complaints against the British Go- 
vernment are true or untrue, fair or unfair, reasonable or 
unreasonable. All that concerns us is that this uneasy, 
dissatisfied feeling exists, and is confined to no one class 
in particular. It indicates a loss of moral authority on 
the part of our Government. When that uneasy feeling 
has reached a certain pitch, and has lasted a certain time, 
the ruling Power, whatever it may be, ceases imperceptibly 
to lead or to govern the country,—it can only coerce. And 
when a Government is compelled to trust to physical 
power only, order may be preserved for a time, but there 
will be no real progress—none, at least, in favour of the 
governing class, or under its direction. A change may be 
slowly prepaying, but when if comes it will be yiolent and 
destructive +” ~ i ade od PA ep Pe? Af | 
If w6 are oncd dttore to arhass that great’: find ‘of“rforal 
power which Lord Dalhousie squandered, we must strike 
out a different course from that which has been pursued 
by his favourite Lieutenant for the last five years. The 
conservative elements which saved the Indian Empire 
from dissolution in its first great trial of 1857, have not 
been strengthened during the administration of Sir John 
Lawrence. On the contrary, they have been weakened 
and diluted. They have not, however, as yet been irre- 
trievably scattered and wasted. It is doubtful whether, 
as they stand at present, they would operate as effectually 
in our favour, in the event of a second trial, as they did 
in 7 — re must we expect, a B trial to be 
exactly like the first. ott Vnayl fo 
The Ben Sepoys woul A have OMY i they 
had not fully expected, and with good reason, that they 
were only giving the signal for a general rising. Their 
* Papers, British and Native Administration, p. 112. 
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reasoning was good, but insufficient. Statesmanlike ob- 
servation and superior knowledge, fortified by the gallant 
bearing and unceasing instructions of the British Residents, 
kept the more considerable Native Sovereigns and their 
Ministers in the right path.* The minor Chieftains, 
restrained by their hae stake from prematurely com- 
mitting themselves, watched the movementavwf their more 
powerful brethren, and waited for something decisive. 
The attempt to re-establish the Imperial throne at Delhi, 
which appeared at the first blush to have been a politic 
step on the part of the mutineers, and a formidable blow 
to British power, was, in truth, the turning point in our 
favour. It frightened the Hindoo Princes, and threw the 
Sikhs into our arms. But while it frightened the Princes, 
to whom it suggested territorial restitution, tribute, and 
vassalage, it pleased their soldiers and subjects, and roused 
the leading spirits among them to enthusiasm. And thus 


Ww Win i ar, the vite important 
4 gv + 
(2M only ith at a N fell ak dp y PTA g cd be who 
oke down completely in the crisis of 1857, was Colonel (now Sir 
Henry) Durand, in charge of the Residency at Indore, Holkar’s capital, 
during the absence of Sir Robert Hamilton. He was so blind to what 
was passing close to his own doors, so neglectful of friendly intercourse 
with the Court and its notabilities, so arrogantly regardless of Native 
counsels and opinions, that an attack upon his own house by the in- 
surgent party took him quite by surprise, and forced him to leave the 
place, escorted by some faithful troopers in the service of the Begum 
of Bhopal, and to take refuge in the British station of Hoshungabad. 
Here he rushed into the opposite extreme,—jumped to the conclusion 
that the Maharajah Holkar was implicated in the revolt, and declared, 
in the style of Napoleon, “The dynasty of Holkar has ceased to 
reign!” Fortunately Sir Robert Hamilton returned from England 
towards the close of 1857, and his great personal influence and local 
knowledge supplied what was wanting, while Colonel Durand, now in 
his true element as 4 Brigadier General, was doing good service in the 
field. The long list of errors committed by this respectable officer 
during fifteen years employment in civil and diplomatic duties,—always 
arising from the same hard sectarian prejudices, always evincing the 
same inability to estimate human character, and to measure human 
motives,—being apparently counterbalanced by his industry, business 
talents, and distinguished military services, he has since that time held 
the high offices of Foreign Secretary to Government and Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, during which period his persistent efforts to 
confiscate Dhar and annex Mysore, barely failed. Yet he is still pro- 
bably considered a high authority by some people. 
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Princes of Central India, thrown into antagonism with a 
strong body of their own relatives, troops, and followers, 
and their authority far a time overpowered by a vehement 
party of action. The news of the House of Timour havi 
resumed Imperial sway raised an excitement and spr 
temptations abroad, that nothing could resist but the 
weighty personal responsibility, the fixed personal in- 
terests, and the limited personal ambition of a reigning 
Sovereign. But for this, every barrier would have been 
broken, there would have been no rallying point for the 
prudent and orderly, no place of refuge and repentance 
for those who found out their mistake in time. 

The spectacle of Hindoos and Mussulmans cordially 
uniting to hail the visionary revival of their ancient 
Monarchy, should have suggested to any Indian states- 
man worthy of the name, that for the future we must 
only count to a very slight extent upon religious animosity 
and rivalry preventing political combinations in India. 
Our own practice and our own example,—the liberties 
and the disabilities, the merits and demerits of our rule,— 
following hard upon the discipline and policy of Mahratta 
state-craft, have gone very far to extinguish the jealousies 
of race and creed, to place all tribes on an equal footing, 
and to foster the germs of a national feeling. There is 
nothing now between us and the masses, but their Princes. 
And the Princes, if we do not spurn them, are entirely 
subject to our influence. We may continue to administer 
our Provinces in quiet times, but we cannot govern India 
without the aid of its natural leaders. 

What has been the course of the Indian Government 
since these lessons were offered for its learning? Every- 
thing that it ought not to have been. Lord Canning 
caught a glimpse of the light, but not enough to guide 
him towards a complete and consistent policy. ith a 
brief interval in the last two years of his administration, 
marked by the Adoption Despatch, and the restoration of 
two districts to the Nizam, there has been no change in 
the aspect of the Calcutta Foreign Office towards the 
dependent Princes; and during the incumbency of Sir 
John Lawrence, it shas drifted back altogether into 
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the old ways. Though advantage has very properly been 
taken of a turbulent Regency to assume the management 
of Bhawulpoor, there is no visible sign or symptom of any 
general or definite plan for reforming the Native States, 
or for harmonising their institutions to some extent with 
those of our own Provinces. Not only has there been no 
measure of restitution, but every possible effort was 
made to annex Mysore; and although Mr. Bowring, the 
Commissioner in charge of that State, has shown himself 
quite ready and willing to carry out the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, every possible obstacle is now 
employed to postpone the installation or public recognition 
of the young Maharajah, and to prevent or delay the 
substitution of Native for English management during 
his minority.* 

The able official of a stiff and narrow school, who, by 
an experiment not likely to be repeated, has been left for 
five years in a place that demands a real statesman, seems 
to have had only one idea for making British supremacy 
felt among the dependent Principalities, and that was by 
making it extremely disagreeable. At the Lee Durbar 
held in Agra, in November, 1866, he lectured and scolded 
the assembled Princes in the very style that was best 
calculated to offend and disgust, and to determine them 
never again to expose themselves willingly to such public 
humiliation.t When he met the Punjaub Chieftains at 
Lahore, there was nothing noticeable in his addresses, 
except some self-complacent references to his own career 
in that Province, and a glorification of those British rulers 
of India who could speak the vernacular dialects. 

But this mere want of tact and taste, this bad style in 
matters of Imperial representation,—though a serious 


* We have just heard that the young Rajah was enthroned on the 
23rd September, 1868, but as this was done in pursuance of peremp- 
tory orders from the Secretary of State, nothing in the text requires 
alteration. 

+ See the Pall Mall Gazette of the 24th December, 1866. 

{ A knowledge of Hindustani, or any other language spoken in 
India, is likely to be about as useful to a Viceroy or Governor, as a 
knowledge of Russian or Spanish would be to our Prime Minister,— 
an accomplishment not to be despised, but no qualification. 
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deficiency in a Viceroy,—is not the smallest fault with 
which Sir John Lawrence’s rule is to be charged. In the 
eneral demeanour of his Government towards the Native 
States, and in several recent measures affecting them, 
which bear the stamp of his individuality, there has been 
a marked professional tone, a nasty twang of the old 
Collector. The rulers of millions, connected with the 
Paramount Power by Treaties of perpetual friendship and 
alliance, have been addressed and treated in a depart- 
mental manner, as if they really were what the Friend of 
India and other official organs rejoice to call them, 
‘‘feudal nobles,” as if their dominions were their “ estates,” 
and their subjects were their “tenants.” For instance, 
something very like a graduated scale of fines was in- 
stituted, to be imposed on Native States on the occurrence 
of any robbery of our mail in its transit through the 
dominions of our Allies. We may remark, by the bye, that 
such robberies, and robberies of all sorts, are notoriously 
. “quite as frequent in our territories as in theirs. 
~ It has just been remarked, that in the crisis of 1857, the 
two most important Sovereigns of Central India, the 
Rajahs Scindia and Holkar, found their personal influence 
insufficient for a time to restrain a large party of their 
troops and followers from joining in the Rebellion. The 
chief obstacle to the free exercise of the Maharajah 
“ Scindia’s authority in the worst days of the Rebellion, 
the chief support of the turbulent party around him, 
consisted of the Gwalior Contingent, a force complete in 
itself,— Horse, Foot, and Artillery,—with its own arsenal, 
stores, and cash-chest, raised and disciplined by British 
officers, according to what used to be considered the only 
safe plan for organising Native troops. The expense of 
this force was imposed upon the Gwalior State by Treaty, 
when its unmanageably large Army had been disbanded 
after Lord Ellenborough’s campaign of 1843. At a very 
early period of the outbreak, ihe Gwalior Contingent 
‘“~samutinied, some of the English officers being murdered. 
The mutineers, nearly ten thousand strong, of all arms, 
left their cantonments, preserving their military order 
under chosen leaders, and thronged, clamorous and wild 
ee 
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with excitement, around the Maharajah Scindia’s Palace, 
calling on him to lead them to Delhi. How the brave youn 
Prince confronted this formidable host, how he humoure 
them, and temporised with them, since he could not fight 
them,—though he tried that also at last, and failed ; how 
he kept them idle and harmless for months at Gwalior, 
until Delhi was taken, and how, after marching on Cawn- 
pore and holding General Windham at bay, the mutineers 
of the Gwalior Contingent, still a compact botly, were at 
last routed by Lord Clyde, are matters of history, and 
need. not be described here at full length. What concerns 
us at present, is, that on the establishment of order, the 
Gwalior Contingent having been wiped out, its several 
posts and military duties were taken up by regular 
British troops, and by the Maharajah’s augmented forces. 
As the Contingent system had manifestly failed in this 
instance, a new treaty was concluded, ratified by Lord 
Canning on the 12th December, 1860, under which, cer- 
tain pecuniary advantages were conferred on the Gwalior 
State, and its military force, restricted under the Treaty 
of 1844, might be raised to the limit of “5000 drilled” 
(Infantry) ‘soldiers, 6000 Sowars,” (troopers) and “36 
guns with 360 gunners.” * 

Events had shown, that, but for the contagion of our 
revolted Sepoys, the Maharajah Scindia could have easily 
kept his own people quiet.— At an advanced stage of the 
Rebellion, his own troops, though quite as ill disposed 
towards us as our mutineers, were in a great measure 
obedient to the Maharajah’s commands, so far at least as 
to be inactive and innocuous: while the men of the 
Gwalior Contingent, brought up under British discipline, 
from which they had a a loose, set him at defiance, 

* Article ix of the Treaty of 1860; Collection of Treaties, Calcutta, 
1864 (London, Longmans, ) vol. iv, p. 274. 

+ Holkar, who had in some respects less difficulties to contend with 
than Scindia, and got over them more quickly, would doubtless have 
paves as good a game on our side, and have won as much renown as 

is neighbour, if he had been equally fortunate in having at his Court 
such a friend and adviser as Major Samuel Charters Macpherson, the 
Resident at Gwalior, Scindia’s capital. But it was not so; and con- 


sequently Holkar was under a cloud for some time; his services were 
hardly appreciated and poorly requited. 
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and took the field against us. As there was no doubt or 
question of the loyalty and steadfastness of this ex- 
cellent Prince, which had been tried severely enough,— 
Scindia having perilled his life in our cause with con- 
spicuous gallantry on several occasions,—one would have 
supposed that the wisest and most natural policy would 
have been by every possible means to increase his influence, 
and strengthen “his hands within his own dominions. 
And such, in fact, was Lord Canning’s policy, which Sir 
John Lawrence has done his best to shake to pieces,—as 
in like manner, and from the same professional habits and 
prejudices, he perseveringly tried to upset Lord Canning’s 
policy in Oude, with regard to the Talookdars, and the 
tenure of land in their estates. 

Scindia, who is described as being a born soldier, with 
a remarkable talent for military organisation and evolu- 
tions, well pleased with the: concessions of the Treaty of 
1860, had taken full advantage of them to indulge his 
martial tastes. The greater part of his little army, the 
“drilled soldiers” permitted by the new Treaty, were 
massed at his capital under his own eye; and here, in 
unsuspecting complacency, about two years ago,* he 
invited the British Resident to witness a grand review 
of all his troops. Whether the Resident or the Viceroy 
first took fright, I do not know, but the immediate result 
was an absolute order, in some form or other, from the 
Government of India to the Maharajah, desiring that his 
little Army should at once be broken up, the several corps 
dispersed about the country, and that no such large 
assemblage of troops should again take place. 

It would be difficult to conceive a measure more 
miserable and more unmeaning. I might urge that such 
peremptory interference is inconsistent with the engage- 
ments between the British Government and that of 
Scindia. The Treaty of 1860, which limits the number of 
troops, permits no control over their location or distribu- 


* I have mislaid my memorandum of the date and particulars of 
this transaction, as described in the Indian papers, but as they were 
unanimous in praising the action of Government there can be little 
doubt as to the facts, though I trust for them to my memory. 
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tion; while, in Article VIII of the Treaty of 1804, 
confirmed by every subsequent engagement, it is expressly 
stipulated that ‘no officer of the Honourable Compan 
shall ever interfere in the internal affairs of the Maharajah's 
Government ;’* and Article IV of the Treaty of 1817, 
confirmed and declared to be “ binding” in the Treaty of 
1860, pronounces the Maharajah to be “ the undisputed 
master of his own troops and resources.” No stress need 
be laid upon these conditions; they are only to be taken 
as a, starting-point; for undoubtedly, the Paramount 
Power, responsible for the peace of the Empire, cannot be 
bound by the strict letter of Treaties, a the public 
sufety is endangered, and immediate action may be re- 
quired to check hostile intrigue or dangerous excitement. 
Nor is any account or explanation of suspicions and pre- 
cautions due to the minor State. But such coercive 
action, equivalent to open war against a Power of equal 
standing, ought to be very sparingly used, and only in 
case of urgent necessity. Sir John Lawrence could allege 
no such necessity for interfering with Scindia’s legitimate 
authority over his own troops, within his own territories. 
He manifested groundless mistrust of a subordinate Ally 
before all India. Nothing could have been more impolitic 
or more ungracious. It was just the old leaven of the 
permanent official, the chara¢teristic disease of the Bengal 
Civilian,—a sort of fussy jealousy, always sure to be 
roused by the portentous phenomenon of any Native, 
whether Prince or peasant, displaying the slghtest 
originality or independence, presuming to act or think for 
himself. 

Even if there had been any cause or ground for mis- 
trust, it was most indiscreet and undignified to show it. 
There could be no actual danger or menace to British 
supremacy in the encampment of our Ally’s small Army,— 
a mere Division of second-rate Sepoys after all,—at his 
capital. The idea is ridiculous. What ought, therefore, 
to have been done under the circumstances, is obvious. 
On receiving the Resident’s report of the unlooked for 
efficiency and smartness of Scindia’s troops, a Viceroy who 

* Collection of Treaties, vol. iv, p. 236. ¢ Ibid., p. 272. 
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had any statesmanlike insight, would have grasped at 
once at the opportunity of raising the self-respect of a 
well-disposed Prince, and of promoting substantial and 
solid progress in one of the larrest ative States. He 
would have congratulated and complimented the Maha- 
rajah on having commenced of his own accord the reform 
of his establishments by that of his Army, which he re- 
oo to hear was now in a high state of discipline; and 
1e would then have suggested some other public depart- 
ment, organised on a faulty principle, where improvements, 
hinted or sketched in outline, might be introduced with 
ie advantage to the people, and with great honour to 
is Highness’s name. 

Even while these pages are printing, the followin 
paragraph appears in the Overland Times of India of the 
26th September, 1868, extracted from the Calcutta 
Journals :— 

“The Government have issued orders directing that only a 
limited number of troops are to be maintained in Native States, 
and that only one year’s ammunition is to be issued to such 
levies.” 

So that the orders issued to the Gwalior State were 
evidently no accidental or isolated manifestation of mis- 
trust. They were issued in obedience to a great principle! 
Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy 6f India, considers it a proud 
and prudent policy to tell the Native States all round, 
that the Imperial Power is afraid of them, and declines 
their military services. Although a great number of 
these States pay no tribute whatever, the Governor- 
General insists on relieving them from all military 
expense or responsibility, and deliberately saddles the 
whole burden of the external and internal defence of the 
go upon the British Government for ever. 

ere may be differences of opinion as to the merits of 
this policy ; but no one can deny that it is very unlike 
that which Lord Canning had designed and partially 
carried out during the last two years of his administration, 
and which is shadowed forth in the following remarkable 
passages of his last private letter to General Sir Mark 
Cubbon, dated the 24th November, 1860. 
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*T have no doubt that the policy of disruption and separation 
was the right one fifty years ago, when the Rohillas and Mahrattas 
possessed armies and artillery which they could increase at 
poe without our consent, and, indeed, without our knowledge. 

ut now it is quite different. These Chiefs can scarcely cast a 
gun,—they certainly could not equip it unknown to us. They 
feel their dependence on us, since 1857 more than ever. We 
have nothing to fear from them individually, if we treat them 
rightly ; whilst they have individually an influence which is 
invaluable to us as, Suprome Rulers in India, if we will but turn 
it to account. To do this, we must put them in a position to 
become useful instruments of civil government, and to take a 
pride in it. Tt is not a hopeless task, as some pretend. [If it 
were, Scindia would not, in May last, when I was returning to 
Calcutta, have taken his place in the mail-cart, to meet me on the 
Trunk Road, for no other purpose than to show me the results of 
his own revision of his revenue assessments, made in compliance 
with exhortations given to him six months before at Agra. 

“In one way or another—in every way, in short—we must 
teach these men unmistakeably, that, whether they be Chiefs of 
States or subjects, no change of the Supreme Power in India will 
be a gain to them, either as regards property, religion, social 
position, or national prejudices; and that the largest possible 
share of consideration and authority which they can have under 
any Paramount Power, they shall have under ours. If, as is very 
probable, the day of a European war is not distant, the need to 
us of such a conviction in their minds will soon make itself felt. 
To hold our Indian Empire in its present dimensions, through a 
war with France and Russia, we must hold it by some other 
means than the few English Regiments which, in such a case, 
would be spared to us.”’* 


The troops of dependent Sovereigns, so long as their 
pay, regularly disbursed, does not unduly encroach on 
the local finances, cannot be made too efficient. Native 
troops, properly organised, cannot be kept under any 
control equally effective with that of a Native Prince, 
whose personal and hereditary ties and engagements 
constitute a chain of subordination and casponiei bility to 
the Paramount Power, more clearly defined and more 
easily enforced than any that have ever yet existed, or 
can be devised. ° 


* A longer extract from this admirable letter was printed in the 
Appendix to Letrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy. 
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It would be out of place here, and foreign to the 
matter in hand, were I to enter on the detailed negotiations 
and arrangements, by which, through some such favourable 
opening as Sir John Lawrence unhappily rejected and 
perverted, a Native Prince might be led to adopt cheer- 
fully the path of order and reform ; by which his troops 
might be associated and identified with ours, without his 
dignity or authority being lowered ; by which all frontier 
customs or transit duties, impeding commerce between 
his Provinces and ours should be abolished ; by which, 

erhaps, the process of our Courts might run in his 
emit ibne and that of his in ours. The administrative 
and executive reform of a Native State is not a plant that 
can grow to its full size in a day. Tact and cordiality, 
genial confidence. and warm appreciation of small be- 
ginnings, may make the plant strike deep root. The cold 
shade and rough usage to which official cultivation has 
been of late confined, can only stunt the growth, corrupt 
the soil and poison the atmosphere. 

In this matter of the Maharajah Scindia’s Army, the 
action of Sir John Lawrence seems to have involved every 
fault that should be avoided in dealing with the depen- 
dent States. (1.) It betrayed petty suspicions and in- 

lorious apprehensions, unworthy of the Imperial Power. 
2.) It violated a Treaty,—thereby shaking respect for 
the solemn engagements on which the moral authority of 
our Government depends, not only in the particular State 
injured, but in every State throughout India. (3.) It 
tended to alienate an able and estimable Prince, and to 
make British supremacy hateful and offensive in his 
councils, and among all his compeers. (4.) By an affront 
so galling, and so rer! administered, aimed at what 
was known to be the Maharajah’s special pride and ten- 
derest point, his influence must have been weakened 
generally in his own dominions, and that of the malcon- 
tent and turbulent party everywhere enhanced. (5.) The 
influence of the Maharajah, faithfully and beneficially 
exerted on our side in the last great crisis, has been 
weakened exactly where, judging from the experience of 
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those days, it most required strengthening,—his personal 
and undivided command over his own troops. 

Having thus lowered at one stroke the moral power of 
Great Britain, and of a most useful and deserving friend, 
what positive result did Sir John Lawrence obtain ? 
Nothing that I can see, except that of having made him- 
self intensely disagreeable. He did not in the least 
diminish the physical force available for bad purposes 
within Scindias territories. He weakened the Mahara- 
jah’s controlling influence over it; he certainly gained 
none for any British authority. He probably offended 
and. disgusted an intelligent aud high-spirited Prince; he 
aaainealy pleased nobody. 

No—there I am not doing full justice to his “vigilant 
and vigorous policy.” It did please somebody. It de- 
lighted the Friend of India. This Calcutta weekly 
paper, which lives on its official connection, and has been 
for many years more or less the organ of the local Govern- 
ment,* has never abandoned the rapacious doctrines ef 
Lord Dalhousie’s era, although, as we shall see, it has 
done what, according to its code of political morality, is a 
very different thing,—it has forsworn them. Bewildered 
a little, as were the official oracles from which it draws its 
inspiration, by the glare of the Rebellion, and still more 
by the gleam of sunshine in the last year of Lord 
Canning’s administration, it soon recovered its wonted 
animation, and resumed its usual course of abusing, in- 
sulting and threatening the most powerful, faithful and 
influential of our friends, 

The following passage from the Friend of India, of the 
25th of October, 1860, has never perhaps been sur- 
passed. :-— 

“‘ Annexation is in abeyance for the hour, and it is mght that 
Government should forswear all approach to it now. But the 
destiny of British power is in time to sweep the effete Princelings 
who now rule Hyderabad, Gwalior, Indore, Guzerat, and Travan- 
core off the face of the Peninsula.” 


* Ante, note, p. 74. See also many allusions in General Sir William 
Sleeman’s letters, (Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii, p. 390, etc.) This journal 
has been occasionally edited, for short periods, by Government officials, 
and is frequently enriched by their contributions and communications. 
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We are to “ forswear” for the present that policy which 
it is our “destimy” to accomplish ‘“‘in time,” or as soon as 
possible. Forswear annexation: swear eternal friendship ; 
swear to respect treaties “for the hour,” the pear 1s not 
ripe | 
"Oh the 7th March, 1861, the Firvend talked of “ weed- 
ing out the estates of such feudal nobles as Scindia and 
Holkar,” in order ‘‘to arrive at simplicity of government 
and vigour of administration.” 

Of course, when such questions as the confiscation of 
Dhar, and, when that was averted, its retention under 
the management of an English officer long after the Prince 
had attained his majority, and the maintenance of Mysore 
as a Native State, were yet undecided, the Editor of the 
Friend of India upheld with might and main, both in his 
ordinary sphere and in his far more serviceable capacit 
as Correspondent of the Times, the views of the Calcutta 
Foreign Office, and burst into ecstasies of invective 
when those views were combated and finally negatived 
by the Home Government. A little damped under 
Lord Cannino’s later administration, all the old fire revived 
under that of Sir John Lawrence. 

In his letter which appeared in the Jimes of 6th 
December, 1865, he denounced the Rajah of Mysore as 
“a tyrannical sensualist,” and informed the readers of 
the leading journal that this Prince “enjoyed an income 
greater than the whole Civil List of England.” The 
Rajah’s income was about £120,000 a-year. This writer 
blunders terribly whenever he touches on figures. He 
erroneously states that “we” “twice paid the debts” of 
the Rajah of Mysore. He reiterates this mistake several 
times, and in a letter which was published in the Times 
as late as the 24th August, 1868, he speaks of “the large 
sums we more than once gave” the Rajah of Mysore, “to 
pay his debts,” asserting with a distinctness that convicts 

im, that “ the money” issued “for the repeated payment 
of the Maharajah’s debts came directly out of the Indian 
Treasury.” This is a very inaccurate statement. “We” 
never gave the Rajah a penny to pay his debts, or for 
any other purpose. No sum of money paid to him, or on his 
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account, ever came out of “the Indian Treasury.” His 
debts were paid from the accumulated surplus revenues of 
his own Kingda, which amounted in 1861, when 
General Cubbon left Mysore, to upwards of a million 
sterling in hard cash, deposited in the Treasury at Banga- 
lore. The Maharajah claimed this accumulated surplus. 
Into the strength of his demand, and the cogency of the 
argument by which it was supported, it is quite needless 
to enter. Our Government very properly declined to 
place this vast sum at his uncontrolled disposal; but 
practically admitted his predominant claim over the fund 
by paying his debts from it, investing the remainder in 
4 per cent. paper, and remitting the annual interest from 
this investment for his Highness’s private use.* 

Such is the true state of the case with regard to the 
payment of the Rajah’s debts; and if contrasted with the 
description given by the Editor of the Friend of India, 
some notion may be formed of the trustworthiness, even 
in a oe matter of account with which he was fully ac- 

uainted, of the irresponsible anonymous writer who in 

alcutta has the credit of being the organ of Government 
House, and in London has ie immense advantage of 
commpy the columns of the Times. 

In his frantic efforts to make the prospective restoration 
of a Native Government in Mysore appear odious, this 
writer indulges in indiscriminate abuse of all Native 
Governments. In a letter to the Times dated the 10th 
of March, 1866, he declares that in Native States, “muti- 
lation, the ravishing of women, torture, suttee, and 
samadh, or burying alive, are the rule.” In a letter 
dated March 9th, which appeared in the Times of the 8th 
April, 1867, he says that the restoration of Mysore would 
be “ equivalent to the restoration of slavery in the West 
Indian Colonies,” and that “ horrible oppression is insepar- 
able from the rule of an idolatrous Hindoo or sensual 
Mussulman.” ‘No education but Christian principle or 
a miracle,” can, according to him, make the Mysore Rajah’s 
heir fit to rule over his Hindoo countrymen. He qioaloree 
“Lord Cranborne’s act”—which he subsequently terms 

* Mysore Papers, 1866, (No. 112) pp. 42, 44. 
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“folly” and “ political cowardice,” and declares to have 
done “much to provoke a future rebellion,’—‘‘in promis- 
ing to make over the four millions of Mysore to a boy 
whose rule can never be made better than that of other 
Native Chiefs,—that is, will be as bad as the Bourbons of 
Naples or Spain.”* 
ut he is not content with general objurgation. In 
order to give point and colour to his weekly articles, and 
to the paraphrase of them which each mail brings for our 
edification, he assiduously rakes together every scandalous 
tale, every rumour of violence, oppression or intrigue in 
Native Principalities, that he can pick up among the offi- 
cial underlings, the missionaries and the indigo planters 
of his acquaintance; and these he spreads abroad as 
established facts through the medium of the leading 
journal of Great Britain. Any complaint against a Native 
rince or Minister that appears in a petition sent to the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, is at once set down as sufficiently 
well founded for his purpose. Any assertion or opinion 
of any British Agent, even the Palace gossip of a Re- 
sident's diary, is gospel truth for him, if it falls in with 
his ordinary strain, or, is “ communicated” from the right 
quarter. 

And thus during the last three or four years, the 
Sovereigns of nearly all the more considerable States, 
many of them excellent rulers, all of them exemplary as 
dependent Allies, have been exposed in turn to the insult- 
ng calumnies of the Friend of India, which receive a 
publicity and a weight denied to the utterances of any_ 
other Indian journal, by being repeated at short intervals 
in the columns of the Times; and in which each Native 
Court, arguing from past events and current report, seems 
to hear the first mutterings of some official storm, the ad- 
vent of some coercive policy, the revival of schemes of 
annexation. 

In his letter to the Times, dated the 10th of March, 


* Was the Government of the Bourbons quite as bad as all that? 
Were “ mutilation, the ravishing of women, torture, etc., the rule,” in 
Spain and Naples? But no writer can always preserve exactly the 
same level of fine writing or of accuracy. 
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1866, protesting against any transfer of territory to 
Native rule that has ever been under British manage- 
ment, he draws a sad picture of the internal condition of 
the little State of Jheend. “Only in 1859,” he says, “we 
gave some lands to the Sikh Rajah of Jheend, and to 
this day the sound of his artillery may be heard putting 
down the revolt of the oppressed peasantry.” 

One of the most gallant and faithful of out feudatories 
is shown up as a tyrant, in whose Principality a rebellion 
has raged—he speaks of no intermission,—for seven 
years, artillery being used against the insurgent peasantry. 
If this had really been going on in 1866, Sir John Lawrence 
ought to be called to account, and also Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, who was then Lieutenant Governor of the Pun- 
jaub. But I suspect “the sound of that artillery” never 
reached their ears. 

In the recently printed Blue Book on British and 
Native Administration compared, the present Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjaub, Sir Donald Macleod, in a letter 
dated 5th September, 1867, refers in the following terms 
to the brotherhood of Sikh Chieftains under his immediate 
supervision, among whom the Rajah of Jheend holds a 
leading place :— 

“The principal Cis-Sutle} Chiefs and the Rajah of Kuppoor- 
thulla have made considerable progress of late years towards the 
adoption of more enlightened principles of government.”’* 

If a rebellion, requiring artillery for its suppression, 
had been recently raging in Jheend, I think we should 
have heard something of it in these Papers. Another 
distinguished officer, Sir Richard Temple, for many years 
Sir John Lawrence’s right-hand man in the Punjaub, now 
Finance Minister of India, in a despatch to be found in 
the same collection, mentions this very State of Jheend 
in terms far from condemnatory. 

“From 1854 to 1860 I had particular knowledge of the pro- 
tected Sikh States, Cis-Sutle}. These are intertwined and inter- 


laced amongst British districts supposed to be administered in 
our very best method. Yet I never knew any immigration from 


* Papers, British and Native Administration, 1868, p. 113. 
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those States to our districts. The villages of the Puttiala and 
Jheend States especially were among the finest and happiest I 
have ever known, and seemed to be on a par with the choicest 
pieces of British territory.” 


And I think I must add the two sentences immediately 
following. 


‘From 1863 to 1867 I have been acquainted with the British 
districts on the frontiers of the Native States of Bundelcund, of 
Scindia, and Bhopal; and have never observed that the people 
preferred our management over that of the Native States. In- 
deed several tracts in that quarter had been unsuccessfully 
managed by the British, though we may hope that this has of 
late years been retrieved.”’* 


Another paragraph from the same despatch, though 
not actually necessary, or strictly relevant to my present 
purpose, may strengthen the corrective already given to 
the sweeping calumnies of the Friend of India. 


“In 1864 I passed through the Baroda territory (the Gaek- 
war’s Dominions) ; certainly that district, the valley of the Mhye, 
is in external prosperity hardly surpassed by any British district, 
any that I have ever seen at least. In the Deccan, of late years, 
the constitution, system, and principles of the Nizam’s civil 
government are really excellent ; this much is certain. That the 
result must be more or less beneficial to the country is hardly to 
be doubted. Whether full effect is given to the intentions of His 
Highness’s Government, throughout the Deccan, I cannot yet 
say ; but independent testimony is constantly reaching me to the 
effect of great improvement being perceptible. Judging from 
the published reports, I should suppose that the Native adminis- 
tration in Travancore must be excellent. I believe, too, that the 
administration of the Gwalior country, when under the Minister 
Dinkur Rao, afforded a fair example of what Native rule can ac- - 
complish, and that it still continues good under the Maharajah 
Scindia. I have, on the whole, a favourable opinion of the admi- 
nistration of the Nagpore country by the Mahratta Sovereigns of 
the Bhonsla House. There were many excellent points about 
their rule; but some of these were owing to the care of British 
Officers such as Sir R. Jenkins, Colonel Wilkinson, and others.” + 


Of improvements in Native administration so instituted 
and so maintained, we may well be proud, as also of the 
effects of our general influence described in the following 


* Papers, British and Native Administration, 1868, p. 69. 
¢ Itid., p. 69. 
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sentence of a despatch from Mr. J. H. Morris, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces, dated 28rd August, 
1867. 

“The administration of Bhopal, of Travancore, of Puttiala, of 
the Putwurdhuns, of Gwalior, would not be what it is, if it were 
not for the example, and influence of the Paramount Power. The 
influence of our Residents, the example of our government, the 
competition of our provinces, compel Native States to maintain 
order, to administer a sort of justice, to curb exaction.”’* 

“Our own Correspondent” in the same letter of the 
10th ,of March, 1866, goes on to draw another picture, 
equally false in effect, though with a sufficient ground- 
work of truth to save his formal veracity, as that last 
quoted about the “dread artillery” of Jheend. 

‘‘ Political considerations have led us to make frequent ex- 
changes of land with feudatories like Scindia and the Nizam, and 
more heart-rending cries than those which the tenantry have sent 
up to us I have never read.” 


These ‘heart-rending cries” were “read” by him, no 
doubt, in petitions forwarded to the Calcutta Foreign 
Office, during the first alarm of change. Let us hear the 
testimony of Sir Richard Temple, when Resident at Hy- 
derabad, as to the actual results of the retransfer of the 
Raichore and Dharaseo districts, after six years of British 
administration, to the Nizam’s Government. 

*‘T certainly have understood, from officers in a position to 
know, that the people much regretted the retransfer, and were 
full of apprehension. Such, I believe, was the fact at the time, 
though they have since not had any cause to lament, for the Nizam’s 
civil government in that quarter has been well conducted.” + 
' In the same letter the Calcutta Correspondent declares 
that ‘“‘Lord Stanley's persistence in causing the restora- 
tion of Dhar has reduced that State” to “a miserable 
condition.” This is utterly untrue. It is, at best, a 
gross exaggeration, founded on some scrap from a despatch 
or petition which he was allowed to see at the Foreign 
Office. Dhar is going on very well. 


* Papers, British and Native Administration, p. 85. 
¢ Ibid., p. 69. 
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In his letter from Calcutta of the 9th March, 1867, 
— in the Times of the 8th April, 1867, still 

rping on Mysore, he forgets “Lord Stanley’s persist- 
ence in causing the restoration of Dhar,” and says that 
“Lord Stanley should have checked his late colleague,” 
(Lord Cranborne,) “‘ for he knows well the evil involved in 
such an act, contrary to all our policy.” Certainly con- 
trary to “our” policy,—the policy during the last twenty 
years of the Friend of India, his official patrons and his 
familiar associates,—the clerks, the shopkeepers, the 
indigo planters and the missionaries, that mixed English 
and ‘half-caste population, the colonial cockneydom of Cal- 
cutta. I doubt whether their policy, even if they dignify 
it by the name of Lord Dalhousie’s, will ever be ad 
Stanley’s. Lord Dalhousie himself might have known 
better by this time, but the cockneydom of an official 
metropolis is not easily cured. 

In this letter the writer drops all restraint, and having 
charged Lord Cranborne with “folly” and “ political 
cowardice,” displays his own political audacity by what is 
perhaps the grossest outrage upon which he has yet 
ventured. As an illustration of what he pretends to 
be the course of Native rule, he refers to that of Holkar, 
“who,” according to him, “ mutilates his tenantry, carries 
off ther unves, and rackrents their holdings till they de- 
sert them.” 

In this case I doubt very much if he had even the 
smallest scrap of a despatch or petition as the germ of his 
crop of slanders. Here he had, at the most, some flying 
rumour to salve his very easy conscience under the guilt . 
of bearing false witness against his neighbour. The Ma- 
harajah Holkar of Indore has always borne a high cha- 
racter for humanity and benevolence, and has shown 
many signs of being an enlightened ruler; and whatever 
defects there may be in his system of government, it is 
quite free from any stain of those horrors which are here 
recklessly imputed to the Prince himself in person. 

Setting aside the specific atrocities imputed by the 
Correspondent, if Holkar’s Government were very bad, 
we should expect that the inhabitants of a district about 
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to be transferred from our administration to his, would look 
upon the approaching change with dread and dismay. On 
thispoint let us hear the testimonyof Mr. J. H. Morris, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, in a letter to the 
Government of India, dated the 23rd of August, 1867. 

“There has been for some years an impending exchange of 
territory with Holkar, which will involve the transfer to the In- 
dore Durbar of two or three Nimar Pergunnahs. So far as our 
officers can judge, the se of those tracts feel no dislike at the 
prospect of re-transfer to Native rule. Again, many of our Ner- 
butta Valley landholders also own villages in Bhopal or under the 
Gwalior Durbar ; and they always speak with respect and con- 
tentment of the treatment they receive at the hands of the 
Revenue authorities there.’”’* 

It is true that the Blue Book from which I am now 
quoting, discloses a difference of opinion among ex- 
perienced officials as to the indifference or satisfaction 
of the inhabitants of these tracts on the question of their 
change of masters ;t but while the evidence of Mr. J. H. 
Morris, the officer within whose jurisdiction the Nimar 
Pergunnas were then actually included, is at least as 
weighty as any one else's, the opposing statements con- 
firm my charge of slander against the Editor and Corre- 
spondent, for their strictures on Holkar’s administration 
contain no hint or suggestion of cruelty or oppression, and 
amount merely to the usual assertion of the superiority 
of our system. 

In this same letter which appeared in the Times of the 
8th April, 1867, he describes the Hindoo Maharajah of 
Guzerat, whose capital is at Baroda, as “the Gaekwar, 
who ties his enemies to the feet of an elephant to be 
trampled to death.” Here he has got hold of a particle 
of truth, which he manipulates into a monstrous falsehood. 
The solitary instance of a great criminal having been 
executed at Baroda three years ago in a barbarons manner, 
after trial and condemnation, is employed by him so as 
to convey the impression that such events are of frequent 


* Papers, British and Native Admiistration, 1868, p. 85. 

+ See page 96, where Colonel Meade, Governor-General’s Agent for 
Central India, thinks that “ the proposed transfer has caused a painful 
feeling among the people.” See also p. 99 of the same Blue Book. 
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occurrence, that the Gaekwar summarily disposes of his 
personal “ enemies” by this revolting process,* that the 
general course and aspect of his Government is ferocious 
and oppressive. 

In the letter which appeared in the Times of the 27th 
October, 1868, he says that in the annual Reports of the 
Political Agents on the Native States to which they are at- 
tached, we “have the materials for a much more trustworth 
judgment regarding the comparative merits of English 
and Asiatic rule than were afforded by the Correspondence 
on that subject published last year.” The numerous 
extracts I have given from that Correspondence will 
explain his distaste for it. But let us take him at his 
word, Let us see whether the picture of the Gaekwar's 
Government drawn by the Resident at his Highness’s 
Court, corresponds with the bold sketch presented by 
the Editor of the Friend of India to the readers of 
the Times, or with that given by Sir Richard Temple.t 
The Report on the administration of Baroda for the year 
1867, by Colonel J. T. Barr, the Resident, is dated in 
March, 1868. I shall commence by quoting the most 
unfavourable passage I can find in it. 

Occasionally, he says, he has received reports of ‘ mis- 
management on the part of the Durbar officials, causing 
loss of revenue, and sometimes injustice to portions of 
the population, not, however, amounting to open tyranny 
or oppression. These reports,” he continues, “are promptly 
communicated to the Durbar at Baroda, and have, as a 
rule, been as promptly attended to, and the grievances 
brought to light redressed.” Referring to some adminis- 
trative reform introduced by his predecessor’s influence, 
and which, for some time, it required a little watchfulness 
to maintain, he says, ‘there will be no resistance to its 
continuance, for Native States are never prone to alter 
arrangements they have become used to.” The recently 
2 lees Minister he describes as “a man of good 
character, highly esteemed by the Gaekwar,” and under 

* The admonitions of the Governor-General have of course pre- 


cluded any future resort to this ancient mode of execution. 
t+ Ante, p. 117. 
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his rule “ the State continues to be managed generally. to 
suit our views.” 

He then refers to the circular from the Under Secretary 
to the Government of India “on the comparative merits 
of British and Native rule,” intended by Sir John Law- 
rence to crush Lord Cranborne ; and his testimony tends 
to relieve the Gaekwar’s Government from the effect of 
some strictures in that Correspondence which the Cal- 
cutta Editor considers to be too lenient to Native rule. 

As in duty bound, and as might naturally be expected, 
he declares that “the superiority of the British system 
of rule over that of the Gaekwar, or any other 
purely Native rule I have known, is, in my opinion clear, 
and not to be doubted; and yet,” he adds, “I believe 
that the people of India do find something in the courts 
of Native Princes which compensates for the better ad- 
ministration under our own immediate government.” 
Probably, he suggests, ‘“‘ they find favour from the careers 
which they open out to Natives of the middle and higher 
classes.” * 

In the letter from Calcutta which appeared in the 
Times of the 27th October, 1868, the writer takes the 
text of the famine now impending over the North West 
of {pdia, to insult Holkar, Scindia, and the Maharajah of 
Joudpor, the largest State of Rajpootana, and repeats 
his usubl sweeping invective against all Native Sovereigns, 
who, according to him, “oppress fifty millions of Her 
Majesty's Indian subjects.” Speaking of the distress already 
prevailing in Joudpoor, he says :— 

‘* Such is the oppression of the Maharajah and his myrmidons, 
that the bands of starving emigrants are plundered of the little 
money they possess as the only means of subsistence till they 
reach happier lands.” 

In the most recent letter from this great public in- 
structor that has reached us at the time-I am now writ- 
ing, published in the ZJiumes of November 2nd, 1868, he 
continues his abuse of the Joudpoor Prince, and assures 
us that ‘‘/is” (the Maharajah’s) “sons live by highway 
robbery.” 


* Homeward Mail, October 26th, 1868. 
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Some months must elapse before the truth of these 
foul charges can be tested. In the mean time, after so 
many specimens, few of my readers will probably be in- 
clined to see more in them than some additional proof of 
this writer’s incurable and unscrupulous intolerance. 

The true state of affairs, I believe, is that the Native 
Princes are making every effort and sacrifice in their 

ower to prevent or mitigate the sufferings of their sub- 
jects. It is obviously their interest to do so. We may 
derive a fair idea of the action likely to be taken in a 
tolerably well governed Native State when famine is 
imminent or raging, from the authentic intelligence that 
has just reached us of the measures adopted by one 
Prince who has received from time to time his full share 
of vituperation from the Editor and Correspondent, in 
both his capacities. The Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, 
by a Proclamation dated the 9th September, 1868, has 
suspended the collection of the public revenue, and issued. 
instructions to all his executive officers well calculated to 
relieve and employ the people, and to dissuade them from 
wandering, resorting to mendicancy, or falling into pre- 
datory courses. * fie has also ordered the disbursement 
of three Jakhs of rupees (£30,000) from his private treasury, 
for the immediate relief of urgent cases. 

The Gwalior Proclamation has been so extensively re- 
produced, and so warmly praised in all the Indian papers, 
that even the Priend of India could hardly avoid noticmg 
it. Our Correspondent, therefore, gives it at full length 
in his letter aioli appears in the Times of the 2nd 
November, and condescends to term it “ enlightened and 
benevolent.” In his letter of the preceding week he had 
included the Maharajah Scindia among the Native Sove- 
reigns who “oppress fifty millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects.” The tone and effect of his letters will be 
wonderfully changed if he begins to give us authentic 
intelligence instead of random abuse. 

We have seen “ our own Correspondent” insulting the 
late Maharajah of Mysore by calling him a “ tyrannical 
sensualist.” That expression, with slight variations of 

* Appendix C. 
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intensity, pervades the columns of the Friend of India 
ag a sort of synonym for a Native Prince. His wholesale 
execration of the government of “an idolatrous Hindoo 
or sensual Mussulman,” has already been quoted.* Some- 
times they are all heaped together, as in an article in the 
Friend of India of the 23rd of July, 1868, as “ Asiatic 
tyrants and sensualists.” Without a plentiful use of 
these pleasing epithets, and a liberal employment of the 
term “ effete,'—“ effete Durbars,”+ “effete Pfincelings,”t 
and so forth,—the diatribes against our Allies and feuda- 
tories would make but a poor rhetorical,show, either in 
their original humble form, or in the large type of the 
Times. 

The application of the customary phrase to the late 
Rajah of Mysore was peculiarly unfortunate ; for Lord 
William Bentinck, after receiving that Report of the 
Special Committee of 1833, which, by his own candid 
acknowledgment, proved the hastiness and harshness of 
the eg supersession from power, and after his own 
personal inquiries and observation in Mysore, declared 
that his Highness’s “disposition was the reverse of 
tyrannical,” that he was “in the highest degree intelligent 
and sensible,” and would ‘‘ make a good ruler in future.’§ 
The Rajah was in fact universally respected throughout 
his long reign, by all classes of his subjects, and by every 
English officer who came in contact with him, for his 
humane and beneficent character. 

It would really appear that the Editor of the Finend 
of India applies these foul names to Native Princes, 
just as penny-a-liners at home apply a set of stereotyped 
adjectives to certain functionaries and dignitaries. A 
reporter to the Zimes cannot mention a Major or a 
Colonel without prefixing the word “ gallant,’ cannot 
speak of an Alderman or Magistrate without calling him 
“worthy ;’ so the Calcutta Ohreanondent cannot intro- 
duce a Nawab or Rajah without the honourable additions 
of “tyrannical” or “sensual.” In each case it is an 


* Ante, p. 118. 


t Times, August 24th, 1868. { Ante, p. 112. 
§ The Mysore Reverston, (2nd Edition) pp. 23 to 26. 
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essential part of the writer’s style. He feels that it is 
expected of him by the public amidst which he moves. 
And “‘our own Correspondent” is completely in tune, 
when he is acting as Editor of the Calcutta weekly paper. 
But when transferred to the pages of the Zimes, where 
conscious power should ever be tempered by a sense of 
almost national responsibility, his indiscriminate abuse has 
always appeared to me unsuitable alike to the stage and 
the audience, utterly out of place in the metropolis of the 
Empire, strangely out of harmony with the advised 
sentiments of the great journal itself. 

That this writer has got into the way of tacking some 
vile expletive to the name of every Native Prince he 
mentions, from sheer force of bad habit, in blind obedience 
to the insolent bigotry of his class, is most easily proved 
by calling him in evidence against himself. He repeatedly 
brands the Rajah of Mysore, without a shadow of cause 
or excuse, as “a tyrannical sensualist,’—though the 
slightest inquiry or research would have shown the falsity 
of Lasth imputations,—but when it suits his purpose, he 
can draw a very different picture of that Prince, evidently 
derived from official information. In his letter to the 
Times of the 24th of August, 1868, he wants to prove 
that the Rajah’s large expenditure cannot be accounted 
for without supposing that enormous sums were wasted 
in agitating his claims, and those of his adopted son; and 
he therefore states with perfect truth that his Highness’s 
“own tastes were of the sumplest kind.” Tyrannical sen- 
sualism can hardly be included among the simplest kind 
of tastes. That elegant phrase certainly conveys the 
notion of a somewhat expensive career. 

One constant object of the Friend of India’s insults 
and menaces is the Maharajah of Cashmere, the same faith- 
ful feudatory of whom Lord Dalhousie playfully remarked 
that he could “crush him at his will :’* whose troops are 
now cooperating with General Wilde’s Force, and ain as 
we learn from the most recent intelligence,t has sent 2000 
mules to strengthen the British baggage train. The 
Editor, in the Times of the 8th April, 1867, stigmatises 

* Ante, p. 91. + The Mofuestlite, August 22nd. 1868. 
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this Prince as “the Sultan of Cashmere, who grinds his 
people—our people, Her Majesty's subjects—to the dust.” 

In the Friend of India of the 13th February, 1868, 
referring to a long standing restriction by which European 
travellers are excluded from Cashmere during the winter 
months, the Editor writes :— 

“The Maharajah must be taught that he is a subject although 
a noble—as much a subject as Scindia or Holkar, over every inch 
of whose estates an Englishman may travel with a freedom un- 
known even in England.” 

This able Editor, a true champion of the English loafer 
class in India, would make very free with Cashmere, and 
all Native States; he wants ‘a freedom unknown even 
in England,’—no law, in short, for Englishmen beyond 
the original jurisdiction of the High Courts.” 

The annexation of Cashmere has been frequently ad- 
vocated by the Friend of India, but not, I think, very 
lately. With some notion, perhaps, of the length to 
which the Calcutta Foreign Office 1s prepared to go, his 
own recent proposals have not gone beyond a military 
occupation in force. Another journal, however, the 
Indian Public Opinion, published at Lahore, and very 
much under the influence of the Punjaub Officials, has 
repeatedly recommended the extreme measure, as in the 
following extract :— 

“The key of India is as much Kabul as Cashmere, and whilst 
we should render the rulers of the former country subservient to 
our interests, we ought without any delay to annex the latter. 
Expediency, the Maharajah’s misgovernment, and his flagrant 
breach of the Treaty, justify, and in the interests of humanity and 
statesmanship, demand such an annexation.t 

That the official inspiration of the Friend of India is 
still widely believed, and excites a certain amount of 
alarm in Native States up to this day, may be seen in 


* There is not much, unfortunately, as it is. 

+ Ihave never seen this journal, and quote at second hand from a 
Reverend gentleman who advocates the immediate appropriation of this 
Principality,—The Wrongs of Cashmere, by Arthur Brinckman, late 
Missionary to Cashmere, (Bosworth ) 1868, p. 42. Some of the reasons 
for annexation given by the late Missionary are peculiar, e.g. ‘“ By 
annexing Cashmere, we should please the French; they are the chief 
buyers of the shawls, which are yeariy, getting dearer and worse under 
the extortions and oppression of the Rajah.” (p. 23.) 
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the following translated extract from the Oudh Akhbar, a 
newspaper published at Lucknow in the Hindustani 
a borrow it from the Friend of India of the 
28th of September, 1868, where the article is given at 
full length, the Editor being doubtless well satisfied with 
this evidence of his extensive influence, and of the terror 
of his name in all “the effete Durbars” of India. The 
subject of the article is the rumoured advance of Russia 
to the frontiers of Afghanistan, and the intention 
attributed to our Government of sending troops into 
Cashmere, and building a strong fort in that Principality. 
The writer urges that the British Government might 
defy all the intrigues of Russia, and of all its enemies, if 
it could revive throughout India the old confidence in its 
good faith and straightforward intentions. He goes on 
to say :— 

‘Cashmere is of course weak, and can be easily won. The 
Friend of India is always against Cashmere ; and because in the 
time of Lord Dalhousie the ruin of Native States used to be pub- 
lished in the Serampore paper, Hindustani Chiefs do not wish to 
see any account of Cashmere in that paper. To place the Chicf 
of Cashmere in a position of doubt and suspicion at such a time 
is not necessary. The difficulty is, that the desires of Govern- 
ment appear crooked to the Chiefs of Hindustan; and in the 
working out of the designs they appear more so. Let those who 
admire the policy of Lord Dalhousie look at this weak time.” 

In the letter from the Calcutta Editor and Correspon- 
dent, published in the Zimes of the 27th of October, 1868, 
in which he attacks the Maharajah of Joudpoor, and 
slanders Holkar, Scindia and several other Princes by 
name, he observes, with evident regret, that “the doctrine 
of ee is dead,” but hints that it may yet “ be re- 
vived.” 

At this period of our argument it may be asked, why 
give us so much of the Friend of India and its Editor,— 
why break that gadfly upon a wheel? Partly on account 
of his access to the Times, which contributes very much 
to his importance in his own circle ; partly on account of 
his reputed connection with the Calcutta Foreign Office, 
which forms in fact his stock in trade; partly because 
the journal he edits really does represent very fairly the 
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popes tone and course of opinion prevailing among the 
official class at the central point of Indian administration. 

Secretaries and Boards, clerks and Councillors, may 
consider themselves justified, individually and collectively, 
for all that I know, in denying that the Friend of India, 
or any other paper, is “the organ of Government,” in the 
strict meaning of that term. It has long had the credit 
of being so, and it has never been disavowed. That is 
where the mischief lies. It has enjoyed the enormous 
advantage of being able to publish in its editorial columns 
a letter of thanks from a retiring Governor General, “ for 
the support given to his measures,’*—measures of annex- 
ation and confiscation which its peculiar sources of intel- 
ligence had several times enabled it to forestall, for the 
delectation of ‘the Services,” to the terror and discom- 
fiture of Native Princes. 

It cannot be denied or doubted, that by means of oc- 
casional contributions and communications, a good under- 
standing, more or less constant, has been kept up for 
years, and is still kept up, between this journal and certain 

ublic offices at Calcutta, and that the connection has 

een sometimes promoted and authorised by very ex- 
alted persons. Even so late as the 23rd of July, 1868, 
the Friend of India published in its editorial columns 
some items extracted from the private accounts of the late 
Maharajah of Mysore, which could only have arrived from 
the Secret Department of the Foreign Office, by direction, 
or with the permission, of the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence 
himself. f 

It is not, therefore, that I fear the speedy revival of a 
policy of annexation through the burning eloquence of the 
Friend of India. At home it is powerless. The in- 
fluence of that journal over our countrymen in the East, 
is nothing to what it was when it stood almost alone and 
unrivalled for the quality and style of its articles and cri- 
ticisms. There are many papers now in India, conducted 


* From Lord Dalhousie to the Editor of the Friend of India, dated 
March 8rd, 1856, published in the Friend of December 31st, 1867,—see 
Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy, p. 200. 

+ Appendix D. 
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with, to say the least, equal ability, which usefully 
counteract its local egotiem, its narrow bigotry, its arro- 
gance and jealousy, half Creole, half professional. In 
these days the Friend of India represents nothing but 
Chowringhee,—the English quarter of Calcutta,—it re- 
flecta only the predominant notions of an official suburb, 
the average opinions of a Bengal Civilian, slightly quali- 
fied by missionary cant. Unfortunately the executive 
government of all India is carried on in Calcutta ; and for 
the last five years a Bengal Civilian, in many respects 
nobly distinguished, but quite down to the average in his 
views of Imperial policy, has been at the head of that 
Government. Hence we have not been getting on. The 
hard misunderstanding between the governors and the 
governed, somewhat mitigated by Lord Canning’s latest 
measures, by the tone and manner of his latest public a 
pearances, almost as much as by the terms of his public 
allocutions and despatches, is now completely reestab- 
lished. Since Lord Canning left India, much has been 
done to alarm and alienate the leaders of the people, 
nothing has been done to gain the confidence and support 
of the middle classes, nothing to secure the passive good 
will of the population at large. We have been rapidly 
getting te into the old groove of professional routine ; 
and the same bad feeling against us is spreading all over 
the country as was evened when the Rebellion broke out. 
And if Bengal Civilianism, with the Friend of India for 
its prophet, is allowed to reign supreme at Calcutta much 
longer, this bad feeling will widen and strengthen, im- 
peding every well intended reform, preventing all real 
progress, until in a time of general distress or social ex- 
citement, it explodes once more, and shakes the foundations 
of the Empire. 

That is the extent of my apprehension. And if it be 
called vague and indefinite, I can only say that I have no 
pretension to foretell times or seasons, or the exact course 
of events. I only know that you cannot expect to grow 
figs from thistles, or grapes from thorns, however promis- 
ing the season may be. 
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Hitherto we have discussed this case on general 
aera we have argued for the rights of the Wallajah 
amily founded on the hereditary Sovereignty of their 
ancestor, Mahomed Ali, recognised by us and by the Na- 
wab’s former Suzeraiy, the Nizam, guaranteed by the 
= of Paris, confirmed by our treaties with him, 
“his heirs and successors,” renewed and confirmed by the 
Treaty of 1801, with the Nawab Azeem-ovd-Dowlah, 
Prince Azeem Jah’s father. We have also demonstrated 
the great loss to the honour of the British Crown, the 
corruption of our territorial title, the elements of in- 
stability, irritation and lawlessness introduced into the 
political and social system of India, by such a denial of 
justice as that now under consideration. 

Before concluding my task it seems necessary to say a 
few words on the personal claims and position of Prince 
Azeem Jah. In the first place it must be observed that 
this is no doubtful case of an adopted son or distant colla- 
teral relative. Prince Azeem Jah is the eldest lineal male 
descendant of the founder of the dynasty, Anwar-vod- 
deen Khan. He is the son and brother of reigning Na- 
wabs. When Lord Hastings, in 1813, personally reassured 
the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, as to the sacredness of 
the Treaty of 1801, and the perfect security of himself 
and his family under its provisions, Prince Azeem Jah 
was present, and although then quite a child,—he was 
eleven years old,—has preserved a vivid recollection of 
what took place. He was himself commended by his 
father to the protection of the Governor-General, who 
thus describes the concluding part of an interview with 
the Nawab at Madras :— 

‘‘ He asked whether I wished to have his two sons under my 
eye at Calcutta, as Lord Cornwallis had had the children of 
Tippoo. I answered that the case was widely different between 
@ vanquished enemy and the representative of a family which 
had always preserved the most faithful alliance ; and added that 
nothing should induce me ever to give a colour for others to im- 
ply a doubt which I myself could not for an instant entertain.’’* 


* Private Journal of the Marquis of Hastings, (1858) vol. ii, p. 11. 
See Appendix B. 
“ K 
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When the Nawab, by an expressive Oriental obeisance, 
threw himself and his children under the guardianship of 
the Governor-General, Lord Hastings observes that he 
felt the most lively emotion, “from the reflection on the 
altered state of that family through its adherence to 
British interests,"—“‘a family so grievously humiliated 
by us.” 

Ye The Nawab,” says Lord Hastings, “having adverted 
to the Treaty, and professed his anxiety for an assurance 
that I should cause its provisions to be observed ;’—“ I 
answered that a treaty plighted the faith of the nation, so 
that it must be my duty to maintain its terms according 
to their true spirit, which ought always to be construed 
most favourably for the party whose sole dependence was 
on the honour of the other.”* 

When we remark the frequent allusions made by the 
Nawab in these two interviews to his sons and family, 
and when we call to mind that on his death in 1819, Lord 
Hastings at once recognised the succession of his son, and 
declared him to be ‘“‘a party to the Treaty,” there can be 
no doubt or question as to the meaning and effect of the 
reassurances addressed by that distinguished soldier and 
statesman in Prince Azeem Jah’s presence to his father, 
regarding “ the true spirit” and “strict observance” of the 
Treaty of 1801. 

By a description of some circumstances and declarations 
affecting the installation and public life of three successive 
Nawabs, I have already shown that for the space of fifty- 
four years no intimation had ever been made to the Car- 
natic family that they were without hereditary rights, but 
that on the contrary everything was done to confirm them 
in the opposite conviction. Prince Azeem Jah himself 
received, in his public capacity as Regent during the in- 
fancy of his nephew, letters from King George IV, and 
from the Court of Directors, in which the hereditary 
rights of the family are fully admitted. The following 
words occur in His Majesty’s letter, which is counter- 
signed by Lord Ellenborough as President of the Board 
of Control :— 


* Appendiy B. 
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‘We cannot but admire the beneficent dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which in taking from his Highness his illustrious father, 
has given him in your Highness a second father, endowed with 
equal virtues, and capable of maintaining in the splendour and 
dignity which are its inheritance, the illustrious House of the 
Nabobs of the Carnatic.” , : 


The language of the letter from the Court of Directors 
is equally unequivocal on the point of hereditary right. 


“The accession of Gholam Mahomed Ghous Bahadoor, the le- 
gitimate son of the lato Nabob, to the throne of his ancestors, we 
readily confirmed, and we pray God that he may long live to en- 
joy the honours and perpetuate the line of the ancient and illus- 
trious family of which he ts the descendant and. heir.” 


Moreover, during the life-time of his nephew, Prince 
Azeem Jah had been recognised, both by the Home au- 
thorities and by the local Government, in public docu- 
ments which were officially communicated to him, as the 
heir presumptive to the Musnud. In a letter dated the 
14th of January, 1829, the Court of Directors express 
their approval of certain acts of the Madras Government, 
on the ground that Prince Azeem Jah is “the next heir 
in case of the Nabob’s demise.”* In his proceedings of 
the 29th September, 1843, the Governor (the Marquis 
of Tweeddale), in Council, caused the Prince’s name to be 
placed first in the list of persons exempted from judicial 
process, “‘in consideration of the position he has lately 
occupied in communication with the British Government, 
and that which he still holds in relation to his Highness 
the Nawab, and to his succession to the Musnud.” + 

Lord Dalhousie disposed of these recorded acknowledg- 
ments of the Nawab’s dignity being hereditary, and of 
Prince Azeem Jah being the next heir, by the followin 
magnanimous argument, a fair specimen of the politica 
casuistry which carried everything before it in the con- 
claves of Calcutta and Madras :— 


“To indicate an expectation, or even an intention, is not to re- 
cognise or confer a right. The words, therefore, which have been 
quoted, conferred no right on Azeem Jah, and conveyed no pledge 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 15. + Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 
K 2 
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or promise to him; and although they indicated a favourable in- 
tention of the Government towards him, the Government has 
since had but too much reason to forego all such intentions in 
favour of himself and the members of his family.”’* 

Reserving for future treatment the calumnious inuendo 
conveyed in the latter part of this passage, let us see what 
the argument itself is worth. It is obvious that Lord 
Dalhousie completely misconceives the significance of 
these incidental admissions of hereditary nght. Un- 
doubtedly, ‘‘to indicate an expectation or an intention” does 
not “confer” a right, but it certainly does constitute the 
Sar possible recognition of its existence and validity. 

rince Azeem Jah never professed to found his claim on 
those incidental admissions. He based his right on the 
hereditary nature of the Nawab’s dignity, secured by the 
Treaties concluded with his ancestors and his father ; and 
he produced these more recent documents simply to prove 
what was the actual construction put upon those Treaties, 
only five years before Lord Dalhousie’s arrival in India, by 
the very British authorities who now, under Lord Dal- 
housie’s instructions, denied their binding force. 

In describing Prince Azeem Jah’s personal position and 
experiences, I shall make no more than this passing allu- 
sion to the disappointment, the mortification, the cruel 
anxiety, the hope deferred that maketh the heart sick, 
the ruin or removal of old followers of the family, because, 
when his right of succession was denied, these results 
may have been expected, and may have been considered 
inevitable. I shall speak here solely of those changes and 
consequences, injurious and painful to the Prince and his 
family, discreditable to the British Government, which 
were not foreseen at the time of the late Nawab’s decease, 
and which Lord Dalhousie and Lord Harris may receive 
full credit for not having intended. 

Firstly,—before the death of his nephew, Prince Azeem 
Jah’s character was irreproachable. Whatever errors of 
judgment he may have committed in his public capacity 
as Regent during the late Nawab’s minority, had been 
condoned and atoned for, and ought never to have been 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 35. 
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recalled to his prejudice. His moral reputation was un- 
sullied. In the proceedings for effecting and vindicating 
his deposition and the confiscation of his property, his 
character has been blasted ; he has been covered with in- 
sults and ridicule. 

Secondly,—at the time of the late Nawab’s decease the 
Prince did not owe a penny. He is now overwhelmed > 
with debt, and with him, his sons, and every one of his 
relatives who had property or credit to pledge on his be- 
half. 


On the 25th of July, 1861, Mr. Layard, M.P. for 
Southwark, drew the attention of the Secretary of State 
for India to the case of Prince Azeem Jah, declaring that 
“‘the Prince had been deprived of his revenues and pro- 
perty most unjustly by the East India Company, al- 
though his family had rendered great services to the 
British in India.” ‘The East India Company,” he con- 
tinued, “ offered the Prince a large stipend on condition 
that he would renounce all his claims. The Nawab re- 
fused the condition. Would the right honourable gentle- 
man allow that unfortunate Prince to receive the stipend 
without prejudice to his claims until an opportunity had 
been afforded for bringing them forward ?” In the course 
of his remarks, the honourable gentleman said, that “the 
Prince was in difficult circumstances, and had been com- 
pelled to raise money at great disadvantage to meet his 
necessities,” and expressed a fear that ‘‘ Azeem Jah would 
be compelled to encumber himself with debts which he 
would never be able to discharge.”* 

Mr. Layard’s anticipations have been fulfilled to the 
letter. In common charity to Lord Harris we may assume 
that his visions have been falsified. He must remain re- 
sponsible for a part of the personal abuse, which was a 
leading feature in the original process ; but, with that ex- 
ception, Lord Harris, we may be sure, never wished to 
heap injuries on the Wallajah family. He never yeaa ie 
or foresaw the state of humiliation and misery to which 
the Prince and his family have been reduced in their 
downfall. Perhaps the full extent and significance of that 

* Hansard, vol. clxiv, p. 1508. 
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downfall, from the position of a family of sovereign rank, 
possessing a large revenue, Palaces, parks, gardens, coun- 
try houses, and other property, to the position of a 
family of pensioners without any definite rank, and with- 
out any property at all, never struck Lord Harris. He 
probably imagined that Prince Azeem Jah would take his 
punishment quietly, give no trouble after a memorial or 
two, and the whole afiair be forgotten in a couple of years. 
He did not expect that for eight years the Prince would 
prefer to keep up a shadow of royal state as a visible ap- 
peal, on money borrowed in all directions, on security 
furnished by his relations and adherents, at interest vary- 
ing from 24 to 60 per cent., rather than seem to compro- 
mise his rights by drawing the stipend of £10,000 per 
annum, allotted to him for life.* He did not anticipate 
that the Prince’s four sons, every one of his relations who 
had property or credit to pledge, and several of the here- 
ditary officers and retainers, would also be plunged into 
debt, exposed to bankruptcy, executions, and all the 
harassing means of constraint that press most heavily on 
pono of rank, from their determination to support the 
vead of the Wallajah family im maintaining his just 
rights. 

On the 27th of March, 1867, the husband of the 
Prince’s grand-daughter was arrested, and a bailiff placed 
in possession of his house, on account of a bond which he 
had signed on behalf of Prince Azeem Jah, who was com- 
pelled to raise money on ruinous terms to prevent his 

oung relative being taken to jail. In the same year two 

uropean bailiffs gained access to the Prince’s own house, 
and in seeking to arrest one of his Highness’s sons, at- 
tempted to break into the Zenana apartments. They 
were stopped by the Prince’s armed attendants, beaten 
severely with muskets, and expelled by a crowd of the 
Musaulman populace who had flocked into the Palace- 

ard. This was very nearly being a serious riot; yet 
it was considered advisable to take no further notice of 
it, Anyone acquainted with the feelings and customs of 


* The Prince himself is exempt from arrest and from every process 
of our Courts. 
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Mahomedans of high rank, and with the deep respect and 
sympathy felt for them by their co-religionists, will under- 
stand what a cruel humiliation this intrusion must have 
been to Prince Azeem Jah, and how the happy accident 
of the civil power not being properly supported, saved the 
British Government from what, to say the least, would 
have been a most embarrassing scandal. If the bailiffs 
had taken the precaution of coming in greater strength, 
blood would probably have been shed ; the majesty of the 
Law would in due course have been adiaated. and Lord 
Harris would have been still more astonished at the un- 
foreseen results of his economical and moral reform. 

Lord Harris can never have expected that when, after 
eight years’ resistance, the Prince was reduced in 1863, 
by the sheer starvation of his servants and smaller credi- 
tors, to draw his pension, now augmented to £15,000 
a-year, he would only do so under a formal protest, and 
would still continue the agitation of his claims. 

If Lord Harris and Lord Dalhousie could have obtained 
the least glimpse into the future consequences of their 
handiwork,—if they could have conceived the trouble and 
disgust they were entailing upon their respective succes- 
sors, three or four deep, and upon the Home Government, 
I think they would have held their hands. 

If they could have anticipated six motions in the House 
of Commons, and four debates and divisions, on this act of 
state ; that among other strong opinions passed upon it, 
a, leading Conservative politician, the present Lord Chief 
Baron of England, would stigmatise it as “an act of 
rapine,” and that a hundred and twenty members of Par- 
liament would, on differeut occasions, ratify that condem-- 
nation by their votes, I think they would have hesitated 
in their course of retrenchment. 

Above all, if they could have foreseen how the pe- 
cuniary results of that retrenchment would dwindle away 
in vain efforts to redress and compensate its manifest in- 
iquity,—how, besides large Beare to the late Nawab’s 
widows, the Prince’s stipend, originally fixed at £10,000, 
with no assured provision for his descendants, would first 
be raised to £15,000, and then to double that amount, 
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£30,000 per annum, with a permanent endowment for the 
family ; and how a sum of £150,000 having been squan- 
dered by the Madras Government in paying what were 
really our own debts and not the Prince's, the t not 
only failed to add to his Highness’s comfort and indepen- 
dence, but placed him in a worse position than before, so 
that a further grant is now required to carry out the in- 
tentions of the Secretary of State,—if all this could have 
been foreseen, I doubt if even Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Harris would have cared to despoil the Wallajah family, 
and outrage the Mahomedans of Southern India, for the 
sake of a balance of profit so much smaller than that upon 
which they calculated. 

But let us be perfectly just to Lord Harris; let us 
make the best and strongest case possible for him,—allow 
him to speak for himself, and interpret him with perfect 
fairness. If he were now to be examined, he would 
doubtless declare that in proposing the disinheritance of 
Prince Azeem Jah he had aks thoughts than mere re- 
trenchment ; that although pecuniary results were not to 
be despised by him and Lord Dalhousie, after three years 
of deficit, their chief object was moral and political. In 
his Minute on the subject, Lord Harris states his objec- 
tions to maintaining the Nawab’s dignity under five heads, 
which I give in his own words, coponcag to each a very 
brief comment. 


“TI will here state my very decided opinion that these rights 
and privileges should not be continued, if they can be abrogated 
without a violation of faith. 

Ist. On the general principle that the semblance of royalty, 
without any of the power, 1s a mockery of authority which must 
be pernicious.” 


This is a very vague and abstract objection to an estab- 
lishment existing under a solemn Treaty, from which we 
have drawn immense advantages, 


“2nd. Because though there is virtually no divided rule or co- 
ordinate authority in the government of the country (for these points 
were finally settled by the Treaty of 1801), yet some appearance of 
so baneful a system is still kept up by the continuance of a quasi 
royal family and Court.” 

¥ 
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This objection is a repetition of the first, with an ad- 
mission that it has no practical weight. 

“8rd. Because the legislation of the country being solely in 
the hands of the Honourable Court, it is not only anomalous, but 
prejudicial to the community that a separate authority, not amen- 
able to the laws, should be permitted to exist.” 

This third objection is a repetition of the first and 
second, adding the unimportant, unessential fact of the 
Nawab’s exemption from our judicial processes. 

‘4th. Because it is impolitic and unwise to allow a pageant to 
continue, which though it has hitherto been politically harmless, 
may at any time become a nucleus for sedition and agitation.” 

The fourth objection is a repetition of the preceding 
three, with a suggestion of political danger. We have al- 
ready eae out the utter imbecility of the notion that 
by making an influential family poor and discontented, 
you can prevent it from becoming “a nucleus for intrigue,” 
and the Minute writer himself admits that the notion 
is contradicted by the experience of half a century. 

“5th. Because the habits of life and course of proceeding of 
the Nawabs have been morally most pernicious, tending to bring 
high station into disrepute, and favouring the accumulation of an 
idle and dissipated population in the chief city of the Presi- 
dency.”’* 

It is with this fifth objection only that we now have to 
deal. Having disposed of the general question, we are 
now inquiring how its treatment hitherto by our Govern- 
ment has affected Prince Azeem Jah particularly and per- 
sonally. In his fifth objection bord Harris sets the ex- 
ample of that systematic calumny and detraction, by 
which it has been sought at once to justify spoliation, and 
to withdraw public sympathy from its victims. It is 
identical in force and honesty with the rhetorical missiles 
of “ tyrannical sensualist,” ‘“‘ worn-out debauchee,” and so 
forth, thrown at random by the Friend of India at every 
Native Prince that passes. Lord Harris says “ the habits 
of life of the Nawabs have been morally most pernicious, 
tending to bring high station into disrepute.” If these im- 
putations were well founded, instead of being monstrously 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 9. 
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exaggerated, their introduction into a plan question 
of right and title would still be the most Gyious im- 
pertinence ; unless, indeed, among other novel Yactrines 
relating to treaty engagements, we are to be told tat ‘ita, 
personal treaty” is a treaty the permanence of which en- 
pends on the personal conduct and moral character of the 
weaker party,—a treaty, in short, during good behaviour, 
of which the stronger party is to be the judge, and termin- 
able, apparently, not during the life of an immoral incum- 
bent, but at his death, eo that the heir is deprived for his 
predecessor's profligacy. 

Lord Harris impugns the morality of “the Nawabs.” 
Lord Dalhousie, speaking of the late Nawab, says that 
“Doth he and his family had disreputably abused the dig- 
nity of their position, and the large share of public re- 
venue that had been allotted to them.”* Both state- 
ments are slanderous,—a more decorous term would be 
aetna to the offence. Whatever may have been the 
youthful delinquencies of the late Nawab, who died at the 
age of thirty-one, no public scandal was ever caused by 
his alleged irregularities. On the other hand, his prede- 
cessors, “‘ the Neawabs,” accused by Lord Harris, a “the 
family,” accused by Lord Dalhousie, are quite undeserv- 
ing of this wholesale denunciation. Prince Azeem Jah’s 
elder brother and father, both of them reigning Nawabs, 
were, according to their lights and the moral standard of 
their race and religion, most cxcellent Princes. There 
have been, and there are now, many members of “the 
family” of exemplary life, remarkable for their learning, 
charity and enlightened regard for popular education and 
other matters of public interest. 

A deliberately expressed opinion in Lord Harris’s Minute, 
as to the incurably evil effects of the creeds prevalent in 
India, and the inevitably bad morals of ‘‘a Native Prince, 
either Hindoo or Mahomedan,”t shows to how large an 
extent that British Governor partook of the ignorant 
bigotry displayed to perfection by the Friend of India, 

* Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, 28th February, 1856, para- 
graph 43. 

t+ Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 14. 
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which can see nothing good from Dan to Beersheba, un- 
Jess it comes of our own race and our own religion, and 
which, above all, pronounces that every Native Prince 
moust be “‘a tyrannical sensualist,” unless he has received 
a‘ Christian education.;* 

In another part of the same Minute, Lord Harris includes 
Prince Azeem Jah personally in his attack on the morals 
of the family in general. He says :—‘‘ The rank, conse- 
quence and reputation of the Arcot family have sunk by 
the conduct of its representatives.” We have seen by 
what causes the power and consequence of the family 
sank under Lord Wellesley’s administration,—its royal 
rank was never impugned,—and but for the utter ignor- 
ance of history and his own official records displayed by 
Lord Harris, we should call his statement as ungenerous 
as it certainly 1s inaccurate. He goes on to say :— 

“‘The manner of life and the character of the late Nawab were 
disreputable; and the conduct of the Prince Azeem Jah, who 
would succeed him, has already come under the severe animad- 
version of the Honourable Court.” + 

Assuming that the current rumours as to the late Na- 
wab's licentiousness were well founded, “ the conduct of 
Prince Azeem Jah” ought not to have been coupled in the 
same sentence with that of his nephew, as if their “‘ man- 
ner of life’ had been the same. The Prince's private 
character and domestic habits have always been decorous 
and respectable. The “severe animadversion of the Honour- 
able Court,” which the Prince brought down on himself in 
the year 1842, thirteen years before the time when Lord 
Harris wrote this Minute, did not refer to the Prince's 
private life, but to his official mismanagement, as Regent, 
of the Nawab’s finances. That misinanagement never 
cost our Government one penny, and was in fact chiefly 
caused by the selfish negligence of the British authorities 
at Madras. Prince Azeem Jah, at the age of twenty- 
three, quite unqualified and totally inexperienced, was 
placed in charge of the infant Nawab’s affairs, without any 
check or control of any sort being imposed by our Govern- 


* Ante, p. 113. 
t+ Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 18. 
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ment,—at first without any condition expressed in words 
or writing, afterwards, when a large sum had been ad- ° 
vanced to clear off old encumbrances, with the single con- 
dition that no new debt should be incurred “ without the 
privity and consent’ of the Madras Government. This 
single condition, to enforce which no means whatever were 
employed by the Madras Government during the sixteen 
years of the Regency, the Prince failed to observe. That 
was the full extent of his error, and grievously was he 
made to suffer for it. He was led into this error by ee 
very natural to a Mussulman of high rank, and especially 
to one standing in the relation that he did to the principal 
ladies of the family. He was heavily weighted as Regent 
with two Dowagers,—the one his own ilies entitled the 
Nawab Begum, a lady of vast influence and most imperious 
disposition, the other his brother’s widow, who was com- 
monly called the Bhow Begum. These two ladies having 
contracted expensive habits, and formed large establish- 
ments while their respective husbands were on the throne, 
became deeply embarrassed during the minority ; their 
stipends were consumed by the enormous interest they 
had to pay for loans, and they were driven to the most 
humiliating shifts, from chick they begged and insisted 
that the Prince should extricate them. He applied to the 
Governor of Madras for assistance, but got nothing but 
good advice. An English officer in charge of the Nawab’s 
affairs might have kept these ladies in order: the Prince 
was powerless in opposition to his own mother. In reply 
to one of the Governor's letters he wrote on the 23rd 
November, 1831: 

“I beg to state that I see no possibility of curtailing the 
ee allowances of their Highnesses, the Nawab Begum and 
Bhow Begum, for they can now hardly manage their monthly ex- 
penses with their present income, while for their unavoidable and 
contingent charges they are involved in debts, and which they 
cannot defray unless they are assisted from the Sircar Treasury.” 


In the year 1836, when the two Begums’ affairs came toa 
crisis, his Highness took a course which was decidedly 
wrong, but which the circumstances in which he was placed 
in some degree explain and excuse. He was “ Naib-i- 
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Mookhtar” (or Absolute Deputy, with full powers) and 
there can be no doubt that he lawfully possessed the power 
he exercised. He issued Sircar bonds to the creditors of 
the two ladies, bearing interest at six per cent., which 
satisfied the creditors and prevented their ruinous ex- 
actions. It was arranged that the bonds should be liquid- 
ated by instalments out of the ladies’ stipends. The Go- 
vernment was not officially informed of this tratsaction— 
a breach of promise which of course cannot be justified, 
but which cleats of extenuation. 

The consequence was, that when the Prince came to give 
an account of his stewardship in 1842, five lakhs of rupees 
(£50,000) that ought to have been found in hard cash in 
the Treasury, appeared only in the form of a promissory 
note payable by the Nawab’s grandmother. This was 
liquidated in a few years by instalments taken from her 
stipend and that of the Prince Azeem Jah himself, so - 
that his nephew was no loser in the end. The young Na- 
wab, also, entirely repudiated the bonds that had been 
issued to cover the Dowagers’ liabilities, and threw them 
upon the shoulders of his uncle, the Regent ; and these 
formed ‘‘ the unsecured debts” of Prince Azeem Jah, of 
which we shall hear more anon. To make these transactions 

uite intelligible, it may be usefully explained here that 
the Nawab, as Sovereign, was exempt from the process of 
our Courts, and had jurisdiction over certain members of 
his own family, including Prince Azeem Jah, who were 
hkewise so exempt. 

On attaining his majority the late Nawab was greatly 
incensed against his uncle, their differences being aggra- 
vated by a desperate quarrel which broke out between the 
two Dowagers who had done all the mischief. Eventu- 
ally, however, the uncle and nephew were reconciled ; and 
it was fully acknowledged by the Nawab, (as indeed by every 
one who has carebally examined the accounts) that the 
Prince came out of the office of ‘Regent no richer than 
when he entered upon it. 

It is furthermore worthy of remark that a comparison 
of the Prince’s administration of the Carnatic Sircar with 
that of his father, brother and nephew, is greatly in his 
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favour. The errors which he committed are fairly attri- 
butable to his want of administrative capacity, to the’ 
domineering influence of his mother, to his amiable desire 
to save her and the young Nawab’s mother from unaccus- 
tomed humiliation, and, above all, to that culpable indif- 
ference of our Government to the welfare of their Ward, 
which left both the care of his estate and the culture of 
his mind, to the chances of a polygamous household. 

Such being the true state of the case as to the only 
fault of Prince Azeem Jah that had ever exposed him to 
the animadversion of any British Governor, until he was 
found guilty in 1857 of unfriendly behaviour in allowin 
his servants to look hungry, it will, I think, be admitte 
that he was hardly treated by Lord Harris when that 
noble lord subjected him to the same condemnation as his 
nephew, and branded them both as “disreputable.” Still 
more bitter was the phrase employed by the Court of 
Directors, who, taking their cue from Lord Dalhousie, in 
their despatch approving and confirming his decision in 
this case, speak of “the scandalous want of principle 
evinced in pecuniary matters both by the late Nawab, and 
by his uncle, Azeem Jah, the nearest collateral relative.”™ 
This exaggerated language finds its only explanation in the 
common tendency of individuals and bodies of men, to 
cover their acts of injustice, even from themselves, by exe- 
crating the injured parties. 

Lord Dalhousie, also, besides denouncing “the family” in 
one Minute as “having disreputably abused the dignity of 
their position,”t contrives in another, without using any 
plainer terms, or bringing any specific charge,—which was, 
indeed, impossible,—to concentrate all the effect of the in- 
vective on Prince Azeem Jah’s devoted head. In the para- 
graph already quoted,t where he tries to destroy the force 
of the recognition of Prince Azeem Jah as heir presump- 
tive, Lord Dalhousie gratuitously suggests that there was 
“a favourable intentitn” towards the Prince in 1843, in 
order that he may in some measure account for the altered 
views of our Government in 1856. He says :—‘ The 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 46. +t Ante, p. 138. 
{ Anfe, pp. 131, 132. 
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Government has since had too much reason to forego all 
such intentions in favour of himself and the members of 
his family.” This imputation cannot be fitly or adequately 
characterised as unfair: it is positively untrue. It de- 
clares that Prince Azeem Jah “ himself” in particular, and 
“the members of his family,” having baeed so well 
down to 1843 that the British Government had “a favour- 
able intention” towards them, behaved so badby at some 
period “‘ since,” that the Government had “too much rea- 
son to forego all such intentions” in their “favour.” All 
this is utterly without foundation or pretext. The con- 
duct of Prince Azeem Jah, of his nephew the late Nawab, 
and. the members of his family, in their relations with our 
Government, since 1843, had been positively faultless. 
Lord Dalhousie cannot here be held to refer to the alleged 
immorality of the late Nawab’s private life, for he is ex- 
pressly speaking of Prince Azeem Jah. 

Nor is the case improved if we suppose Lord Dalhousie 
to have referred to Prince Azeem Jah’s “reckless prodi- 
gality. That was before 1843, not “ since.” The Prince’s 

egency terminated, and the young Nawab was installed, 
in 1842; and it was then that Prince Azeem Jah fell 
under the temporary displeasure both of his nephew and 
the British Government, in consequence of the unsatis- 
factory state of his balance-sheet. So that instead of 
there having been “‘ a favourable intention” towards Prince 
Azeem Jah, as Lord Dalhousie pretended, in 1843, when 
our Government registered his name as that of the next 
in succession to the Musnud, he was then entirely out of 
favour, and decidedly in disgrace. 

Besides these most unjust attacks upon the general re- 
putation of the Wallajah family, and upon the private 
character of their representative head, another plan,—so 
invariably adopted in these cases of disinheritance as to 
seem instinctive to the official mind,—has been assidu- 
ously employed, to discredit the cause, and degrade the 
complainant. This is the plan of boldly asserting the ac- 
quiescence of the principal party, who is represented as a 

assive creature, an utter imbecile, or a worn-out de- 
bauches ; while any appeal or agitation that may be raised 
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on his behalf, is attributed to the intereted in is age of 
“the unprincipled rascals” and ‘ scoundrels,”* who sur- 
round the poor dupe and pre upon him. Thus at the 
very time that Prince Azeem Jah was upholding and pro- 
secuting his claim, amidst a thousand difficulties, to the 
best of ‘Lis means and ability, certam Madras officials were 
busily engaged in casting ridicule and contempt at once 
upon his cause and his character by the most eT 
declarations that he had abandoned all pnd 
openly avowed his personal indifference. ,444 ats pi 

In the Parliamentary Papers printed 4 in ‘April 1860, 
which for the first time revealed to him the preposterous 
prevarications—as sal must have Se in his eyes, 
—by which he was deprived of his inheritance, Prince 
Azeem Jah found bie: f represented to Parliament and 
the public, as “ pay understanding and acquiescing 
in his new position,” as having ‘‘ abandoned the chimerical 
idea of the restoration of the Nawabship, and accepted his 
position as the first Native nobleman of Madras.” And 
yet up to that time he had, as he continued to do until 
fairly starved out in 1863, steadily refused to touch the 
stipend allotted to him, and had never ceased, by all the 
means in his power, to maintain his manifest rights. 

Two years later Sir Charles Wood, ie on ghrree to 


the Government ues of th 62,4 write 

as follows :—Y¥- i “ei ttl: hn 
**T learn with regret from these papers, that p v7 has not, 

as I had been led by Sir Charles Trevelyan to believe, * accepted 


his position as the first Native nobleman of Madras,’ but is still 
seeking the restoration in his person of the Nawabship of the 


Carnatic.” iff di oe oA MC, —F 
How Sir Charles Teevelowh himself Mie misled in 
the first instance I cannot pretend to divine ; but it is re- 
markable that he seems to have attached some importance 
to Prince Azeem Jah having “‘ cordially responded” to an 
invitation to a ball given by /, vernor ‘‘in celebration 


of Aa yh Loe D1 ff. AM fs Liga! 


* These elegant MMA culle from f f bee (anpublished 
as yet) by a Member of Council at Madras. 
t Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 50. t Appendiz A. 
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In spite of the “ regret,” almost equivalent to a reproof, 
expressed by the Secretary of State, whan the Prince's 
renewed protest contradicted his imaginary submission, 
another year had scarcely passed when the Agent at Che- 
pauk, through whom an. official communication is kept up 
with the Wallajah family, again wrote to the Madras 
Government declaring that the Prince had given up all 
hope of his succession to the musnud being acknowledged, 
and again urged that his Highness’s acceptance of the 
Governor's hospitality ought to be considered as a sign of 
acquiescence and resignation. The letter, which has been 
officially printed but not published, is dated the 7th 
March, 1863, and the passages in question are as 
follows :— 


** His Highness openly avows” (!) “ that he himself is person- 
ally indifferent to the result of his pretension to the titular 
musnud of the Carnatic, and professes that he urges that preten- 
sion merely at the instance of his family, and in consideration for 
their interests. I believe that this is the case,”—(if ‘ openly 
avowed,’ what doubt could there be?)—* and that neither the 
Prince himself nor any of his family have any hope or expectation 
of the decision recently given in that matter being reversed. 

“* It cannot be overlooked that the final decision as to the titular 
musnud was communicated to his Highness nearly a year ago. 
Had his Highness really thought of seriously contesting that ques- 
tion further, it appears unaccountable that he should have taken 
no steps in the matter till now, and that he should have accepted 
the position assigned him in that decision by attending the Cfovern- 
ment Ball of the 1st of January of this year.” 


Two motions in favour of Prince Azeem Jah’s claim 
were made in the House of Commons in the year 1863,— 
that of the Right Hon. H. J. Baillie, on the 26th of 
February, and that of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, on the 7th of 
July,—and although the news of the former could only 
have reached Madras by telegraph, and the latter had not 
taken place, when the letter just quoted was written, it 
is clear that its purport is quite erroneous, and that at 
that particular period of all others the Prince had no 
reason whatever to despair of obtaining redress. — 

Nor ought these declarations, originally put forth im 
secret official communications, but destined, in many in- 

L 
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stances, to be laid before Parliament and the public in 
Blue Books, te be regarded as insignificant and ineffec- 
tive. By suggesting hopelessness, and imputing indiffer- 
ence, by misinterpreting the commonest act of civility, or 
expression of allegiance, into acquiescence in the inferior 
position forced upon the claimant, these declarations were 
well calculated to distract attention from the strength of 
the claim, to compromise the Prince’s dignity, especially 
among his own countrymen, and to destroy all sympathy 
for his personal wrongs. 

In an earlier page of this treatise I have said that our 
Government, in its treatment of Prince Azeem Jah, has 
revived, renewed and confirmed the prevailing tradition 
as to our treatment of the Wallajah family down to the 
Treaty of 1801, and has played over again before the 
people of Southern India the old scenes of dethronement, 
defamation and pillage.* The dethronement has been 
made sufficiently clear. We have just examined the pro- 
cess which Mussulman fanatics call defamation, and ma 
now take a glance at the transactions which the benighted 
Hindoos call pillage. 


It will be remembered that Sir Charles Wood, in the 
debate of 26th of February, 1863, denied that there had 
been any dethronement or annexation at all. “In 1801,” 
he said, ‘the Nawab was reduced to the rank of a pen- 
sioner at Madras,’+ If then the Nawab of the Carnatic 
was merely a pensioner,—a private person of high rank, 
—how came it that at the death of the late Nawab, our 
Government practically ruled that he could possess no pri- 
vate Reveeny and swept every convertible asset into its 
own Lreasury ? On what principle did the British Govern- 
ment, after refusing to recognise Prince Azeem Jah as suc- 
cessor to the Sovereignty of his ancestors, also refuse to 
recognise him as heir to the family property, real and 
personal ? 


* Ante, p. 47, tAnte, p. 1. 
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This looks very much as if we alternately depressed the 
Nawab to “‘a mere pensioner’—“ a dependent of rank,” 
as Lord Harris termed him,*—when we wished to re- 
nounce our Treaties, and exalted him to “ an independent 
Sovereign,” when we wanted to lay hands on his property, 
and claim it for the State. 

It has been proved in these pages beyond all possibility 
of further dispute, that the Nawab was in fact a*Sovereign 
Prince, and not ‘“‘a mere pensioner.”+ Our opponents 
may, perhaps, admit so much, shift their ground entirely, 
and assert that, by the very fact of his Sovereignty, the 
Nawab was eee of holding private property, and 
that everything he possessed was public property, and 
belonged to the State. Such an argument will not bear 
a moment's examination. The Nawab, although entitled 
to a certain income under Treaty, had nothing to do with 
the receipt, administration, or expenditure of public re- 
venue. His income was strictly of the nature of a Privy 
Purse, entirely at his own disposal, for the benefit of him- 
self and his family. 

No reasons of even tolerable plausibility were ever ad- 
vanced to show that any of the lands or houses, cash or 
valuables, in the Nawab’s possession were public property. 
From some scruple of pride, or apprehension of en eae 
ing his claim to the Sovereignty, Prince Azeem Jah, after 
protesting formally against our appropriation of the estate, 
refrained from submitting the case to a judicial decision. 
Thus the question has never been argued. LEverythin 
was assumed to lie at the mercy of our Government, aa 
the strangest confusion is manifest in the official state- 
ments on the subject. For instance, the Madras Govern- 
ment propose, and the Court of Directors approve it, that 
“the personal property of the Nabob be turned into 
money, and applied to” the payment of his debts, but that 
‘“‘the property clearly belonging to the Sircar, such as the 
Chepauk Palace, &c., should revert to Government.”{ The 
Court of Directors feel that there is something wrong, or 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 13. 
+ Ante, pp. 3 to 7, and 25 to 81. 
{ Carnatic Papers, 1860, pp. 6, 15, 18, 46. 
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at least doubtful here, for “Sir Henry Montgomery,” the 
remark, “says that it,” the Palace, ““was mortgaged, whic 
might imply that it was considered to be private pro- 

erty.” 
: if any part of the Nawab’s real estate could be con- — 
sidered more distinctly private property than another, it 
was Chepauk Palace. Built more than a hundred years 
ago by the Nawab Wallajah, on ground which he pur- 
A ee | at Madras, this Palace was not even situated with- 
in the limits of his Government. No Nawab of the Car- 
natic, whatever may have been his claim of Suzerainty 
and tribute, ever pretended to exercise jurisdiction within 
the Town of Madras. The land on which the British 
settlement stood had been purchased from the Hindoo 
Rajah of Chandraghiri in the year 1639, many years be- 
fore the Mogul Emperor established his authority in that 
Province. The Nawab Wallajah and his son Omdut-ool- 
Oomra, the last two of the family who exercised the ac- 
tive functions of Sovereignty, preferred to reside usuall 
at Madras in their Palace of Chepauk, but they had to 
travel a mile or two before they arrived at the first village 
where their direct commands were obeyed. No Palace, 
therefore, could be more clearly a private residence. Nor 
could it, I presume, have become public or State property 
while each mediatised successor of the Nawab Omdut-ool- 
Oomra continued to reside there, secured by the provisions 
of the Treaty of 1801, in “the rank, property and posses- 
sions of his ancestors.” 

It does not seem to be a principle accepted in Europe _ 
that Sovereigns can have no private property. The daily 
papers of July 13th, 1868, all contained this scrap of 
news from Vienna, 


** The Italian Government has paid to the Austrian ambassador 
at Florence the sums being part of the private fortune of the 
Archdukes, formerly Sovereigns in Italy. ‘The interest alone 
amounts to two million lire.” 


Neither the Italian Government nor the Italian people 
had much reason to deal tenderly with the Archdukes. 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 46. 
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Af ‘a 
Neither the British Government, nor the people of :the 
Carnatic, have ever had any quarrel with the Wallajah 


family. wy 

It may be said, however, that a full justification for 
appropriating the late Nawab’s property can be easily 
made out, for the British Government undertook the pay- 
ment of his debts. Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch of 
8th April, 1862, said :—‘‘ By the aid of a special legis- 
lative enactment, the debts of the Nawab have been paid 
in full."* He ought to have said that by the aid of an 
act of pillage the debts of the Nawab had been paid, and 
that a special legislative enactment had been passed to 
give that act of pillage the force and forms of law. 

The Government, it is said, has paid the Nawab’s debts. 
The portion of the Nawab’s debts paid by our Government 
amounted to £330,000, little more than two years’ income. 
Those debts were contracted on the credit of the Nawab’s 
revenue, not on the credit of his real or personal 
estate ; and when our Government was pleased to seques- 
trate that revenue, granting pensions for life to the widows 
and other relatives, they were clearly bound to answer for 
the debts. But they were not satistied with the revenue ; 
they confiscated everything that could be turned into cash. 
All the lands, gardens, buildings and personal property 
belonging to the family, every relic and heirloom, down to 
the Musnud of state and other insignia of the Nawab’s 
dignity, were either appropriated to the purposes of our 
Government, or sold for their benefit, for the most part at 
prices far below the real value. In this way about 
£180,000, more than half the amount paid, was raised. 
The principal Palace of Chepauk, where Prince Azeem 
Jah was born, and the last three Nawabs, his father, 
brother and nephew, died,—is turned into a range of Public 
Offices, while the Prince is compelled to pay rent for one 
of the minor residences, granted for his use by the late 
Nawab, and which he has occw ied, for the last forty 
y ae if é- ¥ fie Vy! ve rd j re MAC ; ve 
And it Would ‘seetd as if there“weére ‘still ‘s6m 'redeipts 
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expected, beyond the sum of £180,000, which our Govern- 
ment is understood to have realised. We read in the 
Homeward Mail of the 5th October, 1868, that at the 
meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council on July 20th, 
Mr. Maine introduced a Bill to re-appoint a Receiver of 
the property of the late Nawab of the Carnatic. ‘ Con- 
aiderabte assets belonging to the late Nawab’s estate have 
been recently secured both in Madras and the Nizam’s 
territories, and it thus becomes necessary to 4 vive the 
office of Receiver.” yj ight] Aas tf ih in 

In the face of ‘these “facts ,6ur Gévernmen serves 
little credit for having paid the Nawab’s debts. But our 
Government deserves still less credit in the face of the 
fact that it repudiated a great part of the Nawab’s debts, 
and threw the burden upon Prince Azeem Jah. It de- 
serves still less credit in the face of the fact that the debts 
which it repudiated, and threw upon Prince Azeem Jah, 
were charged to our Government by a judicial decision of 
the Supreme Court of Madras ; and that a second “special 
legislative enactment” was passed, expressly to nullify the 
effect of that judicial decision, and to shift the burden of 
those debts from its own shoulders to those of the Prince 
who had already been stripped of his inheritance,—both 
of the income payable under Treaty, and of the family 
estate. When this second special legislative enactment, 
specially designed to defeat the decision of the Court, was 
passed, by the aid of the electric telegraph, all the stand- 
ing orders being suspended, some of the claimants under 
the original Act applied for postponement, in order to en- 
able them to petition the Home Government for the dis- 
allowance of the new Act, and in giving judgment, on the 
8th August, 1859, the Chief Justice, Sir Henry Davison 
and his colleague, Sir Adam Bittleston, spoke in the 
strongest condemnatory language of the object for which 
the Act was passed and the manner of passing it. The 
Chief Justice observed :—‘‘ Called upon as I am under the 
peculiar circumstances of this case, I am bound to declare 
my opinion that the legislation complained of is of the 
grossest ex post facto character, and that it violates the first 
principles of legislation and of justice,” 
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Sir Adam Bittleston remarked :— 

“ The claimants under Act 30 of 1858, had and haye a right to 
say that it means that which we held it to mean, and that their 
claims were filed under that understanding of the Act. True it 
is that the Legislative Council have not assumed to set aside the 
decision of this Court in the particular case in which it was pro- 
nounced, but they have made the very nearest oo ian to so 
doing, by hurriedly interposing an enactment to nullify that de- 
cision as to all the subsequent cases standing on the list for hear- 
ing, which would have been governed byit. This is a grave mat- 
ter on public grounds. It is obviously fatal to any confidence in 
the administration of justice in any of the Courts of this country, 
if as soon as a decision adverse to the wishes or interests of Go- 
vernment is pronounced, the legislative power may be invoked by 
the executive authority (the two being very closely allied and 
linked together) to interpose and nullify such decision.” 

These liabilities, transferred in this extraordinary man- 
ner—so edifying for the benighted Hindoos,—from the 
confiscating Government to the disinherited Prince, con- 
sisted of the Sircar bonds, mentioned in the last Section,* 
issued by the Regent during the minority of the late Na- 
wab, in satisfaction of claims against the two Dowager 
Begums, the Nawab’s mother and grandmother. Under 
the special legislative enactments of our Government—of 
which Sir Charles Wood wrote in his despatch as if they 
were acts of self-sacrificing generosity,—these liabilities 
became “‘ the unsecured debts” of Prince Azeem Jah. 

What a lesson, what an example for the Indian people 
whom we have undertaken to raise into a higher sphere of 
politics and morals! How well calculated our procedure 
in this Carnatic affair has been to make them a law-abiding 
people, to teach them reverence for the three branches of 
our civilised government,—the Executive power, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the Legislature ! 

In the course of years, by dint of discussion in Parlia- 
ment and the press, the mass of misrepresentation and 
error by which Prince Azeem Jah’s rights had been ob- 
scured, began to be cleared away ; and the unforeseen 
state of distress and humiliation to which he and his family 
had been reduced, became more manifest and more scanda- 
lous. The authorities at Madras, as well as the Home 
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Government, were gradually roused to a conviction that 
something must be done to set this irrepressible grievance 
at rest. Certain “ officious” negotiations, set on foot with 
the approval of Sir Charles Wood, (now Lord Halifax) 
were brought to something like maturity while the pre- 
sent Marquis of Salisbury was in office. Under instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of State, the Governor of Madras, 
Lord Napier, addressed Prince Azeem Jah on January 
15th, 1867, proposing to make a revised arrangement for 
the permanent benefit of his Highness and his family, on 
the understanding that the Prince, on his part, was “ dis- 
‘aaa to abandon his claim as the heir [ successor of the 
ate Nawab,” fEroy feb Aye t, 

The more importané and sribatahti iM idl a sions 
promised to the Prince, were that the hereditary title of 
“‘ Prince of Arcot” should be conferred upon him by letters 
patent from Her Majesty the Queen; that his stipend 
should be raised from £15,000 to £30,000 per annum for 
his life,—one half of the latter sum being settled in per- 
petuity on his linear male descendants in shares, according 
to their age and position; and that an immediate sum of 
£150,000 should be granted for the payment of his debts. 

It is with this last promised boon that we are now more 
immediately concerned. It may appear incredible, but 1s 
not the less true, that the Government of Madras, having 
refused to entrust to Prince Azeem Jah the disbursement 
of the sum of £150,000 assigned for the payment of his 
debts, and even to consult him as to its disposal, appointed 
a, well paid English Commissioner to administer this fund— 
from which he drew his own salary—that the greater part 
of the money—four fifths at least—was expended in pay- 
ing of the so-called “unsecured debts,” which “a special 
legislative enactment” had imposed upon the Prince, after 
a British court of justice had declared them payable by our 


Government,” , Pug) 47 det Frid 24441, 

The object of trot Reet of eed ‘2 eae this 
grant, the object of the Prince in accepting the proposal, 
was that of affording and obtaining relief fom the cruel 
and oe pressure upon those nearest and dearest 
and most faithfully attached to him, arising from the debt 
contracted since his disinheritance. This object has been 
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completely defeated by the mismanagement of the Madras 
authorities. The “unsecured debts,” the payment of which 
properly devolved on our Government, and which their Com- 
missioner paid off with the Prince’s money, had never pro- 
duced, and never could have produced the slightest pres- 
sure on his Highness or any member of his family. The 
holders of those securities, mostly purchased at a very low 
rate, had about as much expectation of being paid a year 
ago, as the holders of Confederate cotton bonds have now. 

Our Government has completely failed to fulfil the pro- 
mises held out to Prince Azeem Jah. Certainly the sum 
of £150,000 has never been “ granted” to his Highness in 
any proper acceptation of the word. The money was re- 
tained by the local Government, and expended, not only 
without any reference to the Prince’s wishes, but in 
direct opposition to his advice and warning, in a man- 
ner against which he protested as wholly without 
benefit to himself or his family. The money has been 
almost entirely thrown away upon the holders of certain 
old bonds of the Carnatic Sircar, which went indeed b 
the name of the Prince’s “ unsecured” debts, but which 
never gave him any trouble; which could have been settled 
by a trifling composition, and ought to have been settled 
by our Government, in accordance with the decision of 
their own Court of Justice, as the executors and seques- 
trators of the Nawab’s estate and revenue. The payment 
of these “ unsecured” debts was a relief to no one but our 
Government, and an act of liberality to no one but the 
delighted speculators, who suddenly found their worthless 
bonds converted into valuable securities. 

But though totally inoperative as a relief to the Prince, 
the payment of these bonds naturally roused the expecta- 
tions of the “‘ secured” creditors to the highest pitch. The 
pressure of their demands has been redoubled by the mis- 
appropriation of the funds imtended for the Prince’s de- 
liverance. The addition recently made to his Highness’s 
income now goes in the partial discharge of interest 
to stave off the arrest of his relatives or the legal pro- 
ceedings with which they are threatened. This purga- 
torial state, under present arrangements, will continue 
during his lifetime, but on his death the income will be 
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reduced one half, while the hold of the creditors on the 
family will not cease. His sons are being involved along 
with him, and will be plunged more deeply into debt, in 
proportion to their more limited income, than he is at this 
present moment. In short, according to the present aspect 
of affairs, the family is ruined for generations by the mea- 
sures intended by Government for its benefit.* 

The Home Government having at last been brought, 
by the Prince’s remonstrances, to a sense of the utter de- 
feat of their plan for his extgication, now, it is said, pro- 
pose to advance a further sum of £120,000 for the satis- 
faction of the ‘‘ secured” creditors,—whose claims have 
absorbed almost all the Prince’s receipts for the last two 

ears in interest,—and to stop one half of his Highness’s 
income, until the amount thus advanced has been recovered. 
As Prince Azeem Jah is now sixty-six years of age, he 
would have little prospect, under this arrangement, of 
enj oying, for even one year, the increased stipend pro- 
mised to him. 


* It is this part of the case, and this part only, that has attracted the 
attention of the Pall Mall Gazette, (August 28th, 1868) and of the Tumes 
(October 10th, 1868) though they both seem to be unacquainted with the 
true nature of the “ unsecured debts,” which so much enhances the 
errors of our executive officers in India. Extracts from these articles 
will be found in Appendix E, 
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Both with regard to the payment of his debts, and his 
augmented income, our Government has failed so com- 
pletely to execute the terms offered to Prince Azeem Jah, 
that he might well reject the tacit understanding that he 
was to abandon the open assertion of his ancestral claims. 
But whatever may be the force of that tacit understand- 
ing during the Prince's life, it can neither déstroy the 
rights, nor silence the claims of his sons, who will begin to 
feel, on their father’s death, when one half of his income 
is divided between them, the aggravated pressure of the 
debts, created, as they will say, by our injustice, and per- 
petuated by our maladministration. One of the most 
eminent Judges now on the Bench, has declared that 
“the Treaty of 1801 is an enduring contract, binding on 
both sides, so long as there exists any member of the family 
of the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, capable of succeeding to 
the rank.”* 

Prince Azeem Jah has four legitimate sons, all lineal 
male descendants of the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, with 
whom the Treaty of 1801 was concluded, and of the Na- 
wab Wallajah, who was recognised as legitimate Sovereign 
of the Carnatic by the Treaty of Paris, between the Kings 
of France and Great Britain in 1763, and by his former 
Suzerain the Nizam in the Treaty of 1768, and with 
whom, “his heirs and successors,” our Treaties of 1787 and 
1792, “renewed and confirmed” by the Treaty of 1801, 


* The opinion of Mr. Lush, Q.C., (now Mr. Justice Lush) refers to 
much longer and more elaborate opinions by Sir Travers Twiss, now 
the Queen’s Advocate, and the Hon. J. B. Norton, Advocate-Gene- 
ral and Member of the Legislative Council at Madras. “I entirely 
concur in the opinions expressed by Dr. Twiss and Mr. Norton, 
that the Treaty is an enduring contract, binding on both sides, so long 
as there exists any member of the family of the Nabob Azeem-ul- 
Dowlah capable of succeeding to the rank. And I come to this conclu- 
sion upon consideration of the terms of the Treaty itself, read with re- 
ference to the circumstances under which it was made, and without re- 
gard to the Letter, Proclamation and Despatch which followed it. 
These documents, however, might be called in aid, were the language 
of the Treaty ambiguous, as a contemporaneous exposition of its mean- 
ing. But whether read with or without them, it does not appear to 
me to admit of any other construction than that contended for by His 
Highness Azeem Jah.” 

Temple, December Ist, 1864, (Signed) Roserr Lusu. 
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were concluded.* If Prince Azeem Jah had happened to 
die before his nephew, the late Nawab, his eldest sont 
would have stood all this time exactly in his father’s po- 
sition,—unless we attach any importance to the point 
once made by Lord Dalhousie in an analogous case, that 
Azeem Jah was “born in the purple.”{ ith this By- 
zantine difference, the son would have taken precisely the 
same place as the father ; his claim to the succession would 
have been equally strong. The son’s place cannot have 
been altered, or his contingent claim weakened, by the 
mere fact that his father out-lived the late Nawab. On 
the death of Prince Azeem Jah, his eldest surviving son, 
then the head of the Wallajah family, will stand in the 
same relation as his father now does, to our Government 
and to the people of the country, and will inherit the new 
title, under Royal patent, of Prince of Arcot. On what 
principle is he only to be allowed—as at present provided, 
——one quarter of the stipend considered sufficient for his 
father? Is that income likely to meet his requirements, 
to render him or his adherents contented, or to make his 
moderating influence on the side of law and order fully 
effective ? 

Sir Charles Wood, now Lord Halifax, expressed the 
following opinion in the debate of the 26th of February, 
1863, on Prince Azeem Jah’s claims. 

‘‘He must distinctly say that the existence of these pensioned 
Princes, without power and authority, fancying that they had 
rights which some day or other they would enjoy, was the most 
inconvenient state of things, both for the Government and the 
Princes themselves, that could possibly be conceived.’’§ 

Sir Charles Wood. has described, in the sentence just 
quoted, the actual state to which the Wallajah family has 
been reduced, not their state before the confiscation,—the 


result of Lord Harris's handiwork, not of Lord Welles- 


* Ante, pp. 10 and 11. 

+ Zuheer-ood-Dowlah Mahomed Badee-Oollah Khan. 

{ The eldest son of the King of Delhi having died during his father’s 
life-time, Lord Dalhousie cried down the claim of the next heir, the 
king’s grandson, by observing that he was not “ born in the purple!’ 
(Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, 1856, para. 41, p. 11.) 

§ Hansard, vol. clxix, p. 816. 
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ley’s. Before the death of the late Nawab, and the disin- 
heritance of the next in succession, there was not, and 
could not be, any room for “ fancying” that they had any 
inconvenient “rights.” Their rights were carefully de- 
fined and circumscribed by the Treaty of 1801, which, on 
the other hand, was our sole and sufficient title-deed for 
the exclusive government of the Carnatic. But a very 
wide range for “fancy” is opened by our arbittary viola- 
tion of that Treaty. 

And yet I don't know. What room is there left for 
“fancy” to these unfortunate Princes? If the defects of 
our rule have placed their rights in abeyance, the splen- 
dour of our liberties has ensured their open discussion, 
and has displayed them to the world. What room can 
there be left for “fancy” or doubt in the minds of these 
Princes, or of those who take an interest in their fate, 
when they observe that a hundred and twenty Members 
of Parliament, including several eminent statesmen, have 
Pe in their favour?* Can the belief in their 

ereditary rights be called a “ fancy,” when it is confirmed 
by the opinions of three of our own Judges and the Ad- 
vocate-General of Madras ?+ If they are inclined to use 
bitter language with regard to the disinheritance of the 
late Nawab’s lawful successor, can their “fancy” supply a 
stronger term than that publicly used in the Great Coun- 
cil of the Empire by the present Lord Chief Baron of 
England, who called it “an act of rapine.” 

This is unquestionably a very “inconvenient state of 
things,” and it bids fair to be permanent; but it is a 
direct consequence of the confiscation, and never could 
have arisen as long as the Treaty of 1801 remained in- 
violate. 

So long as the provisions of the Treaty of 1801 were 
maintained in force,—until the decease of the late Na- 
wab,—the only incident in the “ state of things” that was 
really found “inconvenient,” was the exemption of the 
reigning Prince and some of his nearest relatives from the 
jurisdiction of our Courts. This undoubtedly removed 
the only efficient check on extravagance and mismanage- 

* Ante, p. 96. t Anite, pp. 96 and 155. 
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ment, and led to unseemly altercations, which our Govern- 
ment was powerless to reconcile. But our Gove t 
had made itself powerless. This exemption is not among 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1801. It rested upon 
nothing but custom, and was secured by nothing but our 
own legislation. It is strange that Lord Harris should 
write of this difficulty as if it had been irremediable, when 
we learn from the Minute of one of his colleagues in the 
Madras Government, that a change in the law was con- 
templated about the time of the late Nawab’s death. “So 
great,” says Sir Henry Montgomery, “have been found the 
embarrassments and injustices thence arising, that within 
the last few months the Government has been forced into 
the consideration of some alteration of the law by which 
the late Nawab was protected from civil process.”™ 

Every practical or imaginable inconvenience in the 
Nawabss position, every defect in our title, might have 
been cured,—and may yet be cured,—by a convention 
with Prince Azeem Jah, by a decisive proclamation, and 
by appropriate legislation. This could not be done so 
effectually, or so gracefully, after his death. Many valu- 
able opportunities have passed’away : the last may slip by 
us, if more time 1s lost. 

What cruelty, what wickedness, what political insanity, 
to foster and propagate a breed of pretenders such as these 
would be,—justified by Treaties, encouraged by British 
Statesmen and Judges, the best possible standing provo- 
cative for either a popular cry, or a diplomatic cry against 
us, as occasion might offer. From a Prince to a pretender, 
from a pretender to a conspirator, from a conspirator to a 
convict,—the gradations are few. The heir of the Rajah 
of Sattara, whose administration was declared by the 
Court of Directors to be ‘“‘a model to all Native rulers,” 
is, or was lately, a state prisoner in Butcher's Island, near 
Bombay, suspected of a treasonable conspiracy in 1857. 
The widowed Ranee of Jhansi,—‘“‘highly respected and 
esteemed,” ‘‘a lady of very high character,”{—was killed 


* Carnatic Papers, 1860, p. 15. 
t+ Sattara Papers, 1848, p. 1268. 
} Jhansi Papers, 1855, pp. 7 and 28. 
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in battle before the city of Gwalior on the 16th of June, 
1858. Her father was hanged. I have never heard what 
became of her adopted son. Are some of the Wallajah 
family to embellish the future history of India with in- 
ciderits like theses? Let them look to themselves, it may 
be said ; we are strong enough to deal with them, if they 
turn against us. We should, doubtless, be strogg enough 
to hang them im such a case, by due form of law,—or by 
aid of one of those special legislative enactments that were 
found so efficacious in 1857. But is it not always more 
satisfactory to be able to do that sort of thing without 
compunction and with a clear conscience ? 

The fact is that our modern humanitarian scruples, and 
our hankering after legality, prevent us from doing this 
kind of work thoroughly. The only plan for insuring that 
the Wallajah family should not become “inimical,” or a 
“nucleus for sedition,” after their destitution, would have 
been to put them all to death, or to send them off to per- 
petual imprisonment. If we are to degrade and despoil 
great families as the Great Mogul used to do, it must be 
done in the same style and by the same means as the 
Great Mogul employed. Oriental violence and British 
law do not amalgamate pleasantly. 

And again, when an error of judgment in the action of 
our Government, whereby some innocent person has 
suffered loss or wrong, becomes manifest, our free institu- 
tions forbid us to brave it out, and crush all complaint and 
opposition, as a despot would do. If the injured party 
were born or were residing in the British Islands, or with- 
in the ordinary range of Western opinion, restitution or 
reinstatement would follow, as a matter of course, on full 
conviction that wrong had been done. In our relations 
with Oriental races and personages, with whom we have 
little social intercourse, and whose affairs in quiet times 
excite little sympathy or interest in Europe, we have 
hardly as yet attaimed to that high standard of justice and 
morality. 

Thus may be explained in a great measure the singular 
inconsistency and conflict of principles, that pervades the 
whole history of this case, and characterises especially the 
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more recent efforts at its final settlement. The successive 
steps we have made towards a compromise, have weakerred 
local authority, without restoring the moral influence of 
the Crown. The Government of Madras loses credit both 
by the first and the last operations ; the Imperial Govern- 
ment gains by neither. The concessions that have been 
made are sufficient to quell any doubt in the minds of the 
Wallajah family ‘as to the fulness of their rights, and as 
to our perfect knowledge of them, but not sufficient to 
afford satisfaction or compensation. We have made a 
sufficient confession to convince all the world of our guilt, 
but we do not merit and cannot obtain absolution. 

It is of no use trying any more to tinker and cobble the 
shattered fabric of Lord Harris’s workmanship. The 
foundations are rotten ; the ground it stands upon is false. 
But it is not yet too late to reconstruct the old edifice on 
a solid basis,—on terms acceptable to all parties, honourable 
and serviceable to the Imperial Government. Some day it 
will be too late. The ruins may fall, and should they 
fall at an unlucky time, or in a wrong direction, they will 
form a stumbling-block and a rock of offence for the igno- 
rant people, a monument of reproach for ever against their 
enlightened rulers. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


¥ 


Since the preceding pages were in type, a copy of the 
Report of the Central India Agency for the year 1866-7 
(published by authority, Calcutta, 1868), just received, 
has cleared up in a manner most satisfactory to me, 
certain points where my information was deficient. 

At page 117 of this volume I have charged our Calcutta 
Correspondent and Editor of the Friend of India, with 
“gross exaggeration,” for having said in his letter of the 
10th of March, 1866, that ‘“‘ Lord Stanley’s persistence in 
causing the restoration of Dhar has reduced that State 
to a miserable condition ;’ and from such _ occasional 
intelligence as has reached me, I ventured to say—‘ Dhar 
is going on very well.” 

Colonel Meade, the Governor General's Agent in 
Central India, reporting on the Principality of Dhar for 
the year 1866-7 (paragraph 111, page 19), writes as 
follows :— 

“The general administration of this State has been satisfactory, 
and the Chief, Anund Rao Powar, takes much interest in, and 
exercises a general supervision over, its affairs.” 

There is nothing here, or in any part of the Report, to 
suggest a ‘‘ miserable condition.” 

With reference to the Editor and Correspondent’s 
calumnies against the Prince and State of Indore, noticed 
by me at page 118, the only additional remark that need 
be made a is that in the Report on Central India for 
1866-7, nothing but good is said of Maharajah Holkar 
and his Government. 

The Report fully corroborates my surmises as to the 
ery effect produced on the mind of Maharajah Scindia 

y the impolitic interference with the distribution of his 
troops upon which I have commented at page 104 to 111. 
The measures for the reduction and dispersion of these 
troups are said to have been taken “in February last,” 

M 
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(1867), and ‘‘a full and detailed Report of the ciroum- 
stances was furnished” in a despatch dated 15th March, 
1867. The Agent, whether he approves or not of Sir 
John Lawrence's policy in this matter, cannot of course 
venture to express any doubt or disagreement. He says 
(para. 62, p. 13), “‘it would be hardly possible to overstate 
the soreness caused by the check that has thus been given 
to the indulgence of his passion for military organisation 
and parades, and of his desire to keep his whole Force 
with this object at the capital under his personal control 
and command.” 

He continues thus (para. 63) :— 

*‘T will only add that this result, however to be lamented, was 
altogether inevitable; and that the necessity for the adoption of 
the measures under advertence being deemed imperative under 
the circumstances, no consideration that I am aware of could have 
broken, or even mitigated, the effects of the blow to His High- 
ness. Certainly no effort was spared by either the Political 
Agent or myself with this object.” 

One would like to hear what were alleged as “the 
circumstances” that rendered these offensive measures 
‘imperative,’ and whcther it was by the Agent in Central 
India, or by Sir John Lawrence and Sir Henry Durand at 
Calcutta, that they were ‘‘ deemed imperative.” 

It cannot be considered wonderful after this, that the 
Agent (para. 65 to 68, pp. 13, 14), while “ cordially admit- 
ting” Maharajah Scindia’s “friendly personal bearing,” 
declaring his Highness to be “accessible and courteous, 
and prepared to discuss most subjects in a pleasant way, 
and to listen with attention to the arguments addressed 
to him,” and giving his testimony to “the Maharajah’s 
respect for the authority of the British Government,” 
should still find that the Prince is now and then “sus- 

iclous and distrustful,” and sometimes ‘considers the 
intervention of the British Government, or its officers, 
unwarrantable.” How could it be otherwise while Im- 
perial supremacy was exerted for his personal discomfiture 
in a manner so offensive and vexatious ? 


APPENDIX. 
(A.) 
(Page 81.) 


Despatch from the Right Honourable Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 
Secretary of State for India, to his Excellency the Honourable 
the Governor in Council, Fort Saint George, Madras, dated 
London, April 8th, 1862, No. 6. 


1. I have taken into consideration in Council, the contents of 
the Memorial of Prince Azeem Jah of the Carnatic family, en- 
closed in the letter of your Excellency’s Government, No. 24 of 
1861,* and of its other enclosures relating to his case. 

2. I learn with regret from these papers, that the Prince has 
not, as I had been led by Sir Charles Trevelyan to believe, “ ac- 
cepted his position as the first Native Nobleman of Madras,” but 
is still seeking the restoration in his person of the Nawab- 
ship of the Carnatic. In the Memorial now before me, he 
prays that ‘‘he may be restored to, and confirmed in all the 
rights, titles, dignities, revenues, and property belonging to him 
as the heir, representative, and successor of the late Nawab of 
the Carnatic, or that such redress may be adjudged to your 
Memorialist as shall be doing justice between the Government of 
India and your Memorialist.” 

3. Six years have elapsed since the final decision of this case 
by the Government of India and the Home Authorities. The de- 
termination then come to, after full consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances urged by the Memorialist in his present com- 
munication, was that the Treaty of 1801, made with Azccm-ul- 
Dowlah, having been purely personal to that Prince, and not hav- 
ing been renewed, had no existence subsequently to the death of 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah in 1819, that the position assigned by tho 
Government in 1819 to his son Azum Jah, and again in 1825 to his 
grandson Mahomed Ghous Khan, by pure favour of the Govern- 
ment, was personal to those individuals respectively, and was ex- 
pressly so considered at the time, and that on the death of His 
Highness Mahomed Ghous Khan, “the title and dignity of Nawab, 
aad all the advantages annexed to it by the Treaty of 1801 were 
at an end.” 

4. The decision of the Government, and the grounds upon 
which that decision was based were communicated to Prince 


* Dated October 11th. 
M 2 
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Azeem Jah* and the other parties interested, by the Madras 
Government; and the instructions sent to that Government for 
the payment of the debts due by the late Nawab, and the assign- 
ment of allowances on a liberal scale to all dependents and 
persons entitled to provision from the estate, appear to have been 
executed in the spirit intended by the Home Government. By 
the aid of a special legislative enactment, the debts of the Nawab, 
to the amount of Rupees 33,00,000, (£330,000) have been paid 
in full, the allowances of the ladies of His Highness’s family and 
old dependents have been continued, and the stipend of the 
Memorialist has been raised from Rupees 48,000 (£4,800) the sum 
enjoyed by him in the late Nawab’s lifetime, to Rupees 150,000 
(£15,000) per annum. 

5. A very full, patient, and searching revision of all the papers 
of this case, and of the argumonts adduced by the Memorialist, has 
convinced me that there are no grounds to justify me in disturb- 
ing the decision arrived at six years ago, and advising Her 
Majesty to re-establish the titular Nawabship of the Carnatic. 

6. It is my desire that this final decision on the claims of 
Prince Azeem Jah may be communicated to him, with all due con- 
sideration to his high rank and position. (Signed) OC. Woop. 


(B.) 
EXTRACT FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE 
MARQUIS OF HASTINGS IN 18138. 


(Page 129.) 


‘The conversation began by compliments—hopes that I and 
my family had not suffered by the length of the voyage, and in- 
quiries relative to the King and the Prince Regent. He’ (the 
Nawab) “ adverted to the Treaty and professed his anxiety for an 
assurance that I should cause its provisions to be observed. I 
had been told that he had been under great alarm, lest I should 
still further degrade his already abject condition ; an apprehension 
probably entertained from his knowledge that (when the vacancy 
of the Musnud was impending) application had been made to me 
in favour of the unfortunate young man, set aside by our Govern- 
ment to make way for this individaal. I answered that a Treaty 
plighted the public faith of the nation, so that it must be my duty 
to maintain its terms according to their true spirit, which ought 
always to be construed most favourably for the party whose sole 


* This was a complete mistake on the part of the Secretary of 
State ; no such communication had been made, or ever has been made 
to Prince Azeem J: ah.— KE. B. 
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dependence was on the honour of the other. He did not attempt 
to conceal his gratification at.this answer. After some desultory 
conversation he said I had too much business to make it proper 
for him to trespass longer on me. I then called for otto of roses 
and rose-water with which I perfumed his handkerchief, gave him 
pawn, and threw round his neck a chaplet of rose-coloured odori- 
ferous flowers. The ceremony I had been instructed to perform 
without rising from my seat; a point to which the Government 
here attaches much importance. I went through the same cere- 
mony to the eldest son. Then three other Princes wene made to 
rise, and come up to me for the same compliment, the Nawab be- 
ing particular in calling each of them to make his obeisance in 
receiving it. 

“The chaplets provided for them were, according to rule, of 
only white flowers. We descended the stair in the original form. 
After I had embraced the Nawab at the carriage door, he took hold 
of both my hands, and stooping very low, placed his head between 
them, desiring the Persian Secretary to explain, that by that act 
he threw himself and family under my protection. This was a 
gesture not indifferent for the Native crowd who witnessed it ; 
yet I know not if it did not excite in me much more lively sensa- 
tions, from the reflection on the altered state of that family 
through its adherenco to British interests. 

“* Subsequently the Nawab told the Persian Secretary that he 
had never been so happy in his life as my expressions respecting 
the Treaty had made him. He expatiated, with effusions of gra- 
titude, on my tone of politeness, which appeared to me no more 
than the simple due of humanity towards a family so grievously 
humiliated by us.” 

The incidents that took place on the occasion of returning the 
Nawab’s visit, Lord Hastings describes as follows:— - 


‘* He then led me to the sofa, placing me on the left (the place 
of honour with them), and seating himself in the middle, with his 
eldest son on the right. My suite were placed on chairs in a semi- 
circle to the right. Some attendants stood behind the sofa. The 
other Moslems sat on low cushions close to the wall of the Durbar 
on either side, and by the uniformity of their white muslin robes, 
made an advantageous show. A glass door flanked our sofa. The 
curtain which covered it on the inside was every moment partially 
withdrawn ; so that I imagine the Begum and other women were 
gratifying their curiosity. The Nawab said that the expressions I 
had used to him the day before had been balm to him; for that 
in his situation, he must unavoidably be anxious upon every 
change in the Government. He requested that I would look at 
the letters which he had received from the King and the Court of 
Directors on his accession to the Musnud, as well as at one from 
Lord Cornwallis. Having perused them, I said that my language 
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had not been unweighed ; for, that the existence of a specific 
Treaty would have bound me to strict observance of what I found 
so settled, even had the greatest political difference reigned be- 
tween me and those who made the arrangement. I felt pledged 
to that principle of duty, and to the fulfilment of its true spirit of 
personal honour. He appeared overjoyed, and asked whether I 
wished to have his two sons under my eye at Calcutta, as Lerd 
Cornwallis had had the children of Tippoo. I answered, that the 
case was widely different between a vanquished enemy and the re- 
presentative of a family which had always preserved the most 
faithful alliance ; and added, that nothing should induce me ever 
to give a colour for others to imply a doubt which I myself could 
not for an instant entortain.’’* 


(C.) 
(Page 122.) 

The Gwalior Gazette contains the following Proclamation by H. 
H. the Maharajah Scindia upon the subject of the famine now 
prevailing in the North West. 

TRANSLATED ProcLaMATION.—Issued by the Government of His 
Highness the Maharajah Alijah Jyajee Rao Scindia Bahadovor, 
G.C.S.I., dated Gwalior, the 9th September, 1868. 

Whereas, by reason of the drought this year, the crops have 
failed and famine has come upon the land, in consequence of 
which the people, it is reported, are leaving their homes in vast 
numbers to emigrate to other and more favoured regions; and 
considering the disastrous effect of such migrations, equally to 
the State whose villages are thereby left deserted, to the people 
individually who become demoralised by the temptations pre- 
sented hy actual want, and to the general tranquillity of the 
country, from roving bands of desperate men; the Government 
of His Highness the Maharajah Scindia has resolved to adopt 
extraordinary measures of relief and precaution, to meet the 
emergency as dictated, equally in the interest of his subjects, and 
by considerations of a far-seeing economy. 

Accordingly it is hereby notified for the information of the 
public generally, and more especially of lumberdars, putwaries, 
zemindars, canoongoes, potails, chowdries, and others interested, 
That having regard to the welfare of the people and in order to 
maintain them in unimpaired prosperity during the present 
season of drought, the collection of the first instalment of the 
Government revenue for the current year has been postponed in 
the affected districts. 

It is notified further, that the ordinary precedure of the Courts 


* Private Journal of the Marquis of Hastings, (1858) vol. ii, p. 11. 
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has been suspended temporarily, in respect of summonses for the 
attendance of parties in pending suits, whether as principals or 
witnesses, so that none may be put to unnecessary expense or 
trouble at this season of scarcity and distress. 

The village authorities above named are therefore enjoined to 
remain at home in peace and quietness with their respective 
village communities, and they are hereby authorised to promise 
on the part of the State, subsistence to all, either direct from the 
Government or through their respective bankers, on the guaranty 
of the State hereby given, until means can be devised fér employ- 
a ha people on public works of utility and grace. 

urther to guard against danger from without, in the form of 
emigrants from other parts entering the Gwalior territories, 
Chiefs holding jaghires on the frontiers, are hereby directed to 
take the field and keep the border marches. All extra expenses 
attendant on this duty will be defrayed by the State. 

His Highness’s Government will watch carefully the effect of 
this Proclamation throughout the country. They entertain a 
confident assurance that the proofs herein exhibited of the 
paternal solicitude and liberality of the Government, cannot fail, 
if judiciously placed before the people, to retain them at their 
homes in resigned contentment, patiently waiting for bettor 
times. Hence the degrce in which the inhabitants may stay or go, 
will be held to be the measure of the zeal and capacity of the 
respective district officials. His Highness’s Governmont trusts 
them. Let all strive to justify this confidence. 

By order of the Maharajah. 
(Signed) Goneur Rao Kurkxey, 
Dewan of the Gwalior State. 

The Hindoo Patiiot, a Calcutta weckly paper, conducted 
entirely by Natives, has the following remarks on this Proclama- 
tion :— 

‘What a commentary is the above on the Famino policy of the 
British Government in Orissa! In what striking and noble con- 
trast is it to the recent Resolution of the Government on the 
scarcity in Upper India. In the case of Orissa, after petitioning 
for months, continued agitation in the press, half-a-dozen local 
inquiries, and the depopulation of hundreds of villages, the 
zemindars and the ryots obtained the remission of only one kist”’ 
(instalment). ‘‘ Even in the recent Resolution, remission has 
been enjoined in such cautious terms that it will, we fear, be 
practically neutralised in the hands of over zealous local officers. 
Then in the Gwalior Proclamation, a general order has been 
issued upon the ‘village authorities’ ‘to promise on the part of 
the State subsistence to all, either direct from the Government or 
through their respective bankers, on the guaranty of the State, 
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until means can be devised for employing the publia on public 
works of utility and -grace.”’ This is a sort of liberality which 
only Native Princes can exercise. It passes, we fear, the com- 
P Shenson of a European statesman, tied down as he is by the 
stiff rules of political economy. The vastness of the organisation 
necessary for such a stupendous work, baffles his imagination. 
The Natives of India, accustomed to feed thousands en masse, 
entertain, however, a different esfimate of such work. The 
closing of the Courts during the continuance of the famine is 
characteristic. When the people have not means to live they 
cannot afford to litigate. We shall watch with great interest the 
practical operation of the Resolution of the Gwalior Gévernment.” 


In another part of the samc article there is this passage :— 


«Much as we admire the hberality of our own Government, we 
feel a pride in the statesmanship and large-heartedness which the 
Gwalior State has displayed in dealing with the same calamity 
within its territories.” 

And we read as follows in the news-columns of the same 
paper :— 

‘““The Native Princes are bchaving nobly in reference to the 
impending scarcity in their torritories. Tho Maharajah of 
Jeypore, we are told, has exempted all grain from duty. He 
loses about Rs. 120,000 this year by the measure.” 


(D). 
PRIVATE ACCOUNTS OF THE LATE MAHARAJAU 
OF MYSORE. 
(Page 127.) 


On the 28rd of July, 1868, the Friend of India announced with 
great exultation, that since the death of the Maharajah of Mysore 
some important disclosures had been made by an examination of 
his private accounts. ‘ The accounts of the late Maharajah,” he 
continues, “ are now before the Government of India, we believe.’’ 
For the present he confines himself to one disclosure. ‘ Major 
Evans Bell appears in the books as the recipient of some 10,000 
rupees, while publishing the most violent and professedly dis- 
interested attacks, not only on the policy of the Government, but 
on individuals.” 

All this is very wide of the mark. It would be much more 
to the purpose, if he would allege, as the preliminary to proof 
that my “ attacks” were ugjust, unfair, or groundless. My ‘vio~ 
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Ience”’—if there was any,—can only have impaired my arguments. 
** Disinterestedness,””—whether professed or not,—-cannot have 
added weight to my advocacy, or have contributed in any degree 
to a successful result. 

This demand for “ disinterested” advocacy seems to be con- 
sidered very effective at Calcutta, for in a letter which must have 
been written about the same time in his capacity of “ Our Own 
Correspondent,” printed in the Times of the 24th Angust, 1868, 
the same person tells the story of the Mysore private accounts, 
‘‘which have lately come before the Government of India since 
the Maharajah’s death,’’ and, without mentioning my name or any 
other name, declares that they ‘“‘ reveal the extent to which the 
old man’s enormous income, and the large sums which we more 
than once gave him to pay his debts,’”—his own money, as 
explained at p. 112—13,— were squandered” in agitating his 
claims. He then adds: “It was essential to the success of 
these agitators that they should be believed to be disinterested.”’ 
If by “ disinterested” he means, as I suppose, unpaid, greater 
nonsense was never penned. ‘The success of the Rajah’s appeal 
could not have been in the least advanced by any such belief. 
The case of the Rajah of Mysore depended, and was decided, on its 
merits, not on any “belicf” in the personal merits or private 
means of its advocates. None but a corrupt or imbecile judge 
would give any weight to such considcrations. 

The Editor of the Friend of India, after bringing equally well 
founded charges against me of “ concealment,” ‘‘ pretended dis- 
interestedness,” and “ outrageous plagiarism,” concludes by tri- 
umphantly asking me, “ What about those ten thousand rupees ?”’ 

He is very much mistaken if he thinks that these “‘ revelations” 
and “ disclosures” can at all disturb my equanimity. Personally 
I am quite indifferent to the very questionable procedure of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office. The mere fact that some of the expenses 
incurred by me had been covered by a donation from the Rajah, 
—that I had at last accepted a brief in a cause which I had for 
years pleaded gratuitously,—was no secret to my friends, or to 
any one who had occasion to inquire. The following extract from 
the Saturday Review of March 2nd, 1867, will prove that there 
was no great mystery in the matter :—“ The history of Mysore 
has been told in a spirited volume by Major Evans Bell, who, 
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after urging on public grounds the restoration of the Nativo 
Sovereignty, has now, since his retirement from the service, 
become the avowed agent or advocate of the Rajah.’ 

I never was, properly speaking, the agent of the Rajah,—that 
is to say, [ never had any credentials or instructions ; I never was 
entrusted with funds, or had any control over expenditure. I 
began to work at this case without any communication with the 
Rajah, at my own discretion, and by my own resources, con- 
tinuing, in fact, at home, the course I had pursued for several 
years before leaving India. I should, under any circuinstances, 
have done all I could to promote the restoration of Mysore as a 
Native State, dealing with the case, as I have always done, not as 
the grievance of an individual, but as part and parcel of a great 
scheme of Imperial policy. If I had been left entirely to my own 
resources, I could not have done so much, but I should still have 
done my best. 

So long as I was in public employ I wrote and published— 
sometimes anonymously in periodicals, sometimes under my own 
name,—with no idea of pay or profit. All who know me, all who 
choose to inquire, know that my opinions on Indian politics have 
not been recently adopted, but that I have held them, and taken 
every opportunity of spreading them, for the last thirteen years. 
I did not want a Rebellion to teach me the mischief and danger 
of a rapacious policy. In 1855, I attacked Lord Dalhousie in the 
Delhi Gazette. Early in 1859 my letters on the Rebellion, which 
had appeared during the two preceding years in the London 
Daily News and Leader, were reprinted in a volume called “ Tho 
English in India,” and will be found not to differ in the least in 
principle and tendency from what I have written since that time. 
The same may be said of my contributions to the Times of India, 
the Madras Atheneum, and the Indian Statesman, down to 1863, 
when I returned home. 

In April, 1861, an article in the Indian Statesman from my 
pen, (reprinted in 1864 in my book “ The Empire in India,’’) 
recommended the very policy towards Mysore,—the maintenance 
of the State under an adopted heir, and the gradual restoration 
of Native agency,—which has lately been ordered by tho 
Secretary of State to be carried out in every particular. 

The Editor of the Friend of India says, stupidly enough, that I 
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made “attacks on the policy of Government.” The Government 
has actually carried out the policy that I upheld for seven years, 
and has rejected the policy that I attacked. The Mysore Rajah’s 
night to adopt an heir and successor to his Principality, 
vehemently denied at Calcutta, was so incontrovertible when the 
case was once put into shape, that in avery full House of Commons 
on the 22nd of February, 1867, scarcely a dissentient murmur 
was heard when Lord Cranborne announced his determination to 
cancel the repeated decisions of the Viceroy, and to recognise the 
adopted son. If I preached false doctrine, adverse to the 
interests of the Empire, so have Her Majesty’s Ministers, and the 
Lords and Commons have acquiesced in it. 

The tone and temper with which the executive functionaries in 
India have received the news of their defeat,—the manner in 
which, like their organ, they habitually speak of themselves as 
“‘ the Government,”—betray very clearly how unwilling they aro 
to be restricted to their legitimate duties of administering the 
affairs of India under the control and instructions of tho British 
Crown and Parliament. They unwittingly arrogato to themselves 
every Impcrial prerogative. They resent the effective interference 
of the Home authorities, and object to any information or opinion 
on Indian affairs boing conveyed to the Secretary of State except 
through the medium of their despatches and “ collections.” 
They have yet to learn the first principles of the Imperial consti- 
tution, and their place in its practical working. 

Reasonable persons, free from the official trammels and 
prejudices of Indian service, will admit that there may bo 
political cases beyond the cognisance of any municipal court, 
where a Native Prince has a right to appeal to the Crown and 
people of Great Britain against the erroneous or prejudiced 
verdict of provincial authority. Such a case was that of the 
Mysore Rajah’s claims. 

If then the Rajah of Mysore had a right to appeal, he had a 
right to secure competent advocates. If the work was lawful, 
surely payment was lawful. In many cases work is impossible 
without payment. Even the ultra Puritans of Calcutta (who, we may 
presume, never accept payment for their labour), would, perhaps, 
hesitate to push their notions of “ disinterestedness” so far as to 
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insist that no payment should be accepted for the expenses of 
printing, advertising, postage, carriage of parcels, travelling, the 
preparation of petitions, the purchase of books, and other 
essential matters, which soon swallow up hundreds of pounds. 

It is well known that more than one political appeal has been 
carried to a successful result by the well-paid exertions of 
solicitors, barristers, and parliamentary agents. I really cannot 
understand why I could not with as perfect propriety receive 
payment—or rather compensation,—for advocatiug the claims of 
the Rajah of Mysore, as could Sir Richard Bethelk then Her 
Majesty’s Attorney General, for advocating the claims of the Ranee 
of Tanjore against the Government of India, when he denounced its 
policy as “ most violent and unjustifiable.’ The only difference 
that I can see, is that the Attorney General must have received 
his fee before the appeal came on for hearing, while I received an 
unsolicited guiddam honorarium, when the greater part of my 
voluntary work was done. 

It may be said, such work is lawful for a professional advocate 
or agent, but not for a retired Indian officer in the receipt of a 
pension. Why not? My half-pay does not bind me to political 
apathy or quiescence, or deprive me of the rights of a citizen. I 
owe no allegiance to Governors or Councillors. When out of 
employ I owe no obedience to any of them. By opposing the 
officials in power in one of our dependencies I am not opposing the 
Government, though for the matter of that I have the right of 
being in opposition if I choose. 

Many eminent barristers, including some who have sat upon 
the woolsack, have been in the reccipt of Army or Navy half-pay 
during the whole of their forensic career. I have never heard 
that any such person felt himself debarred from holding a bricf 
against Government. Nor should I consider my position legally 
or morally modified, or my freedom of action increased, if I were 
now to be called to the bar. If half-pay or pension can bo 
regarded as at all in the nature of a retaining fee, it ought to be 
as a retaining fee from the people who pay the revenue from 
which it is drawn, and not from the Executive Government for 
the time being. 

Only one restriction appears to me morally binding upon a 
retired public servant. He has no right to make use of official 
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information which he has acquired as a public servant, for the 
purpose of opposing or obstructing the Government which he for- 
merly served, or, indeed, for any purpose whatever. Such infor- 
mation is not his property, nor is it at his disposal. The formal 
permission of Government is required for the publication of 
intelligence acquired under such circumstances. This rule I have 
never broken. I have sought for authentic information in every 
quarter: I have never published anything that came into my 
hands in any official capacity. 

But this restriction is at least equally binding upon officials who 
have not retired. They have no right to make use of intelligence 
that falls into their hands officially, either for their private 
purposes, or for the attack or defence of public departments, 
without express permission. 

Few breaches of confidence can be conceived more unwarrant- 
able—not to say dishonourable,—than for an executor or trustee, 
placed in possession of the private accounts and correspondence of 
a deceased Prince or nobleman, to publish extracts from his 
letters, or detached items from his accounts, with the sole and 
express purpose of vilifying or annoying a political opponent, or 
a literary antagonist. This offence has been perpetrated, or 
permitted, by the Calcutta Foreign Office, with the magnanimous 
object of injuring the writer who pens these lines, and who has 
been openly attacking its distinctive policy,—not, perhaps, with- 
out effect—during the last four years. 

Undoubtedly it became the duty of our Government, at the 
death of the late Rajah of Mysore, to take charge of all his 
property, and to have his private accounts and papers carefully 
searched and put in order, so that all sums due might be 
recovered, no false claims admitted, and no loss or malversation 
occur during the minority of the young Prince, our Ward. But 
our Government, acting as Guardian of a Native Prince, has no 
right to publish his private affairs, or those of his father, to the 
world. 

With a view to putting a better face on this discreditable pro- 
ceeding, it has been represented as the publication of some facts 
from “ the Secret-service accounts of the Mysore State.’’ If this were 
true, the publication would still, unless expressly authorised by 
the Viceregal Government, be a breach of official trust. , But it 
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is not true. The affairs of “the Mysore State’ were entirely in 
the hands of the British Commissioner. The Rajah’s own 
affairs were strictly personal. The Rajah’s private accounts 
referred solely to the receipts and disbursements of his privy 
purse, and concerned his family alone. British officials could 
demand access to them only in the confidential capacity of 
Guardian, and any knowledge thus obtained was available, in 
honour and justice, only for the protection and profit of the minor 
Prince. 

It appears possible, as has been quite lately sugge8ted to me, 
that the items of intelligence referred to in the text, may have been 
furnished to the Friend of India by an official not so highly 
placed as the Viceroy or the Foreign Secretary. It may be so, 
but if it could be shown to be so beyond a doubt, a great deal 
more would have to be shown before the aspect of the transaction 
was altered to the credit or honour of the Viceregal Government. 
It would have to be shown that the Viceroy, on learning the 
publication of those items of intelligence, knowing well from 
whom they must have proceeded, had promptly disavowed and 
rebuked the unwarrantable breach of confidence committed by 
his subordinate, and had done his best to counteract and con- 
tradict the mischievous impression that the Friend of India, the 
vehicle for that breach of confidence, is the favoured organ of 
Government. Nothing of this sort has ever, to my knowledge, 
been done. 


(E.) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TIMES AND PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 
(Page 154.) 


From the Truss, October 10, 1868. 

“There is a case now under the final consideration of the India 
Office—that of Prince Azeem Jah, which, though often discussed 
in India, is comparatively unknown at home. One or two Par- 
liamentary debates a few sessions back gave it, indeed, a transient 
poe importance, but it is now again almost ae hater We 

ave at present no wish to revive its history or to inflict at length 
upon our readers its somewhat dry details. Indeed, we refer to 
it partly in order to express our hope that it may at length be 
finally settled after so many years of wearisome, wasteful mis- 
management, and that Parliament and the press may not again 
be troubled with it—a dreary contingency which is, unhappily, 
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still possible. But before it passes away into the cold oblivion of 
ancient Indian history, and is handed over by political depart- 
ments to students and antiquaries, there is one feature about it 
that we think well worth a passing notice, from the curious and 
instructive light which it throws upon official affairs in India, and 
specially upon the popular theory of Anglo-Indian ‘ administrative 
capacity.’ This feature, stripped of surroundings, is briefly this 
—that having long ago pledged themselves to relieve Prince 
Azeem Jah from the pressure of his debts and to pacify his 
creditors, the Indian authorities have managed the task in such 
an extraordinary way that at the present moment they have not 
only failed entirely to accomplish it, but have actually increased 
the importunity of the more important creditors, and, as a conse- 
quence, the troubles of the Prince. Yet the task was by no 
means a difficult one, and the rock upon which it has been 
wrecked was one which it needed no political prescience or pene- 
tration to avoid. A little common sense, combined with the most 
ordinary knowledge of human nature, was all that was required. 
The Prince’s creditors formed two very different classes ; one class, 
the ‘secured,’ having great powers of annoying him—by selling his 
mortgaged property, and arresting the friends who had gone 
security for him; the other, or ‘unsecured,’ having no such 
means whatsoever, being dependent entirely on the promise of 
the Prince, who is himself above the jurisdiction of the law courts, 
and exempt from arrest. Now, as the main object of the autho- 
rities was to relieve the Prince—who had, in return, pledged 
himself to cease from all agitation for what he had previously 
claimed as his ancestral rights—it would have seemed that the 
one fact which above all others they ought to have kept promi- 
nently in view was this vital all-important distinction between 
the two classes of creditors. 

«For some inscrutable reason, however, they either could not 
or would not see this, but resolved to treat all the creditors in 
precisely the same way. They appointed a Commissioner to ex- 
amine all claims and to distribute the Government grant, but at 
the same time formally stipulated that any creditor who brought a 
claim before the Commissioner should, merely by so doing, re- 
sign all right whatsoever further to sue or solicit the Prince, no 
matter whether the Commissioner accepted the claim or not. 
The natural, we might almost say the necessary, consequence of 
this extraordinary measure was that only the ‘unsecured’ cre- 
ditors accepted the polite but precarious invitation. As they 
never had any means of putting pressure on the Prince, they did 
not care if the Commissioner rejected their claims; their hold on 
the Prince remained practically just what it was before—a matter 
for his free consideration; while, on the other hand, if their 
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claims were even in part accepted, they got some Government 
money. But the ‘secured’ creditors, having a firm hold on the 
Prince, of course declined to run the grave risk incurred by thus 
puttin themselves entirely at the mercy of the Commissioner. 
I'hey failed to see the advantage of giving up everything on the 
chance of getting nothing. They left the Government grant, 
£150,000, to the ‘ unsecured’ creditors, upon whom it is, to all 
practical purposes, utterly wasted, since paying them in no way 
‘relieves the Prince,’ and they themselves set to work to badger 
him more vigorously than ever, very nearly creating a serious riot 
among the Mussulman population of Madras by attempting to 
arrest one of his sons in the harem. The Indian authorities are, 
accordingly, after years of worry and of the most wasteful ex- 
penditure of money and ‘administrative capacity,’ much further 
from their object than when they began. Not only are the Prince’s 
creditors more troublesome than ever, but his debts—some of 
them chargeable with such enormous interest as sixty per cent.— 
have been increasing like a rolling snowball, to say nothing of the 
expenseof the ingenious Commission itself. It is rumoured that they 
now, with almost equal ingenuity, have devised a scheme for pay- 
ing the secured creditors with money stopped out of the Prince’s 
rovenues. In other words, they wish to take money out of his 
left pocket and put it into his right. If this clever conjuror’s 
trick pleases him, well and good. As British taxpayers we shall 
not complain. But if he is not quite so simple, then we fear there 
will be further agitation of his claims, more wearisome talking in 
Parhament, more wearisome writing in the press, and, worse 
still, there will be the keeping still longer open one of those 
‘running sores’ always so mischievous, sometimes at a crisis 80 
dangerous, to the contentment and consequent prosperity of our 
Indian Empire. Let us hope to be spared this further proof of 
Anglo-Indian ‘administrative capacity.’ ”’ 


From the Pall Mall Gazette, 28th August, 1868. 


‘“The Prince’s debts were of two very different kinds, called 
respectively ‘ secured’ and ‘ unsecured.’ As the names imply, 
the former were those for which the creditors had some security 
in the shape of a claim either upon the property of the Prince 
himself, or upon the property, and also the persons, of his gua- 
rantees. These creditors had accordingly almost unlimited means 
of annoying him, and, as we have seen, exercised them very freely. 
The other class of creditors—the “ unsecured’’—had nothing but 
the Prince’s promise to pay, and, as he was personally exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the law courts, this promise gave them 
no power whatever of annoyance. Our readers must keep care- 
fully in mind this all-important distinction between the two classes 
of creditors, for the whole bow-not-to-do-it character of the story 
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turns upon it. Now, if Government had intended to pay all cre- 
ditors in full, it obviously would not have mattered how or in 
what order they paid them. ‘Secured’ and ‘unsecured’ would 
then have fared alike, and been alike appeased. But full payment 
happened to be altogether out of the question. No sane Govern- 
ment would have offered, no sane creditor would even have ex- 
pected it. There are countries, less virtuous than our own, in 
which this understanding is common enough. In India, for in- 
stance, we remember once asking a tradesman—and he was an 
ultro-respectable Briton moreover, keeping more than one gig— 
how he protected himself from loss in dealing with Native Princes 
above the law? His method was very simple. He ‘charged four 
times the value of the article, and made the purchaser pay half in 
advance.’ The Government, in the case under discussion, made 
an approximate estimate not of what sum the creditors claimed, 
but of what was likely to quiet them, and straightway set about 
dividing it. A legislative Act was passed appointing a Commis- 
sioner—of course on a handsome salary,—and all creditors ‘ se- 
cured’ and ‘unsecured,’ were told that if they would appear by 
a certain date before him he would, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, consider their claims to a share in the money voted for the 
Prince but—and the ‘but’ is all-important—it was further distinctly 
stipulated that, whether the Commissioner approved a claim or not, 
the claimant, by the mere act of bringing it before him, forfeited 
his right to enforce it on the Prince ; in other words, the Com- 
missioner, while binding himself to nothing, expected the cre- 
ditors to bind themselves to everything : if their claims happened 
to be approved, well and good, they got more or less moncy ; but 
if not, they lost everything—they got no money from the Com- 
missioner, and yet could not again turn to the Prince. Now 
surely, one would think, even the average official intellect might 
have foreseen the natural, the inevitable consequences of such a 
measure as this. You have a large body of creditors, of whom 
some have cogent means of enforcing their claims, while the rest 
have no means whatsoever, and though it is known and confessed 
that you are not going to pay the claims in full, or anything like 
in full, you ask all the creditors to put themselves on the same 
equal footing and accept just what they can get—much, little, or 
nothing, as you may think fit. Are not the consequences as 
certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow? The unsecured cre- 
ditors who have no power of annoying the Prince will come for- 
ward readily enough—they have nothing to lose, and everything 
to gain; but the secured will not voluntarily abandon their ad- 
vantage ground, and come down to the level of the unsecured. 
They will only exert more vigorously than ever the power of annoy- 
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ance which has already extorted from Government some conces- 
sions, in the hope that it will extort more. 

‘¢ However, the official intellect could not see all this, The 
Government undertook to relieve the Prince from duns and 
debt. The duns were never so troublesome and furious as they 
have been since the establishment of the commission ; the debts 
have increased enormously, not unnaturally, considering that 
they all bear interest, some of them as high as sixty per cent. It 
undertook to do justice to the creditors, going out of its way, 
sacrificing its main object, in order to avoid favouring one class 
of creditors at the expense of the other. It has feally handed 
over to one class the money intended for both, since, according 
to the lawyers, the ‘ unsecured’ creditors, having alone complied 
with the conditions prescribed by Government, are alone entitled 
to the money voted by it. It undertook, by a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Prince’s affairs, to rid itself of a standing source of 
odium and embarrassment. It still has the Prince lying more 
helplessly than ever on its hands, with heavier debts and more 
rabid duns; and, in addition to this, having given him a new 
title, to be continued to his family, it bids fair to present to its 
subjects the edifying spectacle of a line of Princes of its own crea- 
tion hopelessly bankrupt and beggared. It undertook to conci- 
liate the large class of Natives, naturally discontented and dis- 
gustced at the misfortunes of their dethroned Prince. It had the 
satisfaction the other day of seeing a serious riot, occasioned by 
the attempt’ of a bailiff to force his way into the women’s apart- 
ments, and arrest the Prince’s son. If another bailiff would only 
succeed in gotting into the harem, and insulting two or three 
ladies of the family, Government might even have, perhaps, the 
pleasure of putting down a little Mutiny. It undertook—but why 
multiply needless proofs of this unrivalled power of not doing a 
thing ? It is more to the point to warn the circumlocutionists 
not to be lulled into a false security by their brilliant success. 
There are rumours that another sum of money—we believe 
£100,000 or £150,000—is likely to be voted for distribution 
among the ‘ secured’ creditors. If by any supineness or inadvert- 
ence on the part of the circumlocutionists this sum be allowed to 
reach its destination, the creditors may be appeased, the Prince 
relieved, Government disembarrassed, and the people pleased : in 
a word, the toilsome work and glorious monument of years may 
be overthrown in a day. 

** It now only remains for us to tell the general reader who the 
personages of our story are. He will hear with a thrill of patriotic 
pride what, unless he is a very vainglorious Briton, he will of 
course never have ventured to suspect—that the gifted circumlocu- 
tionists are his own fellow-countrymen, and may be seen any day 
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in Victoria-street, Calcutta, and Madras. The Prince is that 
illustrious Nawab, or ex-Nawab, of the Carnatic, and scarcely loss 
illustrious Parliamentary bore, his Highness AzzEm Jau.” 


(F). 
Essential parts of the Treaties, with an Extract from an Opinion 
by the Honourable J. B. Norton, now Advocate General and 
Member of the Legislative Council of Madras. 


Preamble to the Treaty of 1787. 


“Treaty of perpetual friendship, alliance, and security, con- 
cluded between the Honourable Major-General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Knight of the Bath, President and Governor of Fort 
St. George and the Council thereof, on the part of the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the Hast Indies, and His 
Highness the Nawab Wallajah Omdut-ool-Moolk Ameer-ool- 
Hind Asoph-ood-Dowlah Anwar-ood-deen Khan Bahadoor 
Zaffer Jung Sipah Salar, Soobadar of the Carnatic, on behalf of 
himself, his heirs and successors.’’* 


From the Preamble to the Treaty of 1792. 


“The Right Honourable Charles Earl Cornwallis, Knight of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Governor General, &c., &c., 
&c., invested with full powers on the part of the Honourable 
English Hast India Company, thew heirs and successors, on one 
part, and the Nawab Wallajah Ameer-ool-Hind Omdut-ool- 
Moolk Asoph-ood-Dowlah Anwar-ood-deen Khan Bahadoor Zaffer 
Jung Sipah Salar, Nawab of the Carnatic, in his own name, and 
for himself and his successor, his eldest son, the Nawab Omdut- 
ool-Oomra, and his heirs and successors, on the other part, agree to 
the following Articles, which shall be binding on the respective 
contracting parties.” + 


TREATY with AzEEM-ooD-Dow1aH, 1801. 


“Treaty for settling the succession to the Soubadarry of the 
territories of Arcot, and for vesting the administration of the civil 
and military government of the Carnatic Payen Ghat in the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies. 


* Collection of Treaties, vol. v, p. 227. 
+ Ibid., vol v. p. 286. 
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‘Whereas the several Treaties which have been concluded 
between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies, and their Highnasess heretofore Nawabs of the 
Carnatic, have been intended to cement and identify the interests 
of the contracting parties; and whereas, in conformity to the 
spirit of the alliance, the said Company did, by the Treaty con- 
’ eluded on the 12th July, 1792, with the late Nawab Welau Jah, 

relinquish extensive gett advantages, acquired by the 
previous Treaty of 1787, with the view and on the consideration 
of establishing a more adequate sccurity for the interests of the 
British Government in the Carnatic; and whereas subsequent 
experience has proved that the intention of the contracting parties 
has not been fulfilled by the provisions of any of the Treaties heretu- 
fore concluded between them; and whereas the musnud of the 
Soubadarry of Arcot having become vacant, the Prince Azeem-- 
ood-Dowlah Bahadoor has been established by the English East 
India Company in the rank, property, and possessions of his 
ancestors, heretofore Nawabs of the Carnatic; and whercas the 
said Company and His Highness the said Prince Azeom-ood- 
Dowlah Bahadoor have judged it expedient that additional pro- 
visions should at this time be made for the purpose of supplying the 
defects of all former engagements, and of establishing the connection 
between the said contracting parties on a permanent basis of 
security, in all times to come; wherefore the following Treaty is 
now established and concluded by the Right Honourable Edward 
Lord Clive, Governor in Council of Fort St. George, by and with 
the sanction and authority of His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Marquis Wellesley, x. r., Governor General in Council of all the 
British possossions in the East Indies, on behalf of the said 
United Company, on the one part, and by His Highness 
the Nawab Wolau Jah Ummeer-ool-Dowlah Madar-ool-Moolk 
Ummeer-ool-Hind Azeem-ool-Dowlah Bahadoor Showkut Jung 
Sippa Salar, Nawab Soubadar of the Carnatic, on his own behalf, 
on the other part, for settling the succession to the Soubadarry of: 
the territories of Arcot, and for vesting the administration of the 
civil and military government of the Carnatic in the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Hast Indies.” 


Articuzt 1, 


*“‘ The Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor is hereby formally 
established in the state and rank, with the dignities dependent 
thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore Nawabs of the Carnatic, and 
the possession thereof is hereby guaranteed by the Honourable 
East India Company to His said Highness Azeem-ood-Dowlah 
Bahadoor, who has accordingly succeeded to the Soubadarry of 
the territories of Arcot.” 


w 
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ARTICLE 2. 


Such parts of the Treaties heretofore concluded between the 
said Hast India Company and their Highnesses, heretofore Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, as are calculated to strengthen the alliance, to 
cement the friendship, and to identify the interests of the contract- 
ing parties, are hereby renewed and confirmed, and accordingly 
the friends or enemies of either are the friends and enemies of 
both parties. 

Articis 8. * 


“The Honourable Company hereby charges itself with tho 
maintenance and support of the military force necessary for the 
defence of the Carnatic, and for the protection of the rights, 
person, and property of the said Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah 
Bahadoor; and unth the view of reviving the fundamental principles 
of the alliance between his ancestors and the English Nation, the 
said Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah stipulates and agrees that he will 
not enter upon any negociation or correspondence with any 
European or Native Power, without the knowledge and consent 
of the said English Company. 


ARTICLE 4. 


‘It is hereby stipulated and agreed that the sole and exclusive 
administration of the civil and military governments of all the 
territories and dependencies of the Carnatic Payen Ghat, together 
with the full and exclusive right to the revenues thereof (with the 
exception of such portion of the said revenues as shall be appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the said Nawab and for the 
support of his dignity) shall be for ever vested in the said English 
Company ; and the said Company shall accordingly possess the 
sole power and authority of constituting and appointing without 
any interference on the part of the said Nawab, all officers for the 
collection of the revenues, and of establishing Courts for the 
administration of civil and criminal judicature. 


ARTICLE 5. 

“Tt is hereby stipulated and agreed that one-fifth part of the 
net revenues of the Carnatic shall be annually allotted for the 
maintenance and support of the said Nawab and of his own imme- 
diate family.* * * 

ARTICLE 9. 

‘‘The English Company engages to take into consideration the 
actual situation of the families of their Highnesses the late 
Nawabs Wolau Jah and Omdut-ool-Omrah Bahadoor, as well as 
the situation of the principal officers of His late Highness’s 
government; and the British Government shall charge itself with 
the expense (chargeable on the revenues of the Carnatic) of a 
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suitable provision for their respective maintenance. The amount 
of the above-mentioned expenses, to be defrayed by the Company, 
shall be distributed, with the knowledge of the said Nawab, in such 
manner as shall be gudged proper. 


Articte 10. 


‘The said Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor shall, in all 
places, on all occasions, and at all times, be treated with the 
respect and attention due to His Highness’s rank and situation, 
as an Ally of the British Government, and a suitable guard shall 
be appointed from the Company’s troops for the protection of 
His said Highness’s person and palace. 

2 oK # a ok 


Separate ExpranaTory ARTICLES. 

“Separate Explanatory Articles annexed to the Treaty for 
settling the succession to the Soubadarry of the territories of 
Arcot and for vesting the administration of the civil and military 
government of the Carnatic Payen Ghat in the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the Hast Indies. 

ArtTIcLE 1. 

“‘ Whereas it is stipulated by the fifth Article of the Treaty that 
the sum to be appiepeeis to the support of the dignity of His 
Highness the Nawab Azeem-ool-Dowlah Bahadoor shall be 
calculated at one-fifth part of the net revenues of the Carnatic, 
and whereas the improvement of the said revenues which, under 
Providence, may be expected to arise from the effects of the 
present arrangement, may render the said fifth part greater than 
will be necessary to the purposes intended by the contracting 
parties, it is hereby explained, for the better understanding of 
the 5th Article of the Treaty, that whenever the whole net 
revenue of the Carnatic, including the sums to be deducted, 
according to the 6th Article of the Treaty, shall exceed the sum 
of twenty-five lakhs of Star Pagodas, then in that case the fifth 
part of such surplus shall be applied to the repair of fortifications, 
to the establishment ofa separate fund for the eventual exigencies 
‘ of war, or to the military defence of the Carnatic, in such 
manner as may be determined by the Governor in Council of 
Fort St. George, after previous communication to His Highness 
the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah,”* 


* Collection of Treats, vol. v., pp. 248 to 255. 
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Extract from the Opinion of Mr. J. B. Norton, now 
Adwocate-General of Madras. 


** Both Lord Harris and Lord Dalhousie insinuate a doubt as to 
whether the Treaty of 1801 can be considered a Treaty at all. 
This I presume is on the ground that the whole power was in the 
hands of the one party, the other entirely at his mercy. 

“* But the very first word in the contract is ‘Treaties.’ Treaties 
are divided into equal and wnequal; and they may be so either 
with regard to the status of the contracting parties, or the subject 
matter; and a Treaty is not less a Treaty because of the in- 
equality of the parties, however that may differ in degree. 
Though Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah was personally powerless, the 
‘condition of the country at that time, the comparatively unsettled 
power of the English, the chance of the Prince forming formid- 
able alliances or combinations against them, were all ample con- 
sideration for their entering into a Treaty with him, as the next 
heir of the last tenant of the Musnud. 

‘‘ Lord Harris in effect confines himself to the Treaty of 1801. 
Lord Dalhousie expressly says that ‘it is quite unnecessary to 
make any reference to the Treaties of 1785, 1787, and 1792.’ 

«‘This is @ very convenicnt and compendious fashion of getting 
rid of those Treaties ; but the Treaty of 1801 is expressly ‘for the 
purpose of supplying the defects of all former engagements ;’ it re- 
fers to the Treaties of 1792 and 1787, which, it says, experience 
has proved not to have fulfilled their objects ; and according to 
all the ordinary rules of interpretation, all these Treaties must 
necessarily be read together, and form in fact one Treaty. 

‘“‘If this be so, there is an end of the question, for the earlier 
Treaties are all expressed to be with the Nabobs ‘their heirs and 
successors,’ and from a perusal of them it will be seen that they 
are real Treaties, from the very objects they sought to provide for. 

“The Treaty of 1801 provides ‘additional’ provisions for sup- 
plying the ‘defects’ of former engagements. How can these de- 
fects be ascertained, how can what is additional be defined, with- 
out a reference to the former Treaties ? 

“The 2nd Article of the Treaty of 1801 expressly ratifies, ‘re- 
neu:s and confirms,’ all parts of former Treaties which are ‘cal- 
culated to strengthen the alliance, cement the friendship, and 
identify the interests of the contracting parties.’ 

‘‘ How can the earlier Treaties be repudiated in the face of this 
Article? What can be more calculated to effect these objects 
than those parts of the former Treaties which settle the order of 
succession to the Musnud, and make it perpetual in the reigning 
family—the very object of the Treaty of 1801 being ‘ to settle the 
succession’ to the Carnatic ? 
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“‘ But I am farther of opinion that the Treaty of 1801, taken by 
itself, is a real and not a personal Treaty. 

“Tt is not necessary, as Grotius points out, that the term 
‘heirs and successors,’ should be ‘introduced in order to make 
the Treaty real.’ It suffices if such terms are used as show it 
is not to be confined to a specified limited duration; and I find 
that the Treaty of 1801 expressly recites that it is “to place the 
connection between the contracting parties on a permanent basis 
of security in all tume to come.’ How is this language possible, 
ee perp with a severance of connexion immedjately on the 
death of Azeem-ood-Dowlah? Article 4 vests the ‘administra- 
tion’ of the Carnatic in the Hast India Company ‘for ever.’ This 
is the othef side of the contract; and surely the same duration 
must be given to the one as to the other. 

‘Looking at the acts of the East India Company when the - 
Musnud was vacant in 1801, I cannot but think that what they 
really did was to re-establish it in the person of Azeem-ul-Dowlah 
and his successors. 

“If the whole body of Treaties, as I think, form one Treaty, 
if the favourable parts of all former Treaties were renewed by the 
Treaty of 1801, there can be no doubt about it.” 
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